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PREFACE. 

TsssB is too much truth in the common 
observation, that most of the books, prepared 
particularly for the use of the fiiir sex, are 
of rather a firivolous character* Trifling 
pursuits and empty recreations are frequent- 
ly recommended to their notice ; and whole 
volumes are sometimes employed in teaching 
young ladies the most elegant and fashiona- 
ble modes of wasting their time, and unfitting 
themselves for the sober business and the 
inevitable emergencies of life. 

The preparation of such books for their 
use is a very indifferent compliment to the 
ladies. It is assigning them a place in the 
scale of moral and intellectual beings which 
they neither deserve nor desire. They pre- 
fer instruction in those studies and pursuits 
which will elevate the character, and direct 
the mind to the most noble and useful ob* 
jects; which wSl fit them for the station 
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they are destined to occupy here, and for the 

happiness which they ardently hope for 

hereafter. 

In preparing the present ^ Manual' for the 
use of young ladies, the author has been 
guided, not more by a desire to ofifer that 
which might be really and permanmitly use* 
ful to them, than by a profound respect for 
the female character— naturally prone, as he 
knows it to be, to all that is pure in senti- 
ment and exalted in moral worth. 

The materials of the work, which he has 
drawn from a variety of sources, have been 
selected with especial reference to actual 
utility. The directions for insuring mental 
Improvement will be found consistent with 
the best authorities on the subject, and wor- 
thy of being treasured up to aid that great 
work of education which ends only with 
life; the hints on moral deportment and 
manners, and the instructions on the general 
conduct of life, in the relations most import- 
ant to female happiness, namely, the socia] 
and domestic relations, while they approve 
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^nemseives to the unsophisticated minds of 
the young, will, it is believed, secure the ap- 
probation of every judicious parent. 

At a time when frivolity and show aro 
but too fashionable, the author has dared to 
prepare a work of a solid character for the 
use of young ladies. He humbly hopes that 
the public may find it executed in a manner 
worthy of the design. Having called in the 
assistance of some of the ablest writers on 
life, education, and manners, he will consider 
himself richly rewarded for the care he has 
bestowed in digesting and arranging theii 
ideas, if the result of his labors shall meet 
the approbation of those who would award 
to the gentler sex what is justly their due, 
the highest advantages fot intellectual and 
moral cultivation* 
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CAtTBES OF FBMALB INFLUENCE. 

Tun 18, in many ways, a reformer. It produoes 
tiie same kind of change in the opinions of men as 
iamiUaritf does in their feelings; it has a tendency 
to do away with superstition, and to redaoe every 
thing to its real worth. 

tt is thus that the remains of the feudal system 
are everywhere disappearing, — that there is so much 
less of diiyalrous feeling than there once w a s,' and 
that men act now, not so much from impulse, as firom 
conyiction. 

I^ is thus, also, that the sentiment fer woman has 
undergone a change. The romantic passion, which 
once dmost deified her, is on the decline; and it is 
by intrinsic qualities that she must now inspire re- 
spect There is less of enthusiasm entertained for 
her, but the regard is more rational, and, perhaps, 
equally sincere ; since it is in relation to happiness 
that sne is principally appreciated. 

Domestic comfort is the chief source of her in* 
fiuence, and the greatest debt society owes her; for 
happiness is almost an element of virtue, and nothing 
conduces more to improve the character of men than 
domestic peace. A woman may make a man*s home 
delightful, and may thus increase his motives for 
virtoous exertion. She may refine and tranquillize 
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his mindf-^-^nay torn away his anger or allay his 
grie£ Her smile may be the happy influence to 
gladden his heart, and to disperse the cloud that 
gathers on his brow. And «he will be lo^ed in pro- 
portion as she makes those around her happy^— as 
she studies their tastes, and sympathises in their 
feelings. In social relations, adaptation is therefore 
the true secret of her influence. 

Where want of congeniality impairs domestic 
comfort, the fault is generally chargeable on the fe- 
male side ; fer it is fer woman, not for man, to make 
the sacrifice! especially in indifferent matters. She 
must, in a certain degree, be plastic herself if she 
would mould others. And this is one reason why 
very good women are sometimes very uninfluential. 
The^ do a great deal, but they yield nothing; they 
are impassible themselves, and therefetre they cannot 
aflect others. They proceed so mechanically in their 
vocation, and are so frigid to every thing beyond it, 
Jiat their very virtue seems automatical, and is unin-, 
teresting because it appears compulsory. Negative 
goodness, therefore is not enough. With an impertur- 
bable temper, a feultiess economy, an irreproachable 
demeanor, a woman may be stills fer from engaging, 
and her discharge of fayiuily relations be compatible 
with much domestic dullness. And tiie danger is 
lest this dryness alienate aflfection which sympathy 
might have secured, and nullify an influence whidi 
might otherwise have been reafiy beneficiaL To be 
useful, a woman must have feehng. It is this which 
suggests the thousand nameless amenities which fix 
her empire in the heart, and render her so agreeable, 
and almost so necessarr, that she inqierceptibly 
rises in the domestic circle, and becomes at once its 
cement and its charm* 

If it be tb^ really her wish to increase hei hold 
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on thQ affections, and to mature tlie aentimetit whieli 
passion may have excited, let her not forget that 
nothing condnoes more to these results than oonge^ 
niality. Perhaps oonju^ virtue was never more 
aptly panegyrised than m the fikUowing eulogy on 
a matron cj the last century :-*-** She was a lady ot 
such symmetrical proportion to her husband, that 
they seemed to come together by a sort of natural 
magnetism.** 

Domestic life is a woman's sphere, and it is there 
that she is most useiuUy^ as well as most appropri- 
ately employed. But society, too, feels her inilnence, 
and owes to her, in great measure, its balance and 
its tone. She may be here a corrective cf what is 
wrong, a moderator of what is unruly, a restraint 
on what is indecorous. Her presence may be a 
pledge against impropriety and excess, a check on 
vice, and a protection to virtue. 

Aiid it is her delicacy which will secure to her 
such an influence, and enable her to maintain it It 
is the pfiicy of licentiousness to midermine where it 
cannjt op&aly attack, and to weaken by stratagem 
what it may not rudely assail But a delicate woman 
will be as much upon her guard against the insidicras 
as against the direct assault, and will no more tole« 
rate the innuendo than the avowal She will shrink 
from the licentiousness which is couched in am- 
biguous phrase or veiled In covert allusion, aiid 
from the immorality which, though it may not »& 
&nd the ear> is meant to corrupt the heart. Aiid 
though a depraved taste may relish the condiments 
of vice, or an unscrupulous palate receive them with* 
out detection, her virtue will be too sensitive not to 
iieject the poison, and to recoil spcmtaneously from 
tile touch. 

Ikili'%cy is, mdeed, the point of honor in womatk 
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And her purity of maimer wiH insure (o her defer* 
ence, and repress, more efiectuall^ than any other 
influence, impropriety of every lund. A delicate 
woman, too, will he more levied, as weH as more re- 
spected, than any other; for aflRsction can scarcely 
be excited, and certainly cannot long subsist, unless 
it is founded on esteem. 

Yet such delicacy is neither prudish nor insipid. 
Conversation, fiir mstanoe, is one great source of a 
woman's influence ; and it is her province, and h^r 
pecnliar talent, to give zest to it She is, and ou^ht 
to be, the enlivener of sodety : if she restrains un- 
propriety, she may promote cheerfulness ; and it is 
not because her conversation is innocent that it need 
tfaerefi)re be duU. The sentiment of woman con- 
tributes much to social interest : her feeling imparts 
life, and her gentleness a polish. 

It is not, however, by effort that she will succeed, 
nor by mere volubility that she will render herself 
agreeable. Some women seem to think time lost 
vnien they are not talking ^— and whether it be mere 
worldly little-tattle, or msipid sentimentalism, iiji 
which they indulge, they are equally impatient ci 
listening, and eqmdly anxious to engross. But so- 
liloquizmg is not conversation. In woman, too, an 
attempt at display is always disagreeable, and even 
brilliancy wUl not atone ror it It is thought bad 
enough flnr her to write octavos,— what must be 
thought of her if she speaks fi)lk)s 7 

The charm of conversation is feeling; fergetting 
oneself and sympathizing with others. It ib not to 
shine, but to please, that a woman should desire, and 
she will do so only when she is graceful and unaf^ 
fected,-- ^hen her wish is not so much to be admired 
as to contribute to the. gratification of others. 

And, fer this purpose, she must bring into society 
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heart and mind. The one will teach her how to fee* 
for those around her, the other how to adapt herself 
to them; and hoth will greatly contribute to her 
agreeableness. The insipidity of some women ip 
attributable more to want of interest than of capa- 
city. It is not because they have nothing to say 
that they say nothing, nor because they are deficient 
that they are trifluig. They sometimes do not trou^ 
ble themselves to be agreeable. They think that, if 
they look pretty, and are inoffensive, they fulfil their 
part; and they glide through life like tame animals, 
and are almost as indolent and as selfish. It is wdl, 
if^ when they cease to be ornamental, they do not 
become as troublesome. ' 

A woman should always do her utmost to please ; 
and an expression of interest is often sufficient To 
be a good listener, and to reply with ease, good sense, 
and good breeding, are the most requisite qualities 
for an agreeable companion : but the sealed lips, the 
vacant stare, and the alffupt transition, are equally 
rude and disappointing. 

This indifference is inexcusable in those whose 
talent for conversation mi^t be so easily improved. 
English women are proverbially silent ; yet there is 
no reason why they should be so ; nor why, because 
they are exemplary at home, they should be insipid 
in society. It is their boaat that their education 
is superior : it is then the more to their discredit, 
when it fiuls in what is surely an important result. 
And if men are too apt to retire to themselves, — 
if they talk of politics and the chase, whilst dress 
and tittle-tattle are discussed upon the sofi^ — may 
not their exdusiveness be, in great measure, attribiu 
table to the bad grace with which they are too 
frequei^y received? Might not the gaueher^ of 
the one, and the insipidity of the other drcloii btt 
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•fteo mneh relieved by a little more sympathy be- 
tween them ? 

Again, to be agreeable, a woman most avoid ego- 
tism. It is no matter how superior she is, she will 
never be Uked, if she talks diiefly of herseUI The 
impression of her own importance can convey no 
pleasure to others : on the contrary, as a desire for 
distinction is always mutual, a sense of inferiority 
must be depressing. 

If we would converse pleacnnglv, we muift en 
deavor to set others at ease : and it is not by flattery 
that we can succeed in doin^ so, but by a courteous 
and kind address, which deucately avoids all need- 
less irritation, and endeavors to inftise that good hu- 
mor of which it is itself the result 

In women this is a Christian duty. How often 
riiould they suppress their own claims rather than 
interfere with those of others! How often should 
they employ their talent in developing that of their 
issociates, and not for its own display ! How invari- 
ably should they discard pretension, and shun even 
the appearance of conceit ; and seek to imbibe the 
spirit of that lovely religion, of which sympathy is 
the characteristic feature, and humility the pre^ipi- 
nent grace ! 

It is in this way that acoomjdishment ccmtributes 
to the agreeableness of woman. The encouragement 
and cultivation of art seem, indeed, appropriate to 
her. Yet, perhaps, there is nothinsf m which she 
oftener errs. In this, as in other thmgs, affectation 
spoils all. There is a theatrical manner about some 
women, which, to say the least of it, is an outrage 
upon taste. The gestures of the stage can never 
be appropriate in a private circle, nor are they bc^ 
ootning a modest female. She may copy the akSd 
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but rarely nothing else that belongs to the pablio 
perfixnner. 

There are other mistakes into which women maj 
lall in reference to accomplishment Some of them 
seem to imagine that it compensates for the want 
of ail other attraction ; and as it is their only charm, 
they are restless until it is displayed, and dissatisfied 
unless it excites admiration. Their happiness, oi; 
at least, their af&bility, seems to depend on the sac 
cess of their bravura, or the admiration excited by 
their tinting. Yet a mere display of skill contriinites 
litde to the agreeableness of society. However fond 
we may be of music or drawing, we should soarcely 
select a companion for her proficiency in playing 
a concertOi or her skill in laying on colors. 

Women who are eager to e:diibit are oflen care- 
less of pleasing in a domestic circle : their talent 
must be kept as a gem for special occasions ; and, 
if these are wanting, it is almost as useless. It is 
to attract notice ; and when the great end of notice 
is attained, it may be laid aside. It is to captivate ; 
and when the prize is secured, the fasdnaticm ceases. 

But it is not to add another toil to the meshes of 
intrigue, nor to furnish coquetry with another means 
of allurement, that the talent of women is to be cul* 
tivated. Accomplishment is, indeed, a graceful and 
appropriate ornamient ; but it should be worn with 
ease, and should be rather the indication of an ele- 
gant mind than an intrinsic decoration. It should 
render a woman more agreeable both at home and 
in society, and should furnish her with one of those 
innocent and graceful refreshments which vary and 
relieve graver occupation. 

It is seldom, indeed, that women are great pro- 
ficients. The eheft d^iBuvre of the sculptress need 
tbe polish of the master chisel; and the female pen* 
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eil has never yet limned the immortal forms of 
beauly. The mind of woman is, perhaps, incapable 
of the originality and strength requisite for the sub- 
lime. Even Samt Cecilia exists only in an elegant 
legend ; and the poetry of music, if oflen folt and 
expressed, has seldom been conceived by a female 
adept But the practical talents of women are far 
firom contemptible ; and they may be both tlje en* 
couragerg and the imitators of genius. They should 
not grasp at too much, nor be content with super 
ficial attainment; they should not merely daub a 
fow flowers, or hammer out a fow tunes, or trifle 
away their time in inept efforts, which at best claim 
only indulgence ; but they should do well what they 
do attempt, and do it witJEiout afiectaticm or display. 

Nothing is so likely to conciliate the affections 
of the other sex as a foeling that woman looks to 
them for support and guidsmce. In proportion as 
men are themselves superior, they are accessible to 
this appeaL On the contrary, they never foel in. 
terested in one, who seems disposed rather to offer, 
than to ask assistance. There is, indeed, something 
unfeminine in independence. It is contrary to na 
ture, and therefore it offends. We do not like to see 
a woman affecting tremors, but still less do we like 
to see her acting the amazon. A really aensihle 
woman foels her dependence. She does what she 
can, but she is conscious of inferiority, and there- 
fore grateful for support She knows she is the 
weaker vessel, and that it is as such that she should 
receive honor ; and, in this view, her weakness k 
an attraction, not a blemish. 

The appropriate expression of dependence is gen 
tleness. However endowed with superior talente a 
woman may be, vidtbout gepitleness she cannot be 
AgreeeUow Gentleness aagkt to be the characte w 
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tic of the sex; and there is nothing that can com- 
pensate fer the want of thb feminine attraction. 

Gentleness is, indeed, the talisman of woman. 
To interest the feelings is to her much easier than 
to convince the judgment ; and the heart is far more 
accessible to her influence than the head. She 
never gains so much as by concession, and is never 
80 like^ to succeed as when she seems to yield. 

Gentleness prepossesses at first sight : it insinuates 
itself into the vantage-ground, and gains the best 
position by surprise. Whilst a display of skill and 
strength calls forth a counter array, gentleness at 
once disarms opposition, and wins the day before it 
is contested. 

And if gentleness contributes so much to the 
£i8cination of woman, elegance is no less attractive. 
A woman should be elegant, not only in manner 
but in mind. Manner is, indeed, generally symp- 
tomatic ; but, as it may be artificial, it is no sure 
criterion of mental grace. It is the latter which is 
essential to true beauty. Without it, the fairest 
fbrm disappoints and wearies. It is the radiance that 
sets off every other charm, and sheds on each its 
appropriate hue. It is tint and proporticm. Yet it 
is more easily understood than defined, and better 
&lt than expressed. 

Taste is the true source of such elegance. As it 
teaches symmetry, so does it impart grace. Taste 
is the rule of elegance. There may be artificial 
forms ; and these may or may not be agreeable to 
the proportions of taste: but taste gives the only 
true models, and every departure from them is an 
error. 

Taste is susceptible of improvement, and elegance 
is the result of cultivated taste. As in art, the rude 
handler of the chisel may, in time, become a pro- 
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fkaaoi in iculptiire, or the moet simple designer a 
master of the easel ; so may the taste which refines 
the mind, and proportions the character, be equally 
disciplined and improved. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that fashion is a 
criterion of elegance. The modes of fashion are 
entirely conventional, and are often as ungraceful 
as they are capricious. The lady, for instance, who 
anoints her head with tallow, and encircles her waist 
with the entrails of a cow, is irresistible in Ethiopia ; 
and though we cannot sympathize with her admirers, 
we have no ri^ht to question their taste. Our own 
has been, at tmies, little better. We may smile at 
the strictures of the Spectator on the patches of his 
day ; but the ooifiure of this century has vied with 
the cushion of the last, and the dimensions of our 
own petticoats have sometimes seemed to threaten 
the reinstatement of the hoop. 

But it is not in costume only that fkshion is gro- 
tesque. In manner she is equally capricious. Ele- 
gance rests on immutable rules, but the versatility 
of fa$hion is proverbial The euphuism of the 
Elizabethan court was but little more absurd than 
the mannerism which has oflen been as arbitrarily 
prescribed. £kich may be in its turn a test of ton, 
or a passport to exclusive circles, or a mode as uni- 
versal as the contcnr of a robe, and, firom its same- 
ness, as wearisome : but it has no intrinsic recom- 
mendation, and though it may obtain for a season, 
it must soon be cast off as an obsolete dress. 

But breeding is quite a different thing. It is 
without affectation and without constraint. It is 
unobtrusive aud unpretending. It is always self, 
possessed and at ease; for it knows its own place 
and its own relations. Its courtesy is not officious, 
nor are its attentions ever troub1«K>me. Yet this 
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quiet and lady-like department, thoo^ it eeeme to 
imply no effort, is by no means an easy or a com. 
moa attainment On the contrary, we often see 
women who have lived much in society very de- 
ficient in this criterion of grace. And we can quite 
understand the remark of a really hi^h-bred woman 
on a candidate for fiwhionable celebnty : " Yes ; she 
is Tory pretty and very pleasing, but slie wants 
repose.'* 

Elegance is nature, but not rude nature ; — it is 
nnaifeeted" but not unpolished. It copies natural 
grace, and corrects natural defects. Yet it is no 
servile imitator, for it studies suitability as well as 
simplicity. It does not, for instance, imagine that 
what is very pretty and playful in a girl of fourteen 
is equally becoming at thirty. Neither does it play 
the romp or act the groom, leap a five-barred gate. 
Or ttSBot the Di Vernon. Least of all does it in« 
dulge in that raillery, which is piquante, only be» 
cause it is personal, and which amuses in proportion 
as it annoys. It has a respect for the feelings, and 
a tenderness even for the faults, of others ; and as 
it never wounds, so does it never invite aggression. 

It implies too fooling; and here again does it 
differ firom the polish of the world. Selfishness is 
the bone of fashionable lifo. Every one is cold, for 
every one is selfish. What court could be more 
polished than that of Marie Antoinette ? Yet selfl 
ishness was the predominating principle; and in 
the hour of trial, self-preservation the only aim. 
The elite of Paris paid, however, fbe greater com. 
piiment to sentiment, by assuming its languagCi 
whilst they were strangers to its resd influence. 

Nothing is more persuasive than feeling : it has 
a natural charm lo which art can never attain. 

Elegance is poetry in action. Imagination nM$ 
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paint tbe herwne deficient in beanty, but never la 
elegance. It is this which diiBTufles, as it were, a 
haio round woman ; which invests her with a ro- 
mantic charm ; and which more, perhaps, than any 
ither attraction, renders her an object of interest 
Yet it is grace, not affected bat natoraJ, grace which 
tmeest every thought, breathes in every expression, 
and regulates every movement^ — ^which adorns the 
hearth, as much as the drawing-room, and which is 
habitual, because it is innate. 

To be careless of elegance proves little anxiety 
to please, or little acquaintance with the suscepti* 
bilities of the heart Man is very accessible to the 
graceful and the beautiful ; and, however engrossed 
By higher pursuits, he seeks in the society of wo- 
man relaxation and refreshment. He wishes to 
find her the enUvener and sweetener of his leisure, 
as well as the sharer of fiis cares. And a sensible 
woman would be desirous that her address should 
furnish a recommendation, rather than a contrast, 
to her moral or mental worth. 

Religion, far from disparaging elegance, gives 
new motives for its cultivation. The reUgious wo- 
man should endeavor to increase her influence that 
ihe may tmm it to the best account : andj in this view^ 
she will not consider what is ornamental as unwor- 
thy her regard. She will cultivate it as a means of 
persuasion, and will study to be agreeable, were it 
only from a desire to recommend her principles. 

Christianity is itself full of grace. It is a re 
finer as well as a purifier of' the heart : — ^it imparts 
correctness of perception, delicacy of sentiment, 
and all those nicer shades of thought and feeling 
which constitute elegance of mind. Why then, 
should piety and inelegance be associated? Or 
why should an absence of the graceful character* 
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oe reKgiooB persons so often, that awkwardness 
and even vulgarity are regarded by many as the 
nsaai concomitants of extraordinary seriousness ? 
Women of piely should not give occasion to such 
a reproach. They are not more devout, because 
they are ungraceful; nor more heavenly-minded, 
because they are deficient in taste. On Uie contra- 
ry, they imbibe more deeply the spirit of their lovely 
religion, when they carry its charm into the detail 
of Ufe, when they are fascinating as well as fidthful, 
and agreeable as well as good. 



EMPLOYMENT OP TIME. 

It was well said by a celebrated author, that 
many persons lose two or three hours every day for 
want of employing odd minutes. Pleasure and 
business occupy so large a portion of our time, that 
we ought sedulously to take advantage of every 
little interval for rational and valuable study. If we 
could resolve to employ in this manner the many 
though individually brief portions of our time, 
which we, by a perversion of sense and language, 
call spare minuteBy how many advantages should 
we gain even in a single year ! 

To make the best and fullest use of our time, 
regularity is absolutely necessary in tlie arran^^ 
ment of our pleasures and occupations, as celerity 
and attention are in our pursuit of them. 

Were we to reflect upcm the frightful havoc 
made in the brief period allotted to our existence 
upon earth, by slowness and want of methodical 
proceeding, we should be too much shocked to 
requiie any other inoentivA to improve our £uiity 
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pracdces. Lasntnde is Baid to have beeo introduced 
uto the world by sloth ; to which might be added, 
that those who waste most time are always com- 
plainiog of their want of It 

Solon caused idleness to be punished by infamy, 
and deprived every father who neglected to give his 
son a trade, of the assistance which he might other- 
wise have had in his old age. But what need have 
we of heathen wisdom to guard us against waste 
or neglect of time 7 Holy writ express^ condemns 
it, and both by precept and narrated examples 
teaches us that it is in itself one of the greatest 
vices, and isj besides, the parent of innumerable 
others. 



ORDER. 

To do any thing well, we should do every thing 
regularly. Without order all things are hurried, 
and more time is lost in selecting what to do first, 
than with a proper arrangement would suffice to do 
all : hours are lost, duties neglected or ill performed, 
the temper ruffled, and, frequently, the most im<. 
portant interests irreparably injured. 

Order is the parent of comlort and ease ; but the 
perfection of order includes a perfect absence of all 
appearance of eflfort A constant habit of putting the 
same things in the same [daces, and performing the 
same duties at the same times, will always enable 
us to find what we want, and do what is to be done, 
readily, pleasantly, and without any annoyance to 
others. 

As an auxiliary, and a very powerful one, to 
order, we earnestly recommend to our youns friends 
the practice of early rising. It is astonishing how 



much may be efiected by curtailing' an hour or two 
in the morning from indolent and nnneoesaary 
indulgence. Whether as it regards health, beauty, 
or mental improvement, this practice cannot be too 
earnestly recommended. 

Howcheerful is the face of nature in early mmii' 
ing ! and how pure and balmy is the breeze which 
fans the cheek of the early riser, and gives and 
preserves to it, that puri^ of breath, and bkwm of 
complexion, which are the very perfume and es- 
sence of bewiuty ! 

But a more important consideration, which should 
have proportionately greater weight in inducing us 
to rise early, is the certainty, that our Creator toiU 
eaU upon us for an account cf our liites; and that 
the time which is given to sloth will be cliarged 
a^inst us as ill spent Short as human life is, the 
sluggard renders it stiU shorter; and adds to the 
awHilness of his future account a new sin, in every 
minute of sluggirii inaction and criminal indulgence. 



MENTAL CULTIVATION. 

The grand use of an affection for knowledge, as 
to the point before us, is that of preventing idleness 
and dissipation, which it certainly does ^ere such 
aflfection is properly regulated ; and this cannot be 
repeated too frequently, nor pressed too powerfully. 
The human mind was made far action. In virtuous 
action consists its highest enjoyment It will not, it 
cannot, continue long unemployed, especially during 
the sprightly season of youth. Even feeUe age finck 
its principal delight in recollecting the days of juve- 
lile activity, and rehearsing the enterprises which 
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distingrnished that happy period. But now there are 
many young ladies, whose situation does not supply 
a sphere of domestic exercise sufficient to fill up 
that part of their time, which is not necessarily ap- 
propriated to female occupations and innocent amuse- 
ments. What then shall they do with it, or with 
themselves, if books are not called in to their assk^ 
ance? Pursue the inquiry in your own minds. 
Many of you, alas ! are but too well qualified to pur* 
sue it, can but too well imagine the insipid, foolisht 
and pernicious expedients, which, under those cir. 
cumstanoes, are daily practised for killing time and 
thought 

In truth, it cannot appear surprising to see those 
who have no notion of internal entertainment* hunt- 
ing after ftshionable diversions. For my part, I am 
onl^ surprised, when those who, from a better edu- 
cation, have hod opportunities of knowing what an 
extent and diversity of ideas and imagery, of inform- 
ation the most grateful to the mind, and of descrip- 
tion the most affecting to the heart, may be found 
in a well-chosen tibrary ; when such, I say, do yet 
prefer to all this the hoUowness and dullncBS which 
inseparably attend a perpetual train of public amuse- 
ments, or private visiting. 

But I am inclined to hope^ that a preference so 
unjust and unwise, is seldom made by those last 
mentioned ; that they who have tasted the pleasure 
of conversing intimately with the best authors hving 
and dead, and from this happy commerce have con- 
tracted an intellectual turn, mil not be often tempted 
to mingle with the unthhiking crowd. When, for 
the sake of unbending the mind more entirdy, and 
avoiding any unnecessary air of singularity, they 
do at any time join it ; the same turn will contiibute 
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to preserve them from the seduction of Vice and 
FoUy. 

It is not to be denied, that from the head to the 
heart, the distance, in a moral reckoning, is often 
immense ; that between sublimity of idea and ele- 
yation of conduct there is no necessary connexion ; 
that the finest sentiments and the grrossest passions 
have been observed to meet in the same mind ; that 
our first mother was betrayed by the pride of know- 
ing; and that the height of capacity in Lucifer, 
only increased the &U of that son of the morning. 
All this is true. But shall we hence in&r, that the 
desire of knowledge^ well directed, and wisely appli- 
ed, is not likely to produce any worthy impressions ? 

Imagine two young ladies, of whom, one delights 
in elegant and virtuous studies, the other in &shion» 
able idleness. Will you say, that theformer is equal- 
ly in danger with the latter, of descending to vidgar 
or vicious pleasures ? As familiarity with persons 
of refined manners may be expected to communicate 
a corresponding refinement, is it not probable, that 
intimacy with tiie most beautifid compositions will, 
in the same way, impart a beauty to the soul 7 And 
is there not ground to believe, thai this will make 
her who is possessed of it, ashamed to allow herself 
in any thing unhandsome ; even as it is reasonable 
to suppose, that she who has been genteelly bred, 
will disdain the thought of a low behavior ? Or, be- 
cause the natural tendency of things is sometimes 
crossed, will you say that it is therefore destroyed? 
Have you not heard that a rule is not overthrown, 
' but ra&er confirmed by exceptions 7 Young people, 
we know, are often corrupted by bad books; and 
have we not likewise known them improved by good 
ones 7 She must be depraved and sunk indeed, who 
£'om contemplating the majesty and happiness of 
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Viitue in the best ezamples, together with the mean 
nesB and misery of Vice in the worst that history or 
poetry holds up to view, can go away, and in her 
own deportment counteract immediately the feelings 
of love and admiration for the one, of contempt and 
abhorrence for the other, which objecte of this kind 
must unavoidaUy awaken. She, again, who should 
not perceive herself prompted to a prudent and ami* 
able demeanor, or guarded against the contrary, by 
those pictures of discretion and Excellence on one 
^and, of levity and futility on the other, with which 
sentimental and moral writers abound, must be ah- 
sdlutely void of decency, or of reflection. To in- 
stance but in one subject more ; she must be wholly 
given up to trifles, that can pursae them with the 
same fondness, afler having her imagination raised, 
and all her faculties expanded, by tiiose wonderful 
representations of the works of God, which are con- 
tained in many books of philosophy and geography, 
voyages and travels. 

But now represent to yourselves a young lady, 
whose understanding is utterly uncultivated. What 
is there to correct her passions, or to govern her 
practice ? What is there to direct her in her choice 
of companions, and diversions ; to guard her against 
the follies of her own sex, and the arts of ours ; in 
short, to prevent her falling into any or every snare, 
that is or may be laid for her ? Suppose her to have 
received from nature the seeds of common sense ; 
do these require no attention to raise them ? Or, is 
this most useful plant to be reared without aid of 
experience ? But where, or how, is that to be ob- 
tained by a girl ? Must she discover the wiles and 
wickedness of libertines by conversing with them ? 
Must she learn how to defend against danger, by 
running into it ; or how to avcud &e blandishments 
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of pleaiure, by having felt its Intteniess? By meo 
the knowledge of the world is commonly gathered 
in it. Very different from the situation of women 
is theirs in this respect ; and they, it is to be appro 
hended, oflen purchase a little wisdom at a great ex^ 
pense. By entering into any company that temptit, 
engaging (n any friendship that offers, or accepting 
of almost any creature that happens to court them, 
it is but too well known what mischiefs a number 
of our young gentlemen incur. A female that acts 
upon the same plan is lost; and she who would ef. . 
Actually escape dishonor and remorse, reproach and 
" ridicule, must endeavor to know the world from 
books, to collect experience fitnn those who bought 
it, and to shun misconduct herself by observing the 
calamities it has occasioned to others. 

Mental acquisitions are of importance to your 
dignity and figure in life. Consider how many 
women are, in a discerning eye, lessened by their 
extravagant attachment to dress and toys, to equip- 
age and ostentation ; in a word, to all the g^udy ap 
paratus of female vanity, together with the endlessly 
ridiculous, no less than frequently fatal ccmsequences, 
which these draw afler them. Consider how trite 
and childish sensible men must necessarily deem 
those arts that are daily practised on our sex by mul- 
titudes of yours ; not to speak now of worse entice- 
ments. Consider the emptiness, insipidity, and in- 
elegance of their conversaticm — ^how contemptible ! 
Above all the rest, consider the jealousy and envy, 
the mean suspicion, and shamefhl malignity, to 
which we have seen the female breast enslaved, and 
frequently on the slightest feundation, frequently on 
no foundation at all — ^how debasing! Now from 
these evils the k>ve of letters, with that liberal cast 
Af thought which th^ axe naturally calcuUoed to 
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give, would, I am well persuaded^ be one powerful 
preservative. 

A young lady, so worthily and so happily en- 
gaged, will not find leisure for unnecessary trifles 
and idle parade ; or if it were possible she should, 
a conscious superiority will enable her very much 
to despise them. Endowed with her powers of pleas- 
ing, she will not find herself reduced to the little 
tricks played off by many of her sex. In the com- 
pany of her friends, she must ever appear with pe- 
culiar advantage. In other companies, where she 
least thinks of appearing, an agreeable tincture of 
intelligence, an easy correctness of expression, if it 
is proper for her to take any part in tiie discourse, 
win still diffiise themselves. Perhaps, too, she will 
deliver herself with a g^raceful, though modest fi'ee- 
dom. Her letters, or any other composition that 
may fall fi'om her pen, will be read with particular 
eagerness and approbation ; her correspondence will 
be prized as an honor, and her acquaintance courted 
as a privilege ; attention will hong upon her words., 
and respect follow in her train. Such a woman will 
know how to entertain and charm, beyond the dura- 
tion of an hour. Is it carrying our ideas too fiu: to 
say, that in all probability, an emanation of senti- 
ment and sjnrit will be visible in her air and man- 
ner, that her mind will radiate in her eye ? It may 
not always, but it will often. With regard to those 
vile passions before-mentioned, which arise from 
rivalship in dress, beauty, and the like ; as she has 
learned to value herself on better things than the 
last, the first, by consequence, will not have the same 
hold on her soul ; besides, I suppose her to have ac- 
quired on enlargement and generosity, which no- 
thing but books, or knowledge of the world, or tii0 
principles of genuine piety, can inspire. 
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Of the two latter the operation is in some reipecte 
defective, without the cancurrenoe of the former. 
How improving soever an aoqnaintanoe with life 
may be found on some accounts, there are instances 
in which it will hart the feelings of the heart ;' if 
these are not from time to time softened and cherish- 
ed by the more soothing representations of men and 
flings, supplied by authors of a candid strain. Then 
it is to be remembered, that, in matters of religion, 
a zeal without knowledige has been often destructive, 
and is always hurtful But suppose no such zeal to 
take place ; suppose that meekness, as it certainly 
ought, makes a part, and a large one too, of the pious 
character of any womap, yet without the seasonings 
of a good understanding, without something of tlut 
salt and poignancy which ore derived from writers 
of taste and learmng, there will arise, in repeated 
intercourse, a sameness and a flatness that must di. 
minish esteem, though they mav not destroy kSbo- 
Uon. Add to this, that, on a variety of subjects, ig- 
norance will inevitably produce a poorness and vid» 
garity of thinking, which, to persons whose views 
are nobler, will be rather disgustful. 

In truth, the acquisitions we recommend would 
prevent or cure most of those little prejudices, and 
little passions, which oflen hurt the sex in the opin 
ion of their best friends. Not to insist on what has 
been menti<Hied more than once, their astonishing 
prepossession in favor of pi|bUc places, greatly owing 
to their want of something rational and agreeable to 
employ them at home ; what shall we say of that 
absurd partiality, which they frequently show for 
well-dressed fops, who pretend indeed to admire 
them, but are too frivolous and conceited to admire 
any, in good earnest, but themselves ! Surely a weB- 
informed tmderstanding would enable women to ds^ 

C 
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spise rach insignificanoe ; and to give the prefbrenoe 
to merit, and modesty, in a plain garb. 

To what shall we chiefly impute that female curi- 
osity, which has been so long, and in roost instances 
so justly, a topic of satire ? Is it possible that women 
could show that amazing eagerness to be acquainted 
with every minute particular in the life, character, 
dress, fortune, and circumstances of others, did they 
possess a fund of domestic entertainment and liberal 
conversation 7 The original principle, by receiving 
a right direction, might certainly be turned into a 
rich source of imprx>vement, that would spread in- 
creasing lustre around you. 

That aptness also to be astonished, alarmed, af^ 
frighted at trifling accidents, imaginary evils, or 
natural events ever so little unusual, which, when 
carried far, and frequently recurring, makes a young 
lady appear so siUy, is of^n the effect of shallowness. 
Ignorance is prone to admire ; and admiration readi- 
ly swells into a passion, or sinks into a pamc : where 
as an enlightened mind is seldom wrought up to 
ecstasy, and seldom overwhelmed with terror. 

The same reasoning will hold in relation to the 
incapacity of keeping a secret, with which your sex 
have been so often reproached. Those insignificant 
females, who are destitute of better ideas, will be 
naturally tempted to give themselves an air of con- 
sequence by commumcating every piece of informa- 
tim which they happen to receive under the notion 
of secrecy. But the acquisition of valuable know 
ledge helps to remove this temptation, by conferring 
real importance, as well as by supplying fitter con 
vorsation. 

Again, were women to contemplate the fatal con- 
sequences of avarice, ambition, vanity, luxury, the 
violence of love, and the fury of revenge, tm ap|)ear 
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ing in the ruin of families, the devastation of prov- 
inces, and the fall of empires, is there not reason to 
hope, they would be less dazzled by those objects, 
and less affected by those occasions, that are apt to 
fi>ment such propensities — ^propensities which, though 
in their case not so consequential to others, are yet 
many times extremely degrading, as well as perni- 
cious, to themselves. 

And then, that ignoble disposition to scandal, 
deemed, by many, one of the characteristic blemishes 
of your sex — ^you could not possibly indulge it so 
oflen, were you furnished widi a sufficient ccHnpass 
of observation and sentiment, on subjects much more 
innocent, and surely not less interesting. — ^Not less 
interesting, did I say ? How are you concerned with 
the &ults of those with whom you have no connex- 
ion ? or what call have you to remark upon them, 
farther than may be necessary to guard yourselves 
or others against their contagion, or their conse- 
quences? Are you vain of the wit and vivacity 
which you display on these occasions 7 Alas ! what 
superior honor would candor, sweetness, and selfl 
correction, reflect upon your diaracters ! But those 
qualities are the offspring of self-knowledge, and a 
comprehension of what is truly beautiful and be- 
coming in life. Let me persuade you, with all your 
improvements, ** with all your gettings, toget" these 
two essential parts of** understanding.** from them 
will result benefits innumerable. This amongst the 
rest ; they will prevent I know not what afiectations, 
to which many a pretty fixd of your sex is easily 
exposed. 

But why be at so much pains? You are under 
no kind of apprehension on those points ; confident 
that, wherever you appear, you cannot fail of com- 
manding regard ; sure that, whenever you are pleased 
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to open those lips, which 3rou have heard so fireqoent- 
ly praised, every ear will be attentive, and every 
heart alinred. Indeed! are you veiy confident, venr 
sure? — ^Take care you be not disappointed. It is 
my duty to tell you, whether you believe it or not, 
that I have known many a man, who, in the com- 
pany of women, has applauded that which he in. 
wardly despised ; and with hypocritica] rapture list- 
ened to nonsense, where the speaker was handsome. 
Obsequiousness and adulation will attend on youth 
and beauty. But can yon be contented with an in- 
cense so cheap 7 an incense offered to a fiice or to a 
shape akme ; an incense that does not rise from the 
altar of the heart; an incense, in fine, that is lavish- 
ed, with an undistinguishing hand, on every insigr* 
nificant image that happens to be cast in a regular 
mould, and colored with a mixture of white and red 7 
Where, das ! is your deUcacy 7 Have you no in* 
genuous pride 7 Are you so very vain, (pride and 
vanity are different thmgs) so very ignorant, ailer 
all the admonitions you have received, as still to con- 
strue flattery into approbatuxi, and smiles into at- 
tachment 7 But I entreat you to reflect When 
beauty and youth are gone, and go they vnll — ^what 
then 7 Why, then, all ^s adulation and obsequious- 
ness will vanish with them; and if you are not 
adorned with attractions more substantial and dura- 
ble, into what neglected things will yon have the 
mortification to sink ! 

An aooomplished woman can never became an 
object of neglect ; she must always remain an object 
of distinction amongst her acquaintance. When she 
was young, she might please more ; but as even then 
she pleased chiefly by her mind, she will therefore 
conUnue to please still. The discerning few at least 
will discover in her, beauties which neitlier the in 
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roods of age, nor the ravages of sickness, can de- 
fiuje. When " declined into the vale of years," she 
will still, from the superiority of her character, stand 
Inrth an exalted figore. Sense and* capacity, joined 
to worth and sweetness, are exempted from the con- 
dition of aU things else ; which is to lose their influ> 
ence, when they lose their novelty. ** The ornament 
of grace which vHisdom wiU give to thy head," will 
not appear with less real lustre, when infirmity shall 
cause that head to shake. **The cxovm at glory 
which she shall deliver unto thee,'* will, in reason's 
eye, receive new dignity from gray hairs ; or rather, 
according to our inspired author, those ** gray hairs 
are themselves a crown of glory, being fi)und in the 
way of righteousness." 

Do you know a woman far advanced in life, but 
yet farther in virtue and understanding, who with 
imld insinuations empbys them to render wise and 
happy those about her, especially the young ; who 
lor such in particular makes every kind of allowance, 
not fiirgetting those early days, when she too stood 
in need of indulgence ; who, when her health will 
permit, takes jdeasure in seeing herself surrounded 
by a circle of youth inaocently gay, condescending 
even to mix in their little sports ; iad by a gracefiS 
complacency of look, and pleasing remainder of an 
ancient humor, to encourage and promote their 
harmless amusement? — ^Do you know such a 
woman? Then speak your opinion freely. Will 
this youthful circle be in any danger of demising 
har because she is old ? On the contrary, will they 
not contend with one another who shall pay her most 
veneratUHi, who shall stand highest in her afE^ctton ? 
Can you conceive a character more respectable, and 
at tiifi same time more amiahle? What is thero 
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good or ezceDent, to which she will not have it in 
her power to win them ? 

And now think of a decayed heauty, who in the 
height of her Udtom, and the career of her conquests, 
trusted solely to that bloom, and never dreamt of 
securing those conquests, «aeh as they were, by an^ 
thing more solid and abiding. Inexpressibly morti- 
fied that both are at an end, she would fain, if pos- 
sible, keep up the appearance of them stiU. — ^How ? 
By constrained vivacity, by a juvenile dress, by that 
affectation of allurement and miportance, which we 
so readily pardon in the prime of life, but which in 
its decline is univei'sally condemned as awkward and 
unnatural. Place her in the young assembly we 
have just supposed : there let her endeavor to sparkle, 
as in the days of old ; there let her lay traps for ad- 
miration amidst the wrinkles of age. — ^How ludicrous, 
and how melancholy at the same moment I What 
girl, or what boy of them all, will not be struck with 
the impropriety 7 Every mark of decay, every symp- 
tom of change, wiH be traced and examined with 
acuteness. No part of her figure will be overlooked, 
not a single slip in her behavior forgiven : whereas, 
if, warned by the effects of time, she prudently gave 
up to her juniors all competition of looks and show, 
and studied only to make herself agreeable by her 
conversation and manners ; there is scarcely one of 
those little critics that would ever reflect upon her 
years, or that would not be delighted with her good 
sense, and obliging deportment — ^No, my young 
friends, nothing can save you from contempt at that 
period, if during this you are not at pains to improve 
your minds. She who is, shall, in one sense, and 
that the best, be always young. 

If she continues smgle, ai^ her situation, or her 
choice, should lead her to cultivate but fow acquaint. 
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■noe, amongst them she must ever be loved and Tal- 
lied. If she is married, and to a man of tolerable 
judgment, with tolerable temper, he will count huni- 
self happy in such an associate ; he wiQ even be 
proud of those talents in her which do honor to his 
election. I have ever remarked, that women of ca* 
pacify and elegance have possessed the hearts of 
their husbands in a degree which is not common : I 
mean, where those huS)ands had any worth or dis- 
oemment You will easily imagine that I suppose 
the women in question too wise and too excellent, to 
afiect superiority ; or not to give their partners all 
the ciedit and consequence possible on every occa. 
flion. Between men and women there is seldom any 
rivalship in what relates merely to intellect ; nor are 
the fi)rmer ever much hurt by any conscious inferi- 
ority in that respect, where the latter do not show 
themselves, especially before company, arrogant or 
pretending. 

I must not forget to subjoin how much the mental 
improvements, now enforced, will ccmtribute to adorn 
and animate the companion, to direct and dignify 
the mistress, to acccHni^sh the mother and the friend, 
to spread a charm over the whole matrimonial state, 
and to relieve those duller hours that are apt to steal 
on the most delightful condition of humanity. 



INTELLECTUAL PLEASURES. 

It is worthy your observation, that the Most High, 
Having formed nis rational ofispring for a happiness 
Aore refined and noble than the indulgence of the 
^^enses alone, has wisely made the gratifications aris- 
ing fix>m tlience :n a great measure momentary. To 
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proioiur these inferior enjoyments, is the laborious 
task of the slaTes of appetite and fancy, in leagfue 
with each other. But as it is undertaken in opposi- 
tion to the design of the Almighty, and prosecuted 
in defiance of his laws, it must ever be vain. They 
only fiitigae themsdyes in the attempt From efforts 
beyond her scope and powers, nature will always re- 
eoiL Satiated with external pleasures, she turns in 
ward. Eixperiencing there a void, which the whole 
system of matter cannot fill, she is prompted by an 
innate ambition to aspire after higher objects. Her 
spiritual fiiculties, and divine extractioo, point her to 
the world of ideas. From hence, and from what 
may be called the commerce of minds, she wishes to 
derive her chief satbfiiction. But you will easily 
conceive, that such commerce cannot be carried on to 
any extent, nor with any variety, without a competent 
■tore of the goods proper to it ; those, I mean, which 
experience and reflection, genius and reasoning, dis- 
course and memory, have accumulated and laid up 
in the writings of different ages, as in so many con^ 
yenient repositories, for the use of all who are will- 
ing to avail themselves of this better wealth. Those 
who aze not, must necessarily labor under much in- 
ternal poverty. Accordingly, how do they strain to 
supply the needful demands of conversation when in 
company; and, when alone, how do they struggle 
to elude, because they cannot content, the cravings 
of the immortal mind ! To the want of this provi- 
sion, and the incapacity of sustaining the weight of 
their own spirits pressing upon them in solitude, 
must we not principally impute tlieir impatience for 
all manner of entertainments, that may help to fill 
up the painfhl blanks of time, without any consider, 
able expense of that which they can least affiird-* 
Ihougbt 7 But this expedient is merely temporary, 
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ujod extremely imperfect. Dirersion lonsf oontiiiiied 
18 drudgery ; and still the soul fidla back upon her- 
self. 

Now, if in the intervals of leisure you can with 
relish repair to books, you need never be at a loss. 
You may happily avoid, if you will, the toils of rest- 
less amusement, and the sighs of immoderate mirth* 
Excuse this last expression. Have you not some- 
times proved the truth of Solomon's remark, that 
**■ even in laughter the heart is sorrowful ?" Have 
you not now and then perceived a sigh to steal from 
you, when oppressed and exhausted by frequent 
bursts Off merriment ? — If she who is in love with 
reading should, on any particular occasions, be led 
into scenes of ttiis kind, with what redoubled ardor 
will she return to silence and study ! From the noise, 
bustle, and barrenness of modem conversation, with 
what exahed pleasure will she betake herself to the 
society of the celebrated dead, or of admired authors 
yet anve, where all is still, serene, and delightful ! 
AAer being disgusted with the nauseous or the 
meagre diet, served up in most companies, where 
low scandal, or mere town-talk, supplies the place of 
urbanity and sense ; how rich and regaling will she 
find that repast which her library is always ready to 
furnish! 

There she will not £dl of meeting with fixid of 
every different flavor, whether of a %hter or more 
solid substance, agreeable to her present inclination ; 
at the same time that nothing is forced upon her, 
and that she is lefl at liberty, not only to vary the 
entertainment as ofien and as much as she pleases, 
but also to rise flom it whenever she will. Histori- 
ans, philosophers, orators, and poets, the best writers 
of every class, within her compass, are ever prepared 
to gratify, witiiout constraint or ceremony, her intek 
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Ifictttal taste. Nor will they take ofience at any 
preference which at any time she may be disposed 
to make. She can never intrude upon them at an 
improper season, nor appear to leave them with ab- 
ruptness: and when ^e does leave them, instead 
of room for uneasy retrospect, the manner in which 
she has been employed will be productive of seli^ 
approbation. She will feel her soul nourished and 
strengthened, her spirits cheered and elevated, or 
cdlected and composed. The duties of life she will 
go about with fresh resolution, and a quicker appre- 
hension of what becomes her. To cong;enial minds 
her attachment will be increased. With them she 
will enjoy, as often as she has opportunity, senti- 
mental and friendly delight, the circulation of 
thought, the reciprocation of confidence. 

The feast of reason, and the flow of soul. 

And these, my friends, are satisfactions which de. 
pend not on youth, nor on the advantages peculiar to 
it: satisfactions which, in some respects at least, 
will grow with your growing years ; and which, in 
every case, will survive the transient flower of 
beauty. Let me again remind you of the period of 
its decay. Of that period you cannot be reminded 
too often. 

When it arrives, those hollow-hearted men that, 
for their own ends, now swarm around you with 
every semblance of love or admiration, will disperse 
like flies at the approach of winter. In a little time 
they will forget you, as if you had never been ; or 
remember you only to say to every one they meet, 
how much you are altered. But what words can 
paint the desolation of her, who finds herself thus 
forsaken and despised, without any resource in her 
own breast 7 
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I think I see her flying to her glass, day after 
day, to observe whether mat flatterer will prove more 
constant At first she is astonished, she is shocked, 
at the stapidity of those men, who can become insen-. 
flible to a face or form like hers ! But in a little time, 
that once soothing glass, which was wont to transport 
her with the reflected image of herself, begins to with« 
draw its flatteries toa She is alarmed nnd depressed* 
She seeks consolation ftom some low dependant, who, 
with a grave face and glowing accent, assures her, she 
Is handsomer than ever ; whSe the mercenary wretch 
secretly laughs her to scorn. Every artifice of dress, 
all the seduction of ornament, is studied and practised 
with more exquisite soUcitude. She views herself on 
every side ; the waste seems repaired. Her spirits 
rise ; she is overjoyed. With renewed expectation 
she sallies forth : she dances her usual round ; some 
one in pity tells her how well she looks : the even- 
ing is past in triumph. She returns home exhausted 
with the flutter. Next morning the mirror is con- 
sulted again. She is pale, sickly, fiiint; her eyes 
are sunk; the wrinkles appear — ^more than ever. 
Again she is startled, terrified, fidls into a rage. The 
storm bursts on her domestics, spends itself, subsides. 
The usual methods are tortured, to make her up ; 
and if some new expedient is suggested, that can 
better disguise Nature, and deceive the beholder — 
what a diaoovery ! Thus between the vicissitudes of 
hope and fear, of exultation ind despondence, on a 
subject to her weak unfurnished mind the most in- 
teresting of all others, she is. miserably tossed ; till 
by such repeated and vic^nt perturbation, conspiring 
with the aiddition of years, she is consigned over to 
despair, the heart^verwhelming despair, of being 
never praised more for those unhappy charms which 
•be at length perceives are beyond recovery lost^— 
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What Toong woman of reflection would not prevent 
such ridicutouB distress ? But, can you think of any 
way to prevent it, so efficacious, as the turning be* 
times your principal attention to your better part? 
That even in this way you shall become wholly in- 
different, about the decline of an appearance which 
used to give your friends as well as yourselves plea^ 
sure, I will not affirm. But if so high a strain of 
phUosophy be hardly practicable, sl^ however I 
think you must acknowledge, that the advances of 
age will be supported much the more easily for such 
preparation. In the mean while, how many vexa- 
tions, that harass and distract the greater part of 
your sex, will be thus obviated by you ! 

In truth, most of the grievances complained of 
by mortals are selfcreated. They proceed from 
that fondness of fiincy, which gives consequence to 
trifles, or from those gusts of passion which produce 
agitation without cause. But, next to the power of 
rdigion, can you imagine any means of avoiding 
both so probable, as the wise and calm pursuits to 
which I would now persuade you? Permit me, 
my much-loved hearers, to succeed. Defor not, by 
the cultivation of your minds, as well as hearts, to 
lay in a store of enjoyment and comfort, such as you 
can repair to in secret, when all abroad is unsolacing 
and insipid. 

Every thing external is hastening to change and 
dissolution. You yoursdyes are gUding insensibly 
down the current of time. Can you bear the thought 
of resigning your passage to eternity to the bhnd 
impulse of chance, caprice, and ignorance ? Or, can 
you, like illiterate and incurious mariners, sailing 
by some beautifrd coast, be satisfied to hurry along, 
without attending to the various prospects and nu- 
oenMiB objects, which nature and art have spread 
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oat befiire you ; or without taking advantage of the 
best assistance you can find on your voyage, to im 
prove whatever is instructive, or ornamental, and 
praiseworthy / Have you fi>rgotten, that when landed 
on the blissAil shore, your feUcity will bear no incon^ 
siderable proportion to your present attainments in 
knowledge ; that the most enlarged understandings, 
where the dispositions have been of a piece, will be 
rewarded by the noblest discoveries ; in short, that 
they who shine now in the fiiirest lights of wisdom, 
shall, like the more distinguishing stars of heavei^ 
be crowned hereafler with superior splendor ! 



READING. ' 

To read well, is to possess a most useful and 
agreeable qualification ; aad though reading is the 
earliest commenced branch of our education, few 
acquire that degree of proficiency in it which is 
attainable. Permps this partly arises firom injudi- 
cious tuition in early life, but chiefly, we incline to 
believe, from sel^neglect in more mature years. 
For the latter we can offer no remedy ; for if any 
be ignorant of the great uses of reading, and the 
congtaTit and careful practice which alone will ac- 
quire or preserve excellence in this accomplishment, 
then: early education has been to so little purpose, 
that nothing that we could say would cause them to 
betake themselves to study. 

But to our young readers, who wish to improve 
themselves, and fer whose improvement and amuse- 
ment we are diligently, and, we trust, not quite 
uni^coeBsftdly lading, some hints towards cor- 
recting erroneous, and acquiring judicious habits ci 
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readingf, will perhaps not be unacceptable, more 
especidly as they will be brief. 

1. Reading is neither more nor i&m than speak' 
ing afufther's words for him ; confiequently, unless 
you fully understand a composition, you cannot 
possibly read it even tolerably. 

2. The first point then to be attended to, is to 
put yourself in possession of the author*s sense, and 
also of his peculiar turn of expression, and genera] 
tone of tkivicingj for unless you have secured this 
possession, nothing but mere chance can enable 
you so to modulate your voice, and place your 
emphasis, as to convey to your heaiors the meaning 
of Aim whose words you are speaking. 

3. Bearing in mind what reading is, be careful to 
read as you would speak; that is, to speak the 
words of your author in the same key or tone in 
which you would speak words of your own expres. 
sive of the same feelings upon the same object 

4 A very arbitrary use is made of punctuation , 
and in many compositions, if you give to each stop 
precisely the pause which it technically represents, 
you will most assuredly neither do justice to jour 
author, nor give any satisfaction to your auditors. 
A proper attention to the sense of your author, a 
judicious consideration of the connexion of the sen* 
tences, and a constant practical remembrance that 
you are speaking his wordsy will in&llibly direct 
you to proper pauses, and to correct modulation of 
tone. 

5. In reading, particularly when the composition 
consists of long sentences, you should take advan^ 
tage of every pause, however short, to inhale a 
siSicient suppljp of air to famish you with breath 
to proceed to the next pause ; and you should care 
fully practise Haa act of taking these inspirations 
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skiHuUy, ayoiding any evident and aadible eSLeitioDB 
for that purpose. 

6. Reading being etsentially an imitative faculty, 
you will undoubtedly derive much benefit from at- 
tending to the readmg of a skilful teacher. Much, 
however, must depend upon your own attention and 
perseverance; and you must be careful to derive 
instruction from others, rather in the general prm- 
ciples of reading, than -in their particular application 
to practice ; because every one has a peculiar man. 
ner and peculiar tones, and those which are very 
peaceful in one person, would be equally ungraceful 
in another. 

7. Assiduous practice, careful observation, and a 
constant recollection of what we now reiterate, that 
in reading a work, you are speaking the avthor'B 
words for him^ will give you such a proficiency in 
this important and delightful art, as will be highly 
creditable to yoursell^ and equally gratifying to youi 
friends and associates. 



ADVANTAGES OP A TASTE FOR THE BEAUTIES 

OF NATURE. 

That perception and sensibility to beauty, which, 
when cultivated and improved, we term tairte, is 
most general and uniform with respect to those ob. 
jects, which are not liable to variation from accident, 
caprice, or fashion. The verdant lawn, the shady 
grove, tlie variegated landscape, the boundless ocean, 
and the starry firmament, are contemplated with 
pleasure by every beholder. But Hie emotions of 
di^rent spectators, though similar in kind, difier 
widely in degree ; for, to relish with full delight the 
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enchanting scenes of nature, the mind must be mu 
corrupted by avarice, sensuality, or ambition ; quick 
in her sensibilities, elevated in her sentiments, and 
devout in her afifections. 

If this enthusiasm were chegisbed by eadi indi- 
vidual, in that degree which is consistent with the 
indispensable duties of his station, the felicity of 
human life would be considerably augmented. From 
this source the refined and vivid pleasures of the 
imagination are almost entirely derived. The ele- 
gant arts owe their choicest beauties to a taste for 
Sie contemplation of nature. Painting and sculp* 
ture are express imitations of visible objects : and 
where would be the charms of poetry, if divested 
of the imagery and embellishments which she bor- 
rows firom rural scenes? Painters, statuaries and 
poets, therefore, are always ambitious to acknowled^ 
themselves the pupils of nature ; and, as their skill 
increases, they grow more and more delighted with 
every view of the animal and vegetable world. 

The scenes of nature contribute powerfully to in* 
spire that serenity, which heightens their beauties, 
and is necessary to our full enjoyment of them. By 
a secret sympathy, the soul catches the harmony 
which she contemplates, and the frame within as 
similates itself to that without In this state of 
sweet composure, we become susceptible of virtuous 
impressions from almost every surrounding object 
The patient oz is viewed with generous compla- 
cency ; the guileless sheep, with pity ; and the play- 
ful lamb, with emotions of tenderness and love. We 
rejoice with the horse in his liberty and exemption 
firom toil, while he ranges at large through enam- 
elled pastures. *We are charmed with the songs of 
birds, soothed with the buzz of insects, and pleased 
with the sportive motion of fishes, because these are 
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•aqvenioiiB of enjoyment ; and, havinff feK a com- 
men interest in the gratificatione of inferior bem^ 
we shmll be no longer indifferent to their miflferingBi 
or become wantonly instrumental in producing them. 
Bnt the taste £ot natural beauty ib subservient to 
higher purposes, than those whicn have been enu- 
merated. The cultivation of it not only refines and 
humanizes, but dignifies and exalts the affections. 
It elevates them to the admiration and love of that 
Being, who is the Author of all that is fair, sublime 
and good in llie creation. Scepticism and irrefigion 
are hardly compatible vnth the sensibilibr of heart, 
which arises from a just and lively relish of tita 
wisdom, harmony and order subsisting in the world 
around us. Emotions of piety must spring up spom 
taneously in the bosom, that is in unison with all 
animated nature. Actuated by this beneficial and 
divine inspiration, man finds a &ne in every grove ; 
and, glowing with devout fervor, he joins his song 
to the universal chorus, or muses the praise of the 
Almighty in more expressive silence. 



THE VALUE OF LETTERS TO WOMAN. 

Opinion is now more than ever it was in fiivor of 
the diffusion of knowledge ; and it is only to be ex- 
pecjted that woman should profit by this enlargement 
of feeling. Not that the Mat bleu is not as unpopu- 
lar as ever ; but as female acquirement has become 
more common, it attracts less notice, and its utility 
and importance are better understood. 

Still, however, there is no possession, of which 
men are so tenacious, as that of learning. Perhaps 
it is because knowledge is power, that they are 

D 
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fherefi>Fe not disposed to share it with woman ; or 
perhaps it is because, instead of improving it to good 
purpose, she sometimes only uses it as a plea finr 
assumption* 

It is to be feared that thett reluctance is to be 
ascribed principally to the latter cause ; fat it must 
be allowed that literary ladies have not been always 
very prepossessing. Tlie disciple of Woolstancrail 
Jirew off her hat, and called for a bootjack ; and 
imagined that by affecting the manners of the other 
sex, she should best assert her equality with them. 
The female pedant appears in a disordered dress, 
and with inky fingers ; and fancies that the farther 
she is removed from feminine grace, the nearer she 
approaches to manly vigor. And we cannot wonder 
that, with such examples, men should prefer pro- 
ficients in housewifery to smatterers in science ; and 
that they would rather see on their wife's table Mrs 
Dalgairns on Domestic, than Mrs. Marcet on Pditi- 
col. Economy. 

But then there is no reason why female acquire 
ment should be identified with all this foXly, On the 
contrary, it is the tendency of real knowledge to 
make her sensible, as well as humble ; and it is on 
this very account so valuable to wcunen. 

To produce, however, this good effect, acquirement 
must not be superficial. It is not the occaeaonally 
reading a review, or skimming a periodical, that will 
improve the mind, or aSbrd us solid satisfaction. A 
very little knowledge grathered in this way enables 
a woman, indeed, to shme in conversation, and gives 
her the credit of being very intellectual ; but ^ is 
at the same time conscious of the weakness of her 
pretension, and is not unlikely to endeavor to oonv- 
pensate by mere fiuency for what she feels her do> 
ficiency in depth. 
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Women are by no means wanting in ready tal- 
ent: their perception is very quick; and they are 
dexterous in applying the knowledge they possess. 
Thus they sometimes seem to make a nq>id progress, 
and even to outstrip fninds of greater vigor. But, 
on this account, intellectual discipline is, in their 
case, the more essential, that it may teach them how 
really to improve tiieir talent, and that it may check 
an exuberance which is generally disappointing be* 
cause it is precocious. 

It is to superficial attainment that we may trace 
most of the mistakes which persons ftll into with 
respect to literature. We are never so likely to bo 
conceited as when we estimate our proficiency solely 
by the number of our acquirements. And this is 
not unfrequently the case with women. They know 
a little Latin, a little Italian, a little German, per- 
haps a little Hebrew, or a little Greek, and they im* 
mediately imagine themselves scholars. And they 
are not unfirequently encouraged in their belief by 
the flattery of their fi*iends : ror to construe a page 
in a classic author, to read a German play, or to 
quote a stanza of an Italian poet, is quite sufficient 
to establish their claim to superior talent Can we 
wonder, then, that they should be a little prone tu 
vanity, when so much is thought of very trifling 
attainments ; or that they should be somewhat am- 
bitious of literary fame, when it may be so easily 
obtained ? 

It was diflerent with the ladies of an earlier oen- 
tar^,-^with the Moricee, and Bilibaldicce, and Blau- 
resicaB, of whom Erasmus makes honorable mention. 
The daughters of^More, and the sisters of Pirekhei- 
merus, the associate of Edward, and the pupil of 
Roger Ascham, enjoyed, indeed, no common advan. 
tages. But what would tlie female bel esprit f^ the 
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nineteenth oentmy think of mniTitJiining a Latin 
correspondence with the first scholar of the age? 
Or what would our modem blue-stockings make of 
a dialogue of Plato, or a play of Sophodes ? Or, to 
refer to a later period, how would our lady philoso- 
phers solve a problem in the '*• Ladies* Diary ?** 

Literature, indeed, yns a rare accomplidbment 
amongst women of fixrmer days; but when they 
did attempt it, they were satisfied with no ordinary 
proficiency. It is a pity that their industry and 
good sense are not ofkoier imitated ; fiir, though we. 
may not wish all women to be, like them, Grecians, 
or mathematicians, we cannot question the superi. 
ority of intellectual pursuits to many of the usual 
ways of getting rid of time. Why ebould not the 
leisure of women be employed in storing and strength* 
ening their minds? Why, if they are spared the 
fiitigues of active life, should they be debarred firom 
the pleasures of literature ? The lives of too many 
of them are spent almost in idleness, and the alleged 
inappropriateness of intellectual pursuits fumiuiee 
a plea fer listlessness and trifling. They fancy 
themsdves not called to mental exertion, and they» 
therefore, throw away their time in firivolGus occu- 
pation, or still more firivoknis amusement Passant 
la moiti^ de leur temps ii ne rien faire, et Pautre 
moitid ^ fiiire des riens. But though ail may not 
have taste or capacity fer the high^ branches of 
learning, — all may not be able to paraphrase Job, or 
to trandate Epictetns : — ^yet there bre few -who mav 
not improve their talents, and would not be much 
more agreeable, as well as usefiU, if their minds 
were cultivated and enlarged. 

There are some branches of knowledge which are 
strictly feminine, and firom which there can be no 
feason fer discouraging the sex. We may doubt 
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fbe appropriateness of the crucible and the bloiT 
pipe, or may wish the fair naturalist a better em- 
ployment than breaking stones; but what is so 
calculated to embellish and re£ne the mind, as the 
belies lettres of every age and country ? Only we 
should.be always on our guard against imperfect 
attainment, and against making Uie enlargement 
of our sphere an excuse fiir being rambling and 
desultory. 

There is a mistake with regard to languages into 
which women sometimes &11. They imagine that 
they cannot know too many tongues; and they 
forget that it is chiefly as a key to literature that 
these are valuable. Thus, when they have mastered 
one or two books, they are only anidous to pass on 
to another continental dialect And yet, if the la- 
bor lavished on verbal criticism has sometimes been 
regarded as mis-spent, how much more so is that 
which tends to ccmvert the mind into nothing but a 
dictionary ! It is not with a view of accumulating 
wor^ but of acquiring ideas, that it is useful to be 
a linguist. 

But we are all apt to estimate acquirements by 
their rarity, and to neglect what is easy and essen- 
tial, for the sake of what is more di£BiCQlt and un* 
common. A young woman, far instance, will at- 
tempt Dante, who cannot construe Metastasio ; and, 
what is infinitely worse, will puzzle herself with 
German inflections, before she is fiimiliaT with 
Lindley Murray. We have beard of a lady, who, 
when at a loss how to i^wU a wcord, put a dash 
under the questionable letters, that, if wrong, they 
might pass for a joke. Modem education ought to 
prevent the nec^eity of such expedients ; but even 
where women are adepts in orthography, they are 
not always so in punctuation: though they may 
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aflfect to be lingoists, it by no means follows that 
they are good English scholars. 

It is most important, not only that the mind 
should be well mibrmed, but that there should be a 
taste for literature ; and that knowledge should be 
appreciated for its own sake, and not merely as a 
distinction. The superiority of cultivated women 
is, in every thing, very apparent They have been 
accustomed to think, and to discriminate, and their 
opinion is not a mere m<Hnentary impulse. Their 
sphere, too, is enlarged, — ^they are not so much 
actuated by selfish foelings, or so liable to receive 
partial, and consequently erroneous, impressions. 
T " v view every subject more calmly, and decide 
m^- <lispassionateIy, and are generally more cor- 
rect ^heir own sentiments, and more liberal to 
those \S others. 

It is mediocrity that is intolerant and opinionative. 
A woman who, without reflection, takes up the views 
of others, is- peculiarly accessible to party spirit, 
and this is one reason why women, in general, are 
more zealous partisans than the other sex: their 
minds are more contracted, their knowledge more 
confined, and their prejudices stronger. We can 

Suite understand the strictures of Addison on the 
{male sectarists of his day ; for, though we have no 
patches now to mark our distinctions, the spirit of 
party is equally exclusive. 

As a corrective to this, as well as a preservative 
from error, letters are very useful, and in this view, 
perhaps, almost as much so to women as to men ; 
especially now, in these days of progress, when 
every class should be prepared for its advance, and 
when even the fomale mind should be strengthened 
for the increase of light What an easy dUpe to 
empiricism or design is a hal^ducated woman ! 
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With irafiicient aoquiremeDt to be vain, and snffi- 
dent sensibility to be soon imposed on, she may be 
easily seduced &om principles which she has re. 
oeived only on the authority of others, and which 
she is therefore ill prepared to defend. It was want 
of knowledge, of which the priest of Rome availed 
himself^ when he assailed the female devotee with 
all the appliances of his superstition, and prevailed 
on her to forsake real duties for the quietism and 
asceticism of the convent. And it is want of know- 
ledge, of which the modem heretic equally makes 
use, when he too "leads captive silly women,** and 
finds none so accessible to his influence as the weak, 
the sensitive, and the unenlightened. 

Piety may be misguided, though it cannot be 
excessive: and the female mind, constitutionally less 
stable than that of man, needs especially the iMillast 
of sound knowledge and good sense. It is apt to 
pursue opinions to extremes, and to allow too much 
to its favorite bias; and on thb account an accurate 
acquaintance with truth is the more essentiaL 

No character commands more respect than that 
of the religious and cultivated woman ; and it is to 
the credit of the sex that letters and religion have 
usually been associated. We dwell with pleasure 
on the piety of Lady Jane Grey, if that of Eliza- 
beth be questionable. And we m^ surely hope 
that she, who, when copies of the Scriptures were 
still scarce, presented the Hebrew Pentateuch to a 
scholar too poor to buy one, could herself appreciate 
the sacred gift Neither can we ferget more recent 
examples. The names of Russell and of Hutchinson, 
of Rowe, Chapone, and Smith, of the amiable 
authoress of Father Clement, and of the revered 
Hannah More, are together treasured in our aiinds 
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M hofffy remmiflcenoesof the union of female piafy 
and accomplishment 

We cannot, indeed, for a moment question the 
advantage of letters to a religious woman. They 
afSbrd her occupation, refresh &r mind, and increase 
her power of usefuh^. Religion itself is an in- 
tellectual as well as spiritual exercise ; and its do&> 
trines, though level to ordinary capaoities, iBvolvo 
the highest speculations. Thev ii&rm and dasoi. 
pline, as well as spirituaUae fLe mind, — and it is 
delightful to observe the intelligence of many who 
have no other teacher. 

Neither can we suppose that men are altogetbsr 
averse to female literature. They would not, es- 
pecially when they are themselves superior, wish to 
encounter, even in a female companion, the cob- 
tractedness of ignorance^ or the ineptitude of &Uy. 
They can have little pleasure in associating with 
those whose only conversation is nUdiaa$iee or 
gossip. 

Rather would they desire to meet in a domestio 
eirde a companion who could sympathize, if not 
participate, in their higher pursuits, who eould 
appreciate literary excellence, and taste intellectual 
pleasure, and to whom knowledge had given eleva^ 
tion and refinement 

Nor would her accomplishments, in any degree^ 
indispose her for active domestic duties. Or£r is 
the symptom of a .well-regulated mind, and tiie 
woman, who has felt the unportance of interior 
arrangement, will scarcely be indi^rent to her 
minage. And if experience has ever seemed to 
miHtate against this conclusion, the exceptions may 
be attributable to nature rather than education, and 
have probably proceeded from a constitutional defect, 
which intellectual discipline may have, in some 
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degrrae, amended, bat which it has not been aUe 
altogether to correct Disorder is the accident, not 
the consequence, of talent; and, as it is the more 
oonspicuons, so it is the less excused when accom- 
ponied with mental superiority. The irregularities 
which proceed from indolence or frivolity receive 
fax more indulgence. 

Censorship is, indeed, always severe on female 
talent, and not unfrequently is a woman prejudged 
a slattern, because reputed a genius. Slovenly at- 
tire, an ill-conducted household and an ill-arranged 
table, are in the minds of many identified with 
female acquirement Yet lighter accomplishments 
may be the more likely cause of such disorder ; and 
she who has spent h^ life at her harp, or at het 
frame, will be less disposed to active duties than 
one to whom exertion is habitual. If the woman 
of mind bears with equanimity petty vexations, — ^if 
she lends a reluctant ear to ^mly tales^ — if she is 
not always expatiating on her economy, nor enter- 
taining by a discussion of domestic annoyances; 
she is not the less capable of controlling her house- 
hold, or of maintaining wder in its several depart, 
ments. Rather will i3ie occupy her station with 
more dignity, and fulfil its duties with greater ease. 

At the same time she should ever l^ar in mind, 
that knowledge is not to elevate her above her sta^ 
tion, or to excuse her firom the discharge of its most 
trifling duties. It is to correct vanity, and repress 
pteteiDaioB, It is to teach her to know her place 
and her fiinctions, to make her eontent with one, 
and willing to fulfil the other. It is to render her 
more useful, more humble, and more happy. 

And surely such a woman will be, of all others, 
the best satisfied with her lot She will not seek dis. 
tinction, and, therefore, will not meet with disap- 
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pointment She wUI not be dependent on the wnrld* 
and thus she will avoid its vexations. She will be 
liable neither to restlessness nor ermui; — ^but she 
will be happy in her own home, and by her own 
hearth, in tke fulfilment of religious and domestic 
duty, and in the profitable employment of her time 



HAPPINESS. 

In this world all are professedly engaged in the 
pursuit of happiness ; yet all complain of the vanity 
of their undertaking. The wisest of men, having 
essayed all the luxurious arts of enjojrment, de- 
Glared all earthly [Measures to be mere vanity and 
vexation of spirit ; and undoubtedly the wisest of 
men was right. We are all endowed with sufficient 
self-love, but it unfortunately happens, that, as was 
pithily and truly said by a celebrated philosopher, 
our Self-love labors under a mittake. 

Perfect happiness is to be fi>und only in the eter- 
nal presence of God ; but we actually avoid even 
that imperfect happiness of which the human state 
is susceptible, by the very methods which we take 
to secure it. To avoid all sinful and all useless pur- 
suits ; to be temperate in our pleasures ; to be exact 
observers of the most rigid order in all that we do ; 
ajid to leave no portion of our time without its por- 
tion of employment, is the certain, as it is also the 
ordyj road to so much happiness as is consistent with 
our brief and chequered exbtence. We ought ever 
to consider this life as but the road to an eternal life, 
and to employ every moment of it so as to fit our- 
selves for the awful and certain transition. If we 
live thus, employ ourselves oonstantiy, methodicaUy 
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and toefl, we shall know nothing of that painfii] 
iracuity of soul, which is more terrible than death 
itself: for whole lives thus employed, instead of 
affording occasion for remorse, disgust, weariness, 
or regret, will be like a smiling and productive field, 
whose crop will be all that is earthly of that uni- 
/ersally pursued, but seldom gained object, — Hafpi« 

NESS. 



FEMALE EDUCATION. 

It is a good sign of the advance of society when 
attention is paid to the education of women. The 
youth of the other sex commonly monopolize all the 
care of a rude people, and the female child is left to 
acquire as she may the little menial arts, which are 
to be her perpetual and exclusive employment And 
even when war and the chase have given place to 
intellectual pursuits, it is long before woman reaps 
tlie advantage. Her beauty is still considered her 
sole claim to regard, and her mind is thought in* 
capable of culture, or not worth the pains. 

The increased attention bestowed upon female 
improvement is a proof of the superiority of the 
modern to the ancient civilized world. We hear of 
one or two gifted women in Greece and Rome, — of 
Sappho, and of^Aspasia, and of Porcia; but the 
generality were consigned to the distaff, and were 
never thought of in connexion with any more ele- 
vated employment. 

One might almost say, at present, that the error 
lies in the contrary extreme ; — ^not that too much 
thought or pains can be bestowed on female educa- 
tion, but that too much is sometimes attempted in 
it, and too much expected from it. Education is 
indeed very influential, but it cannot do every thing* 
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It may mould, but it eeldom transforms, diaractei ; 
it may evoke, but it cannot originate ; it improves, 
but it does not create. And as with regard to rdi 
8^on, education can do nothing without a highei 
mflueDce ; so, in other respects, its operation wm be 
much affected by constitutional bias and natural 
capacity. 

However contrary to the theory of some, it it 
very evident that there is an innate moral and in- 
tellectual bias, which contributes greatly to the 
formation of individual character. It is in the mind 
as in the body ; there is a peculiarity in each which 
no training can take away, which is observable, not 
only in those preeminently distinguished, but in all. 
For all have their peculiar aspect, as well as their 
general resemblance ; and we need not be indebted 
to physiognomical or phrenological science for a 
truth which experience and observation sufficiently 
discover. 

It isi perhap(;^ one of the faults of modem educa- 
tion^ and especially of that of women, that this dif- 
ference is sometimes overlooked. There are now a * 
system and a routine, to which every girl must be 
subjected A few years ago, this was by some ex- 
tended even to bodily discipline ; and we have heard 
of delicate females being sent out with their brothers 
with perforated shoes, that they might be inured to 
hardidiips, which they would probably in afier-li& 
never have to encounter. 

The felly of such conduct was evident from its 
results : it was a mania that lasted only fer a while 
(till Emile was fergotten ; ) but it is easier to discern 
a physical than a moral error, and mwsk easier, too, 
to correct it 

We may oflen see instances of a similar mistake ' 
m the intellectual treatment of young ^eopk of the 
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present day, espedaUy in mattera of mere taste. 
Yet, in thc»e, we must allow that natore is peculiarly 
arbitrary. There are some who can see no beauty 
inaC3iuide, — ^there are others who can hear, un- 
moved, the death-song of Weber ; still music and 
psinting are deemed so essential, that every young 
womui must handle a pencil, or strike the harp 
How many a poor girl is, in this way, doomed to 
■ympbQni2e three or four hours every day, to play 
without an ear, and to sing without a voice ; and, 
after many years of irksome drudgery, to discover 
that her soul was not tuned to harmony, and that all 
her meritorious exertions cannot supply natural 
defects! 

Music and drawing are very delightAil, but they 
are surely not essential. A woman may be very 
good, very clever, very pleasing, without them ; nay, 
much more pleasing than when she is, as it were, 
forced into their service, and made to affect a taste. 
For then there will be a perpetual display of some 
labored studio, or some double octave bravura, the 
only merit of which is its painful execution. And 
for a woman to play and draw only a little is equally 
distressing to her firiends and to herself; for they 
are constrained to admire, and she to execute, in 
spite of the consciousness of insincerity on the one 
lumd, and of foilure on the other. 

The loss of time which these useless efforts in 
volve is, perhaps, their least eviL To force the in- 
clination in things indifferent has a bad moral eflfect 
Constrained studies are seldom successful; and, 
frequently, the error is universal, and pervades the 
system. Certain things are to be acquired, certain 
rules observed, whatever be the ability, taste, or 
temper. Natural inferiority, instead of ^ling itself 
assisted, is, not unfrequently, wholly discouraged by 
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this unbending routine ; and the innate and peculiar 
talent, if such there be, languishes for want of cuL 
ture. Still more lamentable is the effect on dispoei 
tion. Hov7 often is irritability liie consequence of 
wounded sensitiveness; and how often does the 
severity which may be requisite to restrain the im- 
petuous, freeze and paralyze the di£Eident and tender ! 
Many a gentle spirit, has been crushed; many a 
feeling heart chilled ; many an amiable disposition 
rendered fretful and peevish, by a want of sympa- 
thy in instructors. 

It would be far more wise to study the peculiar- 
ities of temper and talent, and to adapt our treat- 
ment accordingly. It is surely not desirable that 
the characters of all young women should be as uni- 
form as b their hand-writing ; and it is as absurd 
to attempt universal conformity of mind as it is of 
mode. To make no allowance for moral and intel- 
lectual difference is, indeed, a greater mistake, than 
for a little woman to adopt a French coiffure, or a 
plain woman a conspicuous dress, merely in compli- 
ance with fashion. 

On the other hand, how much may be efi^ted by 
a tender and judicious treatment ! How may the 
timid be encouraged, and the languid stimulated, 
and the latent spark of genius fanned ! How may 
even the dull be roused to exertion, and be made to 
feel, at least, sympathy in what is refined and intel- 
lectual ! 

Adaptation is indeed the great secret m education; 
—adaptation to circumstance as well as to character, 
and, one might almost say, to inclination, as well as to 
ability; For, though there is a danger in ovw-indul- 
gence in this respect, there is even more danger in 
over.restraint; and if the favorite exeroise of the 
mind be not prejudicial, it is surely better to en 
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courage and direct than to thwart it It is, as in 
the choice of a profeission ; — &w rise to eminence 
whose wishes are counteracted, — so few attain pro- 
ficiency in that to which they are strongly disin- 
clined. And though this may be but an excuse for 
inddence, and, of course, must, in such cases, be 
overruled, it may, too, be an intuitive instinct, whose 
intimations, at feast, merit attention. For as the 
appetite often points out what the stomach will bear, 
80 the taste often indicates what the intellect will 
master. 

The education of women should, of course, be 
strictly feminine. Yet this afiects m<H'e the manner 
than the matter of instruction ; for it is not so much 
what is taught, as the way in which it is taught, and 
the use made of it, that determines character. 
Knowledge, in itself, has no tendency to make a 
woman imfeminine, any more than it has to make a 
man proud ; but it is the self-sufficiency which is 
sometimes instilled as its accompaniment, which 
produces assumption and conceit in the one case, and 
arrogance in the other. 

Perfoct acquirement demands time and applica> 
tioD ; and it has this good effect, that while it satis- 
fies and fixes the mii^ ii does not cheat it into a 
false estimate of its own powers. On the contrary, 
superficial knowledge dazzles by the rapidity of its 
attainment ; and while it impresses us with a no- 
tion of our own superiority, leads us to despise those 
who have travelled by slower steps. It is thus that 
young women sometunes entertain an overweening 
idea of their own talents. They are, as the phrase 
is, well educated ; that is, ihey have been taught a 
great many things, and they tbmk to impress others 
with the same opinion of their proficiency with 
which they delude themselves. 
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It ifl, indeed, no wonder that yonng woflien sbould 
be 80 very clever now-a^ys. There are w many 
helps to learning, and steps to Pamassos. There 
are so many pioneers to level the way, that it is a 
libel any longer to call it steep. If grammar be dry 
and abstruse, its necessity is superseded; — ^if the 
dictionary be irksome, there is the interlined trans- 
lation ; — ^if the classic author be obscure and pon- 
derous, there is the lucid paraphrase, and the ele 
gant abridgment Be the nut ever so hard, the 
kernel is extracted. Our very babies may suck the 
sweets of Froissart, Robertson, and Hume, and 
follow with infantile curiosity the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. 

Youth is now such a very busy time. There are 
so many languages that must be learnt; so many 
accomplishments that must be mastered ; so many 
sciences with which we must be familiar. A Utde 
while ago, French was a rare acquirement, but what 
ffirl now does not sigh with Filicaja, <h: weep with 
KlopBtock? The versatility of ^nale talent, is, 
indeed, abundantly improved. Master succeeds to 
master, and dass to class. The day of the scholar, 
like that of the instructor, is parodied out into 
hours; and the sixth portion of each, which is crib, 
bed by the former to run to a new pufol, is not un- 
frequently all that is allowed to the latter to prepare 
for a new teacher. 

It is weU that mechanics can assist; that the 
inclination of the hand may be given by the cheiitv 
plaM, and the intricades of time defined by a pen- 
dulum, and the problems of perspective resolved by 
a lens. Could the modem school-room be preserved 
like the saloons of Pompeii, it might pass in suc- 
ceeding centuries for a refined inquisition. There 
would be found stocks for tlie fingers, and pulleys 
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he (he neck, and weiglits and engines of snspicioiM 
form and questionable purposes ; and, in spite of all 
our vaunts of philanthropy, we might pass in fbtare 
ages &r the inventors of ingenious tortures. 

But jS)r what end is all this apparatus? It m 
certainly very right that knowledge should be sim» 
plified, that the child of the nineteenth oentary 
should profit by its illumination, and that little ffirlsi 
instead of poring out their eyes at embroidered 
frames, should be treated as moral and intelligent 
beings. But where there is such over-feeding, is it 
possible that there can be digestion ? Where there 
18 such an anxiety to impart brilliancy, is it nol Sot 
display rather than for use 7 

It IS quite different with boys. They are still 
kept, fi)r the most part, to their old drudgery. They 
must still fight their way through classic lore, 
through crabbed grammars, and corrupt texts ; they 
must still go to Aristotle for logic, to Newton for 
science, to Thucydides and to Livy for history ; and 
though they are assisted in their difficult path by 
the labors of past and present generations, they 
must still work hard before they can reap the fruit 
And better for that they should do so; that they 
should encounter the fag of the student before they 
can carry off the glory of the scholar. 

It would be well if the same principle were acted 
on with regard to girls ; if their educaticni were 
more solid and less flashy, and ij^ instead of sipfMng 
like butterflies at every flower, they laid in a store 
of useful learning for future use. For it is not to 
glitter in a sunbeam, and display a ceaseless variety 
of gay and gaudy colors, that woman shouk' bo 
educated, but to occupy her station with graee, ttf;d 
to fiilfil its duties with humility. 

Yet this is oflen too much forgotten in the whiii 

K 
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•f employments which constitute the edacation of 
many young w<Hnen. They are allowed no time to 
think. They acquire mechanically ; and tJie object 
proposed to them is, not the satis^ction resulting 
fiom knowledge, nor its intrinsic value, but to ontrie 
their compeers, and to shine in society. 

A little girl is in this way often, from her in&ncy, 
trained to exhibit She competes for the prize in 
the nHHning concert, and glitters in a silver medal, 
the envy of her class. In the evening she shows 
off to an admiring circle, and her little heart dances 
time to her fingers, as she listens to the applauding 
whispers which her execution evokes. Her in&ntile 
sketches lie upon her mother's table ; and when she 
is summoned from her school-room, it is to play her 
last concerto to Mrs. A., or to show her portfolio to 
Mrs. R And can we wonder that the same habits 
should continue? Metuvaige honte will, indeed, sel- 
dom incommode her : she may think it interesting 
to affect a tremor, or she may be really disturbed 
when a more gifled competitor carries off the pahn ; 
but her own success will ever be her object, and she 
will be continually on the look-out for opportunities 
of display. Good sense or natural diffidence may 
correct the error; but if the modest blush ever 
mantle in her cheek, if she ever shrinks from exhi- 
bition, it is not her education which is in fault 

May we not to this system ascribe many of the 
errors of future conduct ? May we not trace its efl 
fects in the different developments of female vanity ? 
Exhibition becomes a habit which is not easily 
thrown aside ; and its desire must, in some way or 
other, be gratified. It not unfrequently continues 
«ven when a better principle has been infused, and 
leads even religious women to step out of their 
sphere, and to be as ambitious of display on RnirU««ai 
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Mibjects as others are on worldly ones. And this it 
is that sometimes makes them not unwilling* to be 
themselves the propagators of new opinions, fby 
they are more anxious to attract attention than sera- 
pulous as to the means of doing sa It is hard to 
give up what we have been from oar infancy accus- 
tomed to, to forego a cordial which has been so per- 
petually administered, to be content with a quiet 
fulfilmeut of duties which bring with tiiem no noto- 
riety, when we have been always fed by the stimulus 
of praise. Yet such duties are a woman^s province, 
and for these she should be educated. It is no more 
desirable that she should shine in religious debate 
than that she should glitter in a gay assembly ; and 
if the latter be vain or unprofitable, the former is 
UDBuitable and unfeminine. 

But we are too apt to overlook the end of educa- 
tion, — that it is the formation of character, not the 
mere acquirement of knowledge, that is its legiti- 
mate purpose. 

What a woman knows is comparatively of little 
importance to what a woman is. Let her mind be 
enlarged, and her information accurate ; let her ex. 
eel, if possible, in all that she does attempt, and we 
would find no fault with her if her accomplishments 
be but few. 

How delightful it is to meet with such an (me, 
whose mind is well stored with useful information, 
who is capable of tasting intellectual beauty, and 
of deciding with discretion in the emergencies of 
lifo, and who is, withal, destitute of pretension. And, 
on the contrary, what a sad specimen of folly it is, 
when a young woman is taught all conceivable ac* 
complishments, and when their very number pre- 
cludes the possibility of proficiency in any. She 
can trace Chinese figures in black and white, sketch 
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buttofflieB in Indian tinting, accomplish a few nv 
manc^ on the guitar, a few waltzes on the piano 
forte ; she talks bad French, and worse Italian : but 
she has no taste, no love of knowledge, no real de- 
sire for improvement; her mind is a mere blank; 
she might as well have been employed (Uke her 
grandmothers of old) in copying receipts in half, 
text, or working Adam and Eve upon a sampler. 

It is the same in every thing. Lessons are con- 
sidered the sum of education; And though it u 
certainly very right to have a memoria technica for 
dates, and a rhyme for the signs of the zodiac ; there 
is more to be learnt in history than facts, and^ in 
science than terms. It is the use and application 
of knowledge tliat demand our chief attention. 

What a mistake is the system we complain of 
with regard to religion ! Yet, even in serious femi- 
lies, there is oflen too much of dry routine in re- 
ligious instruction. It is communicated too much 
as a task, which is to be learnt, repeated, and then 
thrown aside. Whereas the principle should per- 
vade every thing. Religion should be the star to 
g^d the young child's path, and to give zest even to 
ber Uttle pleasures. It should be the sunbeam to 
warm her tender heart, and cause it to expand to- 
wards its Creator. It should be the spring, the 
paramount influence, the guide, the incentive. It 
should be inculcated with all the affectionate sym- 
oathy of its Divine teacher, and applied with aU that 
rentle earnestness which wins and subdues the in- 
tuit mind, and chains it with the cords of love to its 
instructor. 

We may make the Bible a class-book, and weary 
our children with Scripture, but we shall never make 
them love religion in this way. The probability is, 
that when the school-room trammels are thrown of^ 
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tliey will throw aside its instructions, and will scarce- 
}v think themselves fully emancipated till they have 
nrgotten all that was taught there. 

Youth is the season for fixing habits. We are 
venr careful that our children should acquire no 
awkward tricks, that their figures should be cor- 
rectly modelled, their manners well formed, and 
their movements grracefully regulated ; but we art 
not always sufficiently careful as to the habitual 
tone and temper of their minds. Yet do we not 
find that the propensities that are the soonest ac- 
quired are always the most inveterate, and that the 
bias, the taste, the complexion, the temperament, are, 
for the most part, determined in very early years 7 

To induce the love as well as the habit of occu- 
pation, — ^to excite an interest, at the same time that 
we accustom to study, — should be our continual en- 
deavor ; and, whilst we de[vecate the charlatanism 
that would teach every thing by cards and counters, 
we should relieve, as much as possible, the irksome- 
ness of the task. And this can only be done by 
being oursehes in earnest Nothing is so infectious 
as enthusiasm of all kinds, and especially to young 
people. Children natorally imbibe the feelings m 
their parents. The little girl who is brought up in 
the country, and who sees those around her inter- 
ested in its occupations, dreams of snowdrops and 
primroses, and thinks no plaything so delightful as 
a spade and a parterre. And, in like manner, if she 
is sure that her instructors themselves care for her 
progress, if she can believe that they sympathize 
with her, she naturally shares in their ardor, and 
almost intuitively acquires whatever they may wish 
to teach. 

We may learn in this, from our Divine inirtmctor. 
B» beeame man that he might teach men ; and wo 
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must identify ourselYes with our children, if we 
would gain tlieir interest We must condescend to 
their little emotions; — sympathize in their simple 
impressions, recall our own young ieelings, and live 
over again our early years, if we would mould them 
to our wishes, and make them regard us as their 
friends. Nor does this require so much deYotkni aji 
might be imagined. Some mothers err a little in 
this respect One would scarcely find fault with a 
parent ft>r giving up too much time to her children ; 
yet children are not the only objects of a mother's 
regard, and by her making them so, she may in 
some measure defeat her own wishes. The proba* 
bility is, that she will render them selfish and de- 
pendent, and disqualify them fhmi coping with those 
who have been nurtured with less tenderness. For 
as the skilful gardener knows when it is better that 
nature should do her own work ; so does the judi- 
cious parent feel that children should sometimes be 
left to try their own strength, and should neither 
expect nor need assistance. 

It is the fiiult not merely of indulgent, but of over- 
anxious parents, to treat their chil£-en too much as 
first objects. This is evident firom their earliest 
years. And the little creatures are very quick at 
discerning their own importance. Their sayings 
repeated, their talents lauded, their pleasures studied. 
They are suffered to interrupt and to interfere ; and, 
though we cannot perhaps say that they are rude, 
we must feel that they are very troublesome. And 
where this treatment is pursued in childhood, it is 
generally continued in adolescence. The young 
people are the perpetual theme; their success is 
blazoned as if it were without precedent, — and we 
are wearied with hearing of their prizes or their 
prospects. Yet all this must have a very bad efiEect 
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apon their future character; for they soon fkaey 
themselves all that their partial friends imagfine,-— 
and then they must either learn a bitter lesson fK>m 
a harsn and censorious world, or prop themselves 
ap in their own good opinion by on extra portion of 
conceit. 

It is, of course, the first care of religious parents 
to prepare their children for their eternal state; bul 
it is by fitting them to fill their relations here, that 
they win best educate them for immortality. Be> 
«des the mere communication of religious truth, of 
what importance is it to regulate the temper, and to 
direct the mind! How many pious persons have 
cause to regret tlieir own inconsistencies ; the con* 
sequence, perhaps, of irritability contracted in child- 
hood, which in maturer years it is very difficult to 
correct ! How often have they to lament their own 
inertness, the natural effect of early indulgence, 
which wastes and deadens the intellectual faculties, 
and disqualifies them for future effort ! And though 
they may struggle against such evils, and by Divine 
Grace may be able to overcome them, they always 
find that bad habits are their worst enemies, and 
that it is much more easy to discern than to correct 
them. 

Amiability, intelligence, and an absence of afiec* 
tation, are the most delightful features in female 
character ; and those which, next to religious prin- 
ciple, it is the business of education to impart And 
if we would wish our children to be loved as weD 
as admired, and esteemed as well as loved ; if we 
would render them happy here, fortify them against 
the changes of life, and fit tliem for its doM, we 
must endeavor to en^afl these qualities upon the 
•olid basis of Christian truth. Religious parents 
will, of course, always look to a higher innuenca^ 
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and wOl feel the inadequacy of all human effiirt; 
but they will nevertheless, dili^ntly sow the seed, 
in hmi^ble !<ope; or. rather, in full assurance that it 
«ri]l be ^/atered &om ahove. 



ON THE STUDIES SUITABLE FOR YOUNG LADIES^ 

EStkey woman should consider herself as sustain- 
ing the eeneral character of a rational hein^, as 
well as me more confined one belonging to the fe- 
male sex ; and therefore the motives ibr acquiring 
general knowledge and cultivating the taste are 
nearly the same to both sexes. The line of sepa- 
ration between the studies of a young man and a 
young woman appears to me to be chiefly fixed by 
this, — ^that a woman is excused from all professional 
knowledge. Professional knowledge means all that 
18 necessary to fit a man for a pecidiar profession or 
buainess. Thus men study in order to qualify 
themselves for the law, for physic, for various de- 
partments in political life, fi>r instructing others 
from the pulpit or the professor's chair. These all 
require a great deal of severe study and technical 
knowledge ; much of which is nowise valuable in 
itself, but as a means to that particular profession 
Now as a woman can never be called to any of 
these professions, it is evident you have notliing to 
do wiUi such studies. A woman is not expected to 
imderstand the mysteries of politics, because she is 
not called to govern ; she is not required to know 
anatomy, because she is not to . perform surgical 
operations ; she need not embarrass herself with Uieo. 
logical disputes, because she will neither be called 
upon to make nor to explain creeds. 
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Men have variouB departments in active life; 
women have but one, and all women have the same, 
difibrently modified indeed by their rank in life and 
other incidental drcumstanoes. It is, to be a wife, 
a mother, a mistress of a family. The knowledge 
belonging to these duties is your professional know- 
ledge, the want of which nothing will excuse. Lit- 
erary knowledge therefore, in men, is often an in- 
dispensable duty ; in women it can be only a desira* 
Ue accomplishment In women it is more imme- 
diately applied to the purposes of adorning and 
improving the mind, of refining the sentiments, and 
mil^lying proper stores fer conversation. For gen- 
eral knowledge women have in some respects more 
advantages tlun men. Their avocations ofien allow 
them more leisure ; their sedentary way of life dis- 
poses them to the domestic, quiet amusement of 
reading; the share they take in the education of 
their children throws them in the way of books. 
The uniferm tenor and confined circle of their lives 
make them eager to diversify the scene by descrip. 
tioos which open to them a new world ; and they 
are eager to gain an idea of scenes on the busy stage 
of life firom which they are shut out by their sex. 
It is likewise particularly desirable fer women to be 
able to give spirit and variety to conversation by 
topics dnwn fit>m the stores of literature, as the 
broader mirth and more boisterous gaiety of the 
other sex are to them prohibited. As their parties 
must be innocent, care should be taken that they 
do not stagnate into insipidity. I will venture to 
<dd, that the purity and simplicity of heart which a 
woman ought never, in her fireest commerce with 
the world, to wear off; her very seclusion firom the 
jarring interests and coarser amusements of society, 
fit her in a peculiar manner fer the worlds of fenoy 
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and sentiment, and dispose her to the qniekeit relish 
of what is pathetic, sablime, or tender. To yon, 
there&re, the beauties of poetiy, of moral painting, 
and all in general that is comprised under the term 
ot polite literature, lie particularly open ; and yon 
cannot neglect them without neglecting a very co- 
pious source of enjojonent 

Languages are on some accounts particularly 
adapted to female study, as they may be learnt at 
home without experiments or apparatus, and with- 
out interfering with the habits of domestic life ; as 
they form the style, and as they are the immediate 
inlet to works of taste. But the learned langua^^, 
the Greek especially, require a great deal more time 
than a young woman can conveniently spare. To 
the Latin there is not an equal objection ; and if a 
young person has leisure, has an opportunity of 
learning at home by being connected with literary 
people, and is placed in a circle of society sufficient- 
ly liberal to allow her such an accomplishment, I 
do not see, if she has a strong inclination, why she 
should not make herself mistress of so rich a store 
of original entertainment : — ^it will not, in the present 
state of things, excite either a smile or a stare in 
fiishionable company. To those who do not intend 
to learn the language, 1 would strongly recommend 
the learning so much of the grammar of it as will 
explain the name and nature of cases, genders, 
inflection of verbs, &c ; of which, having only the 
imperfect rudiments of our own language, a mere 
English scholar can with difficult^ ferm a dear 
idea. This is the more necessary, as all our gram* 
mars, being written by men whose early studies had 
given them a partiality fer the learned languageSi 
are formed more upon those than upon the real 
geniiis of our own tongue. 
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FVench jou are not only permitted to learn, bat 
trou are laid under the same necessity of acquiring 
it as a gentleman is of acquirinsr the Latin. Cus- 
torn has made the one as much expected from an 
accompli^ed woman, as the other from a man who 
has had a liberal education. The learning French, 
or indeed any language completely, includes reading, 
writing, and speaking it But here I must take the 
liberty to offer my ideas, which differ something 
from those generally entertained, and you will giTe 
them what weight you think they deserve. It seems 
to me that the efforts of young ladies in learning 
French are generally directed to what is unattaina^ 
ble ; and, if attained, not very useful, — ^the speak- 
ing it It is utterly impossible, without such ad. 
vantages as few enjoy, to speak a £)reign language 
with fluency and a prooer accent; and if even by 
being in a French family some degree of both is 
attained, it is soon lost by mixing with the world at 
large. As to the French which girls are obliged to 
speak at boarding-schools, it does very well to speak 
in England, but at Paris it would probably be less 
understood than EngBsh itself 

I do not mean by this to say that the speaking of 
French is not a very elegant accomplishment ; and 
to those who mean to spend some time in France, 
or who, being in very high life, often see foreigners 
of distinction, it may be necessary; but in com- 
mon life it is very little so : and for people whose 
vernacular tongue is English to meet together to 
talk a foreign language is truly absurd. There is 
a sarcasm against this practice as old as Chaucer's 
time — 

. . . FrenebiB she spake ful fayre and fetisely, 
After the schole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frenche of Paris was to her uoknovra. 
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Bat with regard to reading French, the many 
charming publications in that language, particularly 
in polite literature, of which you can have no ade- 
quate idea by translation, render it a very desirable 
aoquisiticm. Writing is not more usefid in itself 
than speaking, except a person has foreign letters to 
write; but it is necessary fi>r understanding the 
language grammatically, lind fixing the rules m the 
mind. A young person who reads French with 
ease and is so weU grounded as to write it gram- 
matically, and has what I should call a good English 
pronunciation of it, will, by a short residence in 
IVance, gain fluency and the accent : whereas one 
not grounded would soon fi>rget all she had learned, 
though she had aicquired some fluency in speaking. 
For speaking, therefore, love and cultivate your own : 
know all its elegancies, iti^ force, its happy turns of 
expression, and possess yourself of all its riches. 
In foreign languages you have only to learn ; but 
with regard to your own, you have probably to un. 
learn, and to avoid vulgarisms and provincial bar. 
borisms. 

If afler you have learned French you should wish 
to add Italian, the acquisition will not be difficult 
It is valuable on account of its poetry, in which it 
fiir excels the French, — and its music The other 
modem languages you will hardly attempt, except 
led to them by some peculiar bent 

History affords a wide field of entertaining and 
oseflil reading. The chief thing to be attended to 
in studying it, is to gain a clear well.arranged idea 
of fiicts in chronological order, and illustrated by a 
knowledge of the places where such fiicts happened. 
Kever read without tables and maps: make ab 
itracts of what you read. Before you embarrass 
foorself in the detail of this, endeavor to fix well in 
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your mind the arrangement of some leadings fiusts, 
which may serve as landmarks to which to refer 
the rest. Connect the history of different conntries 
together. In the study of history the different 
genius of a woman I imagine will diow itself. The 
detail of battles, the art of sieges, will not interest 
her so much as manners and sentiment ; this is the 
fi)od she assimilates to herself. 

The great laws of the universe, the nature and 
properties of those objects which surround us, it is 
unpardonable not to know ; it is more unpardonable 
to know, and not to &el the mind struck with lively 
gratitude. Under this head are comprehended natu^ 
ral history, astronomy, botany, experimental philoeo 
phy, chemistry, physics. In these you will rather 
take what belongs to sentiment and to utility than 
abstract calculations or difficult problems. Yoa 
must often be content to know a thing is so, with- 
out understanding the proof. It belongs to a New- 
ton to prove his sublime problems, but we may aU 
be made acquainted with the result. You cannol 
investigate; you may remember. This will teach 
you not to despise common things, will give you an 
interest in every thing you see. If you are feeding 
your poultry, or attending your bees, or extracting 
tlie juice of herbs, with an intelligent mind, you 
are gaining real knowledge ; it will open to you an- 
inexhaustible fund of wonder and delight, i|nd ef' 
fectually prevent you from depending fer your 
entertainment on the poor novelties of feshion and 
expense. 

But of all reading, what most ought U} engage your 
attention are works of sentiment and metals. Morals 
is that study in which alone both sexes have an 
equal interest ; and in sentiment yours has even the 
advantage. The works of this kind often appear 
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ander the seducmg form of novel and romance t 
here great care, and the advice of your older friends 
are requisite in the sekction. Whatever is true, 
however uncouth in the manner or dry in the sub- 
ject, has a value from being true : but fiction in 
order to recommend itself must give us la btUe 
Nature, You will find fewer plays fit for your 
perusal than novels, and fewer commies than trage- 
dies. 

What particular share any one of the studies I 
have mentioned may engage of your attention will 
be determined by your peculiar turn and bent of 
mind. But I shidl conclude with observing, that a 
woman ought to have that general tincture of them 
all, which marks the cultivated mind. She ought to 
have enough of them to engage gracefully in general 
conversation. In no subject is she required to be 
deep, — of none ought she to be ignorant If she 
knows not enough to speak well, she should know 
enough to keep her frojn speaking at all ; enough 
to foel her ground and prevent her from exposing 
her ignorance ; enough to hear with intelligence, to 
ask questions with propriety, and to receive inform- 
ation where she is not qualified to give it A wo- 
man who to a cultivated mind joins that quickness 
of intelligence and delicacy of taste which such a 
woman often possesses in a superior degree, with 
that nice sense of propriety which results from the 
whole, will have a kind of tact by which she will 
be able on all occasions to discern between pre- 
tenders to science and men of real merit On sub- 
iects upon which she Cannot talk herself, she will 
know whether a man talks with knowledge of his 
subject She will not judge of systems, but by their 
systems she will be able to judge of men. She will 
distinguish the modest, the dogmatical, the affected. 
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the over-refined, and give her esteem and confidence 
accordingly. She will know with whom to confide 
the education of her children, and how to judge of 
their progress and the methods used to improve 
them. From books, firom conversation, from learned 
instructors, she will gather the flower of every sci- 
ence ; and her mind, in assimilating every thing to 
itself will adorn it with new graces. She will 
give the tone to the conversation, even when she 
chooses to bear but an inconsiderable part in it. The 
modesty which prevents her from an unnecessary 
dis{day iff what she knows, will cause it to be sup- 
posed that her knowledge is deeper than in reality 
it is : — as when the landscape is seen through the 
veil of a mist, the bounds of the horizon are hid. 
As she will never obtrude her knowledge, none will 
ever be sensible of any deficiency in it, and her 
silence wiU seem to proceed fi'om discretion rather 
than a want of infinrmation. She will seem to know 
every thing by leading every one to speak of what 
he knows ; and when she is with those to whom 
she can give no real information, she will yet de- 
light them by tiie original turns of thought and 
sprightly elegance which will attend her mannet 
of spoakifig on any subject Such is the diaracter 
to whom professed scholars will delight to give in- 
formation, from whom others will equally delight to 
receive it : — ^the character I wish you to become, 
and to Gsrm which your applications must be directed 
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ON THE CLASSICS. 

The authors known by the name of the Grpek 
and Roman daBsics have kid the inundation of alJ 
that is excellent in modern literature; and are so 
often referred to both in books and- oonversationt that 
a person -of a cultiyated mind cannot easily be ooiw 
tent without obtaining some knowledge of them, 
even though he should not be abte to read them in 
their original tongues. A clear and short aeeoont 
of these authors in a chronological series, together 
with a sketch of the character of their several pn^ 
ductions, for the use of those who have either naom 
or a very superficial knowledge of the languages thej 
are written in, is, as far as I know, a desideratum 
which it is much to be wished that some elegant 
scholar should svLpplj : in the mean time a few gen 
oral remarks upon them may not be unaceeptalMs. 

In the larger sense of the word, an author is call 
ed a Classic when his work has stood the test of timr 
long enough to become a permanent part of the lit* 
erature of his country. Of the number of writings 
which in their day have attained a portion of fune, 
very few in any age have survived to claim this hoB- 
orable distinction. Every circumstance which gaw 
temporary celebrity must be forgotten; party must 
have subsided ; the voice of firiends and of enemie* 
must be silent ; and the writer himself must have 
lung mouldered in the dust, before the gates of inw 
mortality are opened to him. It is in vain that he 
attempts to flatter or to soothe his contemporaries ; 
they are not called to the decisicHi ; his merits are to 
be determined by a race he has never seen; the 
judges are scarce yet born who are to pronounce o» 
the claims of Darwin and Cowper. The severe im 
partiality of posterity stands aloof firom every con 
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fiideration but tliat of excelleace, and fixun hear ver< 
diet there is no appeal* 

It is true, indeed, that amidst the revolutions of 
ages, partici^larly before the invention of printing, 
accidental circumstances must oilen have had gpreat 
influence in the preservation of particular writing: 
and we know anid lament that many are lost whick 
the learned .world would give treasures of gold to 
recover. But it cannot easily happen that a work 
should be preserved without superior merit ; and in- 
deed we know from the testimony of antiquity, that 
the works which have come down to us, and which 
we read and admire, are in general the very works 
which by the Greeks and Romans themselves were 
esteemed most excellent 

. It is impossible to contemplate without a senti- 
ment of reverence and enthusiasm, these venerable 
writings which have survived the wreck of empires; 
and, what is more, of languages; which have re- 
ceived the awful stamp of immortality, and are 
crowned with the applause of so many successive 
ages. It is wonderful that words should Uve so much 
longer than marble temples.; — ^words, which at first 
are only uttered breath ; and, when aflerwards en- 
shrined and fixed in a visible form by the admir&hk} 
invention of writing, committed to such frail and 
perishable materials : yet the light paper bark floats 
down tlie stream of time, and lives through the 
storms which have sunk so many stronger bmlt ves* 
sels. Homer is read, though the grass now grows 
wJiere Troy Utwn stood : and nations once despised 
as barbarous appreciate the merit of Ciceio*s orations 
on the banks of the Thames, wlien the long honors 
of the consulate are vanished, and the longuegfe of 
Rome is no longer spoken on the shores of the TiliEsr 

F 
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Still gneB with bays each ancient altar staudt. 
Above the reach of sacrilegious bauds ;  
Secure frona flames, from envy's .fiercer rage, 
Destructive war and aP.involving age. 
Bee from each dime the learned their incense bring, 
Ilear in al' tongues consenting Pfieans ripg i 

. ' It M owing to the preservation of a few books oi 
the kind w« are speaking of, that at the reviTal of 
'lettora the world had not to go back to the very be- 
ginnings of Science. When the storm of barbarie 
rage had passed over and spent itself^ they were 
drawn froni the mould of ruins and dust of convents, 
tnd were of essential service in forming our taste 
•and giving a direction to the recovered energies of 
the human mind. Oral instruction can benefit but 
one age and one set of hearers; but these silent 
leacbera addresd all ag6s and a)l nations. They may 
sleep for a while and be neglected ; but whenever 
die desire of information springs up in the human 
Inreast, there t^ey are with their mild wisdom ready 
to instruct and please us. The philosopher opens 
igain his school ; his maxims have lost nothing of 
heir truth: the harmony of the poefs numbers, 
^hough locked up for a time, becomes again vocal ; 
tnd we find that what was nature and passion two 
housand years ago, is nature and passion still. 

Books are a kind of perpetual censors on men and 
•fianners ; they judge without partiality, and reprove 
«f ithout fear or affection. There are times when the 
ilame of virtue and liberty seems almost to be extin. 
(■uished amongst the existing generation ; but their 
BAimated pages are always at hand to rekindle it. 
The despot trembles "upon his throne, and the bold 
man turns pale in his closet, at the sentence pro 
nnunoed against him ages before he was bom. 

In addition to their intrinsic value, there is much 

incidental entertainment in consulting authors who 

f 
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Asiiarished at so remote a period. Everj IkUe dr* 
eumstance becomes curious as we discover allosiom 
to customs now obsolete, <»- draw indications of the 
tanper of the times from the various slight hints 
and casual pieces of information which may be 
fathered up by the ingenious critic Sometimes we 
nave the pleasure of being admitted into the cabinet 
of a great man,- and leaning as it were over hie 
shoulder while he is pouring himself out in the free- 
dom of a confidential intercourse which was never 
meant to meet the eye even of his contemporaries. 
At another time we are delighted to witness the con- 
aeious triumph of a genius who, with a generous 
confidence in his powers, prophesies his own immor- 
tality, and to feel as we read that his proud boast 
has not been too presumptuous. Another advantage 
of reading ^<^ ancients is, that we trace the stream 
of ideas to their spring. It is always best to go to 
the fimntain head. We can never have a just idea 
of the comparative merit of the modems, without 
knowing how much they have derived firom imita- 
tion. It is amusing to ^ow an idea from century 
to century, and observe the gradual accession (Vf 
thought and sentiment ; to see the jewels of the an- 
cients new set^ and the wit.of Horace sparkling with 
additional lustre in the lines of Pope. 

The real sources of history ean only be knovnl by 
some acquaintance with the original authors. This 
indeed will often be found to betray the deficiency 
of our documents, and the difficulty of reconciling 
jairing accounts. It will sometimes unclothe and 
e^hiUt in its original barrenness what the art of the 
modems has dressed up and rounded into form. It 
win show the unsightly chasms and breaks which 
the modem compiler passes over with a light &at * 
and perhaps make us sceptical with regard to many 
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ptfticulan of which we ibnnerl^ thoui^ht we had 
authentic information. But it id always good t» 
know the real measure of our knowledge. That 
knowledge would be greater, if the treasures of an- 
tiquity had come to us undiminished: but this is 
not the cose. Besides the loss of many mentioned 
with honor by thdir contemporaries, few authors are 
come down to us entire ; and of some exquisite pro^ 
ductions only fragments are extant The iull stream 
of narration is sometimes suddenly checked at' thft 
most interesting period, and the sense of a brilliant 
passage is clouded by the obscurity of a single word. 
The Uterary productions are come to us in a similar 
state with the fine statues of antiquity : of which 
some have lost an arm, others a leg; some a little 
finger odly : scarce any have escaped some degree 
of mutilation ; and sometimes a trunk is dug up so 
shorn of its limbf, that the antiquaries are puzzled 
to make out to what god or hero it originally belong, 
ed. To the frequent loss of a part of an author must 
be added the d^culty of deciphering what remains. 
Ancient manuscripts are by no means easy to 
read. You are not to imagine, when you see a fair 
edition of Virgil, or Horace, divided into verses anil 
accurately pointed, that you see it i^ any thing like 
its original state. The oldest manuscripts axe writ, 
ten wholly in capitals, and vrithout any separation 
of letters into words. Passing through many hands^ ^ 
they have suffered from the mistakes or carelessnesa ' 
of transcribers ; by which so great an obscurity is 
thrown on majoy passages, that very often he who 
makes the happiest guess is the best commentaton 
But this very obscurity has usefully exercised the 
powers of the human mind. It became a great ob» 
ject, at the revival of letters, to compare different 
iaadings; to elucidate a text by parallel pwuagea 
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to supply by probable conjectare what was necetea- 
ry to make an author speak sense ; and by every 
possible assistance of learning and sound criticism, 
together with typographical advantages, to restcnre 
the beauty and splendor of the classic page. Verbal 
criticism was at that time of great and real use ; 
and those who are apt to undervalue it, are little 
aware how much labor was requisite to reduce the 
confused or mutilated work of a thousand years 
back to form and order. 

This task was well fitted for an age recently 
emerged out of barbarism. The enthusiastic admi- 
ration with which men were struck on viewing the 
roaster-pieces of human genius, and even the super- 
stitious veneration with which they regarded every 
thing belonging to them, tended to fiN*m their taste 
by a quicker process tlian if they had been left to 
make the most of their own abilities. By degrees 
the moderns felt their own powers ; they learned to 
imitate, and perhaps to excel, what before they idol- 
ized. But a considerable period had passed before 
any of the modern languages were thought worthy 
of being the vehicle of the discoveries of science or 
even of the efiiisions of fancy. Christianity did not, 
as might have been expected, bring into discredit the 
Pagan philosophy. Aristotle reigned in the schools, 
where he was regarded with a veneration fully equal 
to what was expressed for the sainted fathers of the 
church ; and as to the mythology of the ancients, it 
is so beautiful that all our earlier^poetiy has been 
modelled upon it Even yet, the predilection for the 
Iiatin language is apparent in our inscriptions, in 
the public exercises of our schools and universitieR, 
and the general bent of the studies of youth. In 
short, all our knowledge and all our taste has been 
built upon the foundation of the ancients; and witK 
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out knowing what they have done, we camiQC esti- 
mate rightly the merit of our own authors. 

It may naturally be asked, why only the Greek and 
Roman writers are called by the name of Classics. 
It is true the Hebrew might be esteemed so, if we 
did not receive them upon a higher ground of merit. 
As to the Persian and Arabic, with other languages 
of countries once highly cultivated, their authors are 
oot taken into the account, partly because they are 
understood by so few, and partly because their iffloms 
and modes of expression, if not of feeling, are so re- 
mato from ours that we can scarcely enter into their 
merits. Their writings are comprenended under the 
name of Oriental literature. It has been more cul- 
livated of late, particularly by Sir William Jones ; 
and the British East India possessions will continue 
to draw our attention that way: but curiosity is 
gratified rather than taste. We are pleased indeed 
with occasional beauties, sometimes a pure maxim of 
morality and sometimes a glowing figure of speech ; 
but they do not enter into ue substance of the mind, 
which ever must be fed and nourished by the classic 
literature of Greece and Rome. 



fflSTORY. 

History Is among the most agreeable and instruc- 
tive exercises to which young ladies can apply in order 
to perfect themselves in the use of languages. It at 
ooce gives them an acquaintance with characters and 
events, and a ftmiliarity with words. It not onlv grat- 
ifies that love of the heroic and the grand, which is 
inherent in our nature, but also, by setting before us 
what has happened in the world, prepares us to com- 
urehend and bear whatever may happen to ourselvea, 
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The 0chool disciptine of youn^ ladies prodade^ 
Jbem from the boisterous exercises which fenh the 
principal amusement of youth of the other sex; and 
the very different and more sedentary mode in which 
tfaey are trained to fulfil their future station and 
dnties in society, begets in them a greater love of 
reading than is common to young gentlemen. 

There cannot, consequentiy, be a more important 
branch of female education, than that which fiyrme 
their judgment as to the sort of readin? upon which 
their ^ours oflrelalxationmay be occupied. 

It too oflen happens that the desire, whether natural 
or acquired, which most young ladies have ihr read- 
ing, is so far from being converted into the extremely 
beneficial instrument of good, which it might be, that 
in &ct it becomes a cloak for vacuity of mind, and a 
source of insignificance and ignorance, which, once 
rooted, nothing can uprbot History, abounding 
with stupendous achievements and asUxiishing vicis- 
situdes, and every way calculated to divert as well 
as instruct youth, is too frequently read only as a 
forced, end therefere unpleasant task ; and the leis 
ore hours, which History ought delightfully as well 
as profitably to occupy, are worse than wasted, upon 
the frivolous or baneful rubbish of the circulating 
library. We do not assert that all the contents of a 
circulating library are either useless or mischievous i 
the labors of Scott, Groly, and Horace Smith, are full 
of instruction as well as of amusement But no 
works of fiction can be at all comparable to authen- 
tic history ; and the generality <^ those which fill 
the shelves of the circulating hbrory are calculated, 
by their unnatural incidents and characters, and 
their wild and utterly impossible events, to fill the 
minds of tlieir readers with ridiculous notions, 1» 
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iiiigfint them with real life, and to pave the way to 
innunierahie and terrible errors. 

Our young friends maj safely rely upon our cor- 
rectness in assuring them, that, if they will read 
history as an amusement, and not as an irksome 
and imposed task, they will, in tracing the events 
which it details, the causes and resists of those 
events and the characters connected with them, not 
merefy stock their minds with the most valuable 
species of human knowledge, but derive from the 
perusal of every volume of histray more exquisite 
pleasure, than from reading a cart-load of ilktold 
and ridiculous fictions. 



THE USES OF HISTOEY. 

Much has been said of the uses of history» They 
are no doubt many, yet do not apply equally to aU : 
botit is quite sufficient to make it a study worth our 
pains and time, that it satisfies the desire which 
naturally arises in every intelligent mind to know 
the transactions of the country, of the gk)be in which 
he Uvea. Facts, as fiicts, interest pur curiosity, and 
engage our attention. 

Suppose a person placed in a part of the country 
where he was a total stranger ; he would natovafly 
ask, who are the chief people of the phuse, what 
fiunily they are of, whether any of their ancestors 
have been famous, and far what. If he see a Tuined 
abbey, he will inquire what the building was used 
for; and if he be told it is a place where people got 
up at midnight to sing psalms, and scourged them^ 
selves in the day,— 'he will aiik how there came to 
be such people, or why there are none now. If he 
observes a dilapidated castle which appears to have 
been battered by violence, he will ask in what 
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qnartd it suffered, iind why they buiH ibrmerly 
structures so different from ajay we see now. If any 
part of the inhabitants should speak a different 
language from the rest, or have some singular cus- 
toms among them, he would suppose they came 
originally firam some remote part of the country, 
and would in^m' himself if he coi:dd, of the cause 
of their peculiarities. 

If he were of a curious temper, he would not rest 
till he had informed himself whom every estate in 
tiie parish belonged to ; what hands they had gone 
through ; how one man got this field by marrying 
an heiress, and the other lost that meadow by a 
ruinous law-suit As a man of spirit he would feel 
delighted on hearing the relation of the opposition 
made by an honest yeoman to an overbearing rich 
man on the subject of an accustomed path-way or 
fight of common. If he should find the town or 
village divided into parties, he would take some 
pains to trace the original cause of their dissension, 
and to find out, if possible who had the right on his 
nde: Circumstances wocdd often occur to excite his 
attention. If he saw a bridge, he would ask when 
and by whom it was built If in digging in 
his garden he should find utensils of a singular 
Ibrm and construction, or a pot of money with 
a stamp and legend quite different from the com- 
mon coin, he would be led to inquire when they 
were in use, and to whom they had belonged. His 
curiosity would extend itself by degrees. If a brook 
ran through the meadows, he would be pleased to 
trace it till it swelled into a river, and the river till 
it k)st itseflf in the sea. He would be asking whose 
seat he saw upon the edge of a distant forest, and 
what sort of country lay behind the range of hiUi 
that boimded his utmost new. If any strangers 
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came to visit or reside in the place where he lived, 
he would be questioniog them about the ooontiy they 
came from, their (xmnejdons and alliances, and the 
remarkable transactions that hod token place within 
their memory or that of their parents. The answers 
to these questions would insensibly grow up into 
Hiatory, which, as you see, does not originate in 
abstruse speculations, but grows naturally oMt of our 
situation and relative connexions. It gratifies a 
curiosi^ which all feel in some degree, but which 
spreads and enlarges itself with the cultivation of our 
powers, till at le^^ it embraces the whole globe 
which we inhabit To know is as natural to the 
mind as to see is to the eye, and know^ledge is itself 
an ultimate end. But though this may be esteemed 
an ultimate and sufficient end, the study of history 
is important to various purposes. Few pursuito tend 
more to enlarge the mind. It gives us, and it only 
can give us, an extended knowledge of human 
nature ; — ^not human natiire as it existe in one age 
or climate or particular spot of earth, but human 
nature under all the various circumstances by which 
it can be afiected. It shows us what is radical and 
what is adventitious; it shows us that man is 
still man in Turkey and in Lapland, as a vassal 
in Russia, or a member of a wandering tribe 
in India, in ancient Athens or modem Rome ; yet 
that his character is susceptible of violent changes, 
and becomes moulded into infinite diversities by the 
influence of government, climate, civilization, wealth, 
and poverty. By showing us how man has acted, 
it shows us to a certein degree, how he will ever act 
in given circumstances; and general rules and 
maxims are dravm from it fi>r the service of the law- 
giver and the statesman. 

It is another advantage of history, that it stores 
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the nUnd with &cta that apply to moft ribjeet* 
which occur in conversation among* enlightened 
people. Whether morals, commerce, languages, or 
polite literature be the object of discussion, it is his* 
tory that must supply her large storehouse of proofii 
and illustrations. A man or a woman may decline 
without Uame many subjects of literature, but to be 
ignorant of history is not permitted to any of a culti* 
▼ated mind. It may be reckoned among its advan. 
tages, that this study naturally increases the love of 
every man to his country. We can only love what 
we know ; it is by becoming acquainted with the 
kmg line of patriots, heroes, and distinguished men, 
that we learn to love the country which has pro* 
dnced them. 

But if an acquaintance with history thus increases 
a rational love of our country, it also tends to check 
those low, illiberal, vulgar prejudices which adhere 
to the uninformed of every nation. Travelling will 
also cure them: but to travel is not within the 
power of every one. There is no use, but a great 
deal of harm in Mistering a contempt far other 
nations ; in an arrogant assumption of superiority, 
and the clownish sneer of ignorance at every thing 
in laws, government, or manners which is not fii^ 
ioned after our partial ideas and fiimiliar osages. A 
welUnfinrmed person will not be apt U» exchim at 
every ev«ntout of the. common way, that nothing 
like it has ever happened since the creatioik of the 
world, that woch. atrocities are totally unheard of in 
any ace or natioti ; — sentiments we nave all of us so 
Qneti heard of late on the subject of the French revo- 
lution : when in &ct we can scarcely open a page of 
their history vnthont being struck with similar and 
equal enormities. Indeed party spirit is very miieh 
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oooled and checked by an aoqnaintanoe with the 
events of past times. 

When we see the mixed and imperfect virtue of 
the most distinguished characters; the variety of 
motives, some pure and some impure, which influ* 
ence political conduct ; the partial success of the 
wisest schemes, and the frequent failure of the fiur. 
est hopes :— we shall find it more difficult to choose 
a side, and to keep up an interest towards it in our 
minds, than to restrain our feelings and language 
within the bounds of ^ood sense and moderation. 
This, by the way, makes it particularly proper that 
ladie8 who interest themselves in the events of pub- 
lic life should have their minds cultivated by an ac- 
quaintance with history, without which, they are 
apt to let the whole warmth of their natures flow 
oat, upon party matters, in an ardor more honest 
than wise, more zealous than candid. 

We have considered the uses of history ; I would 
now direct your attention to those collateral branches 
of science which are necessary fi>r the profitable 
understanding of it It is impossible to understand 
one thing weU without understanding to a certain 
degree many other things ; there is a mutual de- 
pendence between all parts of knowledge. This is 
the reason that a ch&d never lu% comprehends 
what he is taught ; he receives an idea, but not the 
full idea, peihaps not the principal of wfauEit you want 
to teach him. But as his mind opens, this idea 
ettkurges and receives accessory ideas, till slowly 
and by degrees he is master of the whole. This 
is particularly the case in regard to the perusaf 
of history. You may recollect probably that the 
mere advenhtre was all you entered into, in those 
portions of it which were presented to you at a very 
early age. You could understand nothing of the 
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tprings of action, notliiiig of the connexioii of eventi 
with the intrigues of cabinets, with religion, with 
commerce; nothing of the stale of the world at 
difierent periods of society and improvement : and 
as little could you grasp the measured distaBcea of 
time and space, wluch are set between them. This 
you could not do, not because the history was not 
related with clearness, but because yoU were desti 
tute of other knowledge. 

The first studies which present themselves as 
accessories in this light are Get^aphy and Chnmol* 
ogy^ which have b^sn called tbe two eyes of hi»> 
tory. When was it done ? where was it done ? are 
the two first questions you would ask concerning any 
fiict that waa related to you. Witliout these two 
particulars there can be no precision or clearness. 

Geography is best learned along with history ; for 
if the first explains history, the latter gives interest 
to geography, which without it is but a dry list of 
names.^ For this reason, if a young person begin 
with ancient history, I should tliink it advisaUe, 
afier a slight general aoquaintasce with tiilB globe, 
to confine his geography to the period and eountry 
of which he is resting ; and it would be a desirable 
thing to have maps adapted to each remaricable 
period in the great empires of the worid. Theso 
should not contain any towns or be divided into any 
provinces which were not known at that period. A 
map of Egypt, ibr instance^ calculated fixr its ancient 
monarchy, ^ould have Memphis marked in it, but 
not Alexandria, because the two capitals did not 
exist together. A map of Judea ibr the time of 
Solomon, or any period of its monarohy, should not 
exhibit the name of Samaria, nor the villages of 
Bethany and Nazareth : but each country should bait 
the towns and divistonsr as far as they are knowo^ 
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edenl^ted for the period the map was meant to illns- 
trate. Thus geography, cItU geography, would be 
seen to grow out of history ; and the mere view of 
the map would suggest the political state of the 
world at any period. 

It would be a pleasing speculation to see how the 
■rbitr4iry divisions of kingdoms and provinces vary 
and become obsolete, and large towns flourish and 
Htll again into ruins : while the great natural fea* 
turea, the mountains, rivers, ancT seas remain un- 
changed, by whatever names we please to call them^ 
whatever empire incloses them within its temporary 
boundaries. . We have, it is true, ancient and mod- 
em maps ; but the one set includes every period from 
the flood to the provinciating the Roman empire 
under Trajan, and the other takes in all the rest. 
About half a do2sen sets for the ancient states and 
empires, and as many &r the modem, would be sufI 
flcient to exhibit the most important changes, and 
would be as many as we should be able to give with 
any clearness. The young student should make it 
an invariable rule ^never to read history without a 
map before him ; to which should be added plans oF 
towns, harbors, &c. Theft should be conveniently 
placed under the eye, separate if possible from the 
book he is reading, that by frequent glancing upon 
them, the image of the country may be indelibly im- 
pressed on his imagination. 

Besides the necessity of maps fyt understanding 
history, the memory is wonderfully assisted by the 
local association which they supply. The battles of 
Usus and the Granicus will not be C(»ifounded by 
those wlu> have taken the pains to trace the rivers on 
whose banks they were fought : the exploits of Han. 
nibal are connected with a view of the Alps, and the 
Idea of Leonidas is inseparable from the straits (tf 
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Thennqphyle. The greater acenrocy of maps^ and 
still more the facility, &om the arts of printing and 
engraving, of procuring them, is an advantage the 
mmlems have over the ancients. 

Although I recommend to you a constant atten- 
tion to chronology, I do not think it desirable to loaH 
your memory with a great number of specific dates, 
both because it would be too great a burden on the 
retentive powers, and because it is, after all, not the 
best way of attaining clear ideas on the subjects of 
history. In order to do this, it is necessary to have 
in your mind the relative situation of other countries 
at the time of any event recorded in oiie of them. 
For instance, if you have got by heart the dates of 
the acoesdion of the kings of Europe, and want to 
know whether John lived at the time of the crusades, 
and in what state the Greek empire was, you can- 
not tell without an arithmetical process, which per- 
haps you may not be quick enough to make. You 
cannot tell whether Constantinople had been taken by 
the Turks when the Sicilian Vespers happened ; for 
each fact is insulated in your mind ; and indeed your 
dates give you only the dry catal(^ue of accessions. 
Nay, you may read sepamte histories; and yet not 
bring them together if the countries be remote. 
£kch exists in your mind separately, and you have 
at no time the state of the world. But you ought to 
have an idea at once of th^ whole world, as far as 
history will giye it You do not se^ truly what the 
Grebes were, except you know that the British Isles 
were then barbarous. 

A few dates, therefore, perfectly learned, may 
suffice, and may serve as landmarks to prevent your 
going far astray in the rest : but it will be highly 
useful to connect the histtmes you read in sucli a 
xaanner in your own mind, that you may be aUe to 
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xefer from one to the other, and to Ibnii them «U info 
a wftole. For this purpose, it is very desirable to olv 
senre and retain in your memory certain coinci- 
dences, which may link, as it were, two natioDs U^ 
gether. Thus you may remember that Haroun al 
Kaschid sent to Charlemagne the first dock that 
was seen in Europe. If you are reading the histoiy 
of Greece when it flourished most, and want to know 
what the Romans were doing at the same time, yoa 
may recollect that they sent to Greece for instrue- 
tion when they wanted to draw up the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, Solon and Croesus connected the 
history of Lesser Asia with that of Greece. Egbert 
was brought up in the eourt of Charlemagne ; PhiHp 
Augustus of France and Richard I. dT England 
fought in the same crusade against Saladin. Queen 
Elizabeth received the Fren(3i ambassador in deep 
mourning after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

It may be desirable to ^eep one kingdom as a 
metre for the rest Take for this piurpose first tbt 
Jews, then the Greeks, the Romans, and, because H 
is so, our own country : then harmonize and conneet 
all the other dates with these. 

That the literary histoid of a nation may be eon- 
nected with the poUtical, study also bi(^[raphy, and 
endeavor to link men of science and litoratare and 
artists with political characters. Thus Hippocrates 
was sent for to the plague of Athens ; Leonardo d% 
Vinci died in the arms of Frauds I. Often an 
anecdote, a smart saying, will indissdubly fix a 
date. 

Sometimes you may take a long reign, as that of 
Elizabeth or Louis XtV., and muing that the < 
t|re, mark all the contemporary sovereigns^ and 
th^ men of lel^rs. Another way is, to make a lii 
of life, composed of distinguished cfaaracten who 
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tooch each other. It will be of great servioe to 
j<m in this view to atady Dr. Priestley's biograph* 
icol chart; and of still greater, to make one for 
yourselfj and fill it by degrees as your acquaintance 
with history extends. Marriages connect the his- 
tory of different kin^^doms ; as those of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and Francis II.; Philip II. and Mary of 
£Ingland. 

Theseare the kind of dates which make every 
thing lie in the mind in its proper order ; they also 
take fast held of it If you forget the exact date by 
years, you have nothing left ; but of circumstances 
you never lose all idea. As we come nearer to our 
own times, dates must be more exact : a few years 
more or less signify little in the destruction of TVoy, 
if we knew it exactly; but the conclusion of the 
Americtn war should be accurately known, or it 
will throw other events near it into confusion. 

In so extensive a study no auxiliary is to be neg- 
lected : poetry impresses both geograf^y and history 
in a most agreeable manner upon those who are fond 
of it. Thus, 

. . . fair Aastria spreads her mournfUl charms. 
The queen« the beauty, sets the world in arms. 

A short, lively character in verse is never forgotten: 
From Macedonians madman to the Swede. 

Historic plays deeply impress, but should be read 
with cautiim. We take our ideas from Shakspeare 
more than history : he, indeed, copied pretty exactly 
from the chroniclers, but other dramatic writers 
have taken great liberties both with characters and 
events. 

Painting is a good auxiliary ; and though in thb 
country history is generally read before we see pic. 
tures, they mutually illustrate one another : painting 

G 
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also shows the costume. In France, where piotorea 
are more accessible, there is more knowledge grener- 
ally diffused of common history. Many have learned 
Scripture history from the rude figfur es on Dutch 
tiles. 

I will conclude with the remark, that though the 
beginner in history may and ought to study dates 
and epochs for his guidance, chronology can never 
be fully possessed till after history has been long 
studied and carefully digested. 



THE YOUNG LADY'S LIBRARY. 

There is no subject on which a word of good 
advice is more valuable to a young lady than on the 
choice of books for her library. The abundance of 
useless and pernicious books, and the scarcity of 
those which may be recommended without hesita- 
tion, render it a dangerous thing for a young ladif 
to read whatever may fall in her way. There are 
many works whose tendency is to undermine the 
principles and corrupt the heart; and there are 
others which captivate the fancy while they mislead 
the judgment, and present fascinating but utterly 
fidse views of life, its purposes, pursuits, and enjoy- 
ments. 

The influence exerted by such works is not the 
less real, because it is oflen imperceptible. 

There are other compositions whose undoubted 
tendency is to delight and profit at the same time ; 
to correct the taste, form the predilection for all that 
is excellent and praisewortliy, and enrich the mind 
with the materials of conversation and reflection, 
and the incitements to honorable exertion. 
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In those works which belong properly to the de- 
partment of polite literature, the influence, whether 
for good or evil, is most sensibly felt, and here it is 
most necessary to place the young and inezperienood 
upon their guard. 

The IbUowing observations, in illustration of this 
position, are quoted finom Professor Frisbie*s oele* 
brated. inaugural address. 

Those compositions in poetry and prose, whidi 
constitute the literature of a nation, the essay, the 
drama, the novel, it cannot be doubted, have a most 
extensive and powerful operation upon the moral 
feelings and character of tiie age. The very busi- 
ness of the authors of such works is directly or in- 
directly with the heart Even descriptions of 
natural scenery owe much of their beauty and in- 
terest to the moral associations they awaken. In 
like manner fine turns of expression or thought oflen 
operate more by suggestion than enumeration. But 
when feelings and passions are indirectly described, 
or embodied in the hero and called forth by the 
incidents of a story, it is then, that the magic of fic- 
tion and poetry is complete, that they enter in and 
dwell in the secret chambers of the very soul, 
moulding it at will. In these moments of deep ex- 
citement, must not a bias be given to the character 
and mudi be done to elevate and refine, or degrade 
and pollute, those sympathies and sentiments, which 
are the sources of much of our virtue and happiness, 
or our guilt and misery ? 

The danger is that, in such cases, we do not dis* 
criminate the distinct action of associated causes. 
Even in what is presented to the senses, we are 
aware of the power of habitual combination. An 
object naturally disagreeable becomes beautiful, 
because we have oflen seen the sun shine w the 
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dew sparkle apon it, or it has been grouped in a 
scene of peculiar interest Thus the powers of fancy 
and of taste blend associations in the mind, whida 
disguise the original nature of moral qualities. A 
liberal generosity, a disinterested self-devotion, a 
powerful energy or deep sensibility of soul, a con- 
tempt of danger and death, are often so connected in 
story with the most profligate principles and man. 
ners, that the latter are excused and even sanctified 
by the former. 

The impression, which so powerfully seizes all the 
syn^Mithies, is one ; and the ardent youth becomes 
almost ambitious of a character, he ought to abhor. 
So too sentiments, from which in their plain form 
delicacy would revolt, are insinuated with the 
charms of poetical imagery and expression; and 
even the coarseness of Fielding is probably less per- 
nicious than the seducing refinement of writers like 
Moore ; whose voluptuous sensibility steals upon the 
heart and corrupts its purity, as the moon-beams, in 
some climates, are believed to poison the substances 
on which they fall 

But in no productions of modern genius is the- 
reciprocal influence of morals and literature more 
distinctly seen, than in those of the author of Childe 
Harold. His character produced the poems, and it 
cannot be doubted, that his poems are adapted to 
produce such a character. His heroes speak a 
language, supplied not more by imagination, than 
consciousness. They are not those machines, that, 
by a 0(»itrivance of the artist, send forth a music of 
their own; but instruments, through which he 
breathes his very soul, in tones of agonized sensi- 
bility, that cannot but give a sympathetic impulse to 
those who hear. The desolate misanthropy of his 
mind rises and throws its dark shade over liis poet- 
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ry, like one of his own ruined castles ; we feel it to 
be sublime, bat we forget, that it is a sublimity it 
cannot have, till it is alwndoned by ever^ thing that 
is kind and peaceful and happy, and its hafis are 
ready to become the haunts of outlaws and assassins. 

Nor are his more tender and affectionate passages 
those, to which we can yield ourselvee without a 
feeling of uneasiness. It is not that we can here 
and there select a proposition formally fidse and per- 
nicious ; but that he leaves an impression unfavor- 
able to a healthful state of thought and feeling, pecu* 
liarlv dangerous to the finest minds and most sus- 
ceptible hearts. They are the scene of a summer 
evening, where all is tender and beautiful and grand ; 
but the damps of disease descend with the dews of 
heaven, and the pestilent vapors of night are breathed 
in with the fragrance and balm, and the delicate and 
fiur are the surest victims of the exposure. 

Although I have illustrated tiie moral influence 
of literature, principally from its mischiefs ; yet it 
is obvious, if what I have said be just, it may be 
rendered no less powerful, as a means of good. Is 
it not true that within the last century a decided and 
important improvement in the moral character of our 
literature has taken place ; and, had Pope and Smd- 
lett written at the present day, would the former 
have published the imitations of Chaucer, or the 
latter the adventures of Pickle and Random ? Genius 
cannot now sanctify impurity or want of princi;de ; 
and our critics and reviewers are exercising juris- 
diction not only upon the literature but moru blem- 
ishes of the authors that oome befere them. We 
notice with peculiar pleasure the sentence of just in- 
dignation which the Edinburgh tribunal has pro- 
nounced upon Moore, Swifl, Goethe, and in general 
the German sentimentalists. 
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Indeed the finmtaiiu of literature, into whidi an 
enemy has aometiinefl infused poison, naturally flow 
with refreshment and health. — Cowper and Camp- 
bell have led the muses to repose in the bowers of 
religion and virtue; and Miss Eldgeworth has so 
cautiously combined the features of her characters, 
that the predominant expression is ever what it 
should be ; she has shown us, not vices ennobled b^ 
virtues, but virtues, degraded and perverted by their 
union with vices. The success of this lady has been 
great, but had she availed herself more of the mo- 
tives and sentiments of religion, we think it would 
have been greater. She has stretched forth a power- 
fill hand to the impotent in virtue ; and had she added, 
with the apostle, in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, we 
should almost have expected mirades fh>m its touch. 

When the above remarks of Professor Frisbie 
were written, Mrs. Hemans wbb unknown to the 
American public. Had he lived to peruse her poetry, 
we think his testimony to its admirable moral tend- 
ency would not have been withheld. It would be no 
easy matter to find another votary of the muses who 
has done so much as this lady to elevate and ennoble 
the character of her own sex. Her works, with 
those of Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Taylor, Miss Moore, 
Mrs. Opie, and Miss H. Adams, may be cordiaDy 
commended fer their moral tendency as well as fer 
their literary excellence. We mention these first, 
because they are female writers. In proceeding to 
enumerate some of the works which a carefiil pe- 
rusal enables us to recommend without any reserve, 
we would by no means be understood to attempt a 
complete catalogue of books suitable fer a joang 
lady*s reading. A small and select library is what 
wa propose, and we shall deem ourselves fertunato 
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if we shall succeed in directing our jToung friends 
to the foontains of truly healthful literature. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

Bertha's Visit to her Sister in England. 
EYenings at Home. Unrivalled among works in 

tended lor young ladies. 
The Lady of the Manor. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
The Son of a Genius. By Mrs. Hofland. 
The Lihrary of Entertaimng Knowledge. 
Rasselas. , 

Exiles of Siberia. By Madame Cottin. 
My Early Days. 

Contributions of Q. Q. By Jane TVvlor. 
Evenings in BoBton. 
Oriental Anecdotes. 
Anecdotes of Animals. 
The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. 
Walter Seott*s Historical Novels. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Robertson's History of America. 

Robertson's History of Scotland. 

Robertson's History of Charles V. 

Frost's History of Ancient and Modem Gracce. 

Botta's American Revolution. 

Marshall's Life of Washington. 

Goldsmith's History of England. [The complete 

work.] 
Rollin's Ancient History. 
Scott's History of Scotland. 
Scott's Tales of a Grandfather. 
Plutarch's Lives. 
Irving's Conquest of Grenada. 
Irving's Life of Cblumbus. 
lAfe of John Ledyari). 
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ta& of Patrick Henry. 

Karnes's Elements of Criticiflm. Frost's oondensod 

edition. 
Valerius. A Roman Story. [A fiction, but full of 

historical and moral truth.] 
Redwood. By Miss Sedgwick. 
Alison on Taste. 
The Spectator. 
The Rambler. 
Paul and Virginia. 
Our Village. Py Miss Mitfbrd. 
Wirt's British Spy. 

MOKAL AND KEUQIOOB WORKS. 

Chahners's Works. 
Extracts fix>m Fenelon's Works. 
Massillon's Sermons. 
Bourdaloue's Sermons. 
Taylor's Holy Living. 
Taylor's Holy Dying. 
Taylor's Life of Christ 
Law's Serious Call. 
William Penn's Works. 
Paley's Works. 
Dick's Christian Philosopher. 
Dick's Philosophy of a Future State. 
Dick's Philosophy of Religion. 
Alexander, Watson, Jenyns, Leslie, and Paley's Evi- 
dences of Christianity : in one pocket volume. 

These writers are of various Christian denomina- 
tions, but they all agree in eloquently urging upon 
us the great duties of religion and aaorality. 

FOETKT. 

Milton's Poems. 
Cowper's Poems. 
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Walter Soott*8 Poems. 

Campbell's Poems. 

Dana's Poems. 

Bryant's Poems. 

Wilson's Poems.^ 

Southey's Poems'. 

Wordsworth's Poems. 

Bowles's Poems. 

Coleridge's Poems. 

Kirke White's Poems. 

Bernard Barton's Poems. 

Milman's Poems. 

Hillhouse's Poems, viz. Hadad and Percy's Masque. 

TRAVELS. 

Irvinj|r*s Voyages and Discoveries of the Compan- 

ions of Colmnbus. 
The Modem Traveller. 
Heber's Travels in India. 
A Year in Spain. By a Young American. A most 

delightful book. 
Adventures and Discoveries in Africa. 
Voyages and discoveries in Polar Regions. 

These two volumes form a part of Harper's Fam- 
ily Library. 



ON LBTTEE WEITING. 

Various are the occasions on which ladies are 
caQed upon to exercise th^r skill in the art of epis- 
tolary composition : this, generally speaking, is the 
only style of writing of which Ihey will &id it in^ 
eonvement to be ignorant Few persons are ever 
obliged to produce a treatise, or a poem ; but there 
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is scarcely any one who b not occasionally oompi^ 
led, by the circumstances of life, to write a letter. It 
is the remark of a very celebrated author, that the 
epistolary style deserves to be cultivated almost more 
than any other, since none is of more various or 
frequent use through the whole subordination of 
human life. Another writer on this subject, very 
justly observes, that among the various parts of 
learning, in which young persons are initiated, there 
are aonie, which, ttough they <miuse the imagina- 
tion, and furnish the mind with employment m soli- 
tude and leisure, yet are found to be of little actual 
utility in the common intercourse of life ; but the 
abiUty of writing letters clearly, and to the purpose, 
finds an opportunity of frequent exertion and display 
in every department of business, in every profession 
and employment, and in all the endearing offices of 
social relation. Most authors, who have occupied 
themselves with this subject, admit the difficulty, — 
or, rather, the impossibihty,— of reducing it to any 
fixed rules; as letters are written on {ul subjects, 
and in almost every situation in which ^ the tide of 
events" can carry individuals. The general rules 
which govern other styles of composition, are, for 
the most part, applicable to letter writing : ease and 
simplicity, an even flow of unlabored diction, and an 
artless arrangement of obvious sentiments, have been 
pronounced to be the qualities most frequently re- 
quired; but it has also been stated, that a letter 
having no peculiarity but its form, nothing is to be 
refus^ admission to it which would be proper in 
any other mode of treating the same subject This 
observation requires to be qualified ; at least, as to 
the manner of using what is admitted. Brevity is 
often an object of the greatest importance in the 
spistolary style ; and that which it may be proper to 
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elaborate in other modes of treating a subject, it is 
necessary to condense in a letter : the same arma- 
ments and ezpressionB, also, which would be proper 
in a statement, or appeal to the public, might be in- 
decorous if addressed to an individual. 

Although it may not be in her power to offer a 
oomplete series of rules for epistolary correspond- 
ence, the writer of this article ventures to hope, that 
she may be enaUed, in the course of the fbUowing 
pages, to make some observations which will be 
found of considerable benefit ; at least to the younger 
and more inexperienced portion of her readers. 

A correspondence between two persons, is simply 
a conversation reduced to writing; in which one 
party say^ all that she has to communicate, replies 
to preceding inquiries, and, in her turn, proposes 
questions, without ^interruption by the other ; who 
takes precisely the same course in her 'answer. We 
should write to an absoit person, as we would speak 
to the same party if present To a superior, we 
ought to be respectful ; to a parent, dutiftd and a& 
fectionate ; to a friend, frank and easy ; and clear 
and definite in our expressions to all. Ambiguity, 
in epistolary correspondence, is a fiiult which ought, 
most scrupulously, to be avoided ; a word placed in 
an improper part of a sentenoe,~« phrase that has 
a double signification, — ^a passage so blotted, or ill- 
written, as to be unintelli^ble, — a careless mode of 
sealing, by which a portion of the manuscript is 
broken, or concealed, will often render it necessary 
for the party receiving the letter to write, and she 
who is guilty of the fiiult, to reply to another epistle 
requiring the necessary explanation. The delay thus 
occasioned is often of serious importance : besides, 
the person addressed may conceive that she has 
eaoght the import of the doubtfid passage, when the 
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contrary tnay be the fiict ; and thus the writer, much 
to her own detriment, may be micnmderstood on a 
roost critical point : in fi&ct, to be ambigooos, or mi- 
intelligible, is to be wanting in duty to om'seivefl, 
and in respect to those whom we address. 

Conciseness is <me of the charms of letter-wri- 
ting : we do not mean to say that a letter should not 
contain sufficient fiicts, ideaB, and feelings ; but they 
ought to be as briefly expressed as perspicuity and 
efegance will permit If we encumber an idea with 
verbiage, it loses its power. There are some persons 
who, when they express a feeling, or a thought, of 
which simplicity should be the charm, clothe it with 
all the verbal treasures they possess: this is like 
wearing one's whole wardrobe at once ; the figure 
is lost in a mass of drapery. Lengthened periods 
are as much out of place in a letter as they would 
be in conversation, of which letters may be called 
the prototype; for they tire the reader even more 
than they would the hearer : when written, their 
&ulte are also perceived with much less difficulty 
than when spoken. Our style, of course, may rise 
with our si;bject : but all parade of words should be 
dropped in a familiar epistle. The death of a friend 
or relation, a calamity, or any circumstance of grave 
importance, should not be communicated in the same 
manner as a trifling occurrence, or even a happy 
event : brevity, in thete cases, is beauty ; in those it 
would be deemed unfeeling and abrupt ** You ask 
me to send you news of your flivorite school-fellow, 
Harriet : — sne is married.** This mode of commu- 
nicating such an event is unexceptionable: but it 
would be most improper to stete the young lady** 
death in the same manner ; that is, by merely sub. 
fltituting ** dead** for ** married.'* 

But in aiming at the acquirement of an elegant 
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md easy brevity, it is incumbent on us at once to 
avoid faUin^ into a rugged, or an enigmatical style, 
and beoommg so concise as to be unintelligible. 
Boileau, echomg Horace, says, *^ J'^vite d^dtre ]ong, 
et je deviens obscur." This is a fiiult which must 
be avoided ; it is even better to be prdiz and intelli* 
gible, than brief and obscure. 

To an absent friend, an elaborate letter will be 
most welcome : a stranger, a superior, or a person 
of whom the writer seeks something, will recoil 
from a ** folio of four pages," and, perhaps, throw it 
aside unread, or, at best, but slightly skimmed over. 
When the party, to whom a letter is addressed, is 
uninterested in the subject on which it is written, 
the vniter of it should display a brevity, which will 
attract attention, and insure a perusal : no unneces- 
sary ornament should be used, nor, in fact, any 
thing introduce^ but what is important and bears 
strongly on the case stated, or the inquiry made. All 
those little personal details and trifling circum- 
stances, which are so delightfrd in a letter fmn a 
friend, would fatigue and disgust a stranger, or a 
superior, to whom they are destitute of interest 

Display is a fiiult of great weight; ease is the 
grace of letter-writing: fiur-fetc&d words, and 
studied phrases, are by no means to be accepted as 
legitimate ornaments in the epistolary style. A 
passage which is at once brilliant and brief, enriches 
a letter ; but it must be artless, and appear to flow 
without effort from the vnriter*s pen, — ^to arise natu- 
rally from the subject, or the preceding passages, — 
and not seem to have cost any labor in its produc* 
tioD, or to be placed in the position it occupies, 
simply because it is beautiful, and not on account of 
its relation to its fellow-phrases. There are some 
persons who have their pet expressions, which they 
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difltklay as they would their diamonds at dresB-portieSi 
on all ffreat occasions : these expressions would be 
good, if they were in their proper places ; bat, on 
account of tiieir misapplication, they appear forced 
and unnatural. It is, however, by no means intended, 
that these observations should be understood by the 
reader as warning her to reject those ornaments 
and graces of language, which embeDish other styles 
of writing, when the occasion calls far their aid. 
Dr. Johnson observes, that, *^it is natural to depart 
from ftmiliarity of language upon occasions not 
familiar. Whatever elevates the sentiments, will, 
consequently, raise the expression ; whatever fills us 
with hope, or terror, will produce ^rturbation of 
images, and some figurative distortions of i^irase. 
Whenever we are studious to please, we are afraid 
of trusting our first thoughts, and endeavor to 
recommend our opinion by st!udied ornaments, ac- 
curacy of method, and elegance of style. If the 
personages of the comic scene be allowed by Horace 
to raise their language, in the transports of anger, to 
the turgid vehemence of tragedy, the epistolary 
writer may, likewise, without censure, comply willi 
the varieties of his matter. If great events are to 
be related, he may, with all tbe solemnity of an 
historian, deduce them from their causes, connect 
them with their concomitants, and trace them to 
their consequences. If a disputed positicm is to be 
established, or a remote principle to be investigated, 
he ma^ detail his reasonings with all the nicety of 
syllogistic method. If a measure is to be averted, 
or a benefit implored, he may, without any vioiation 
of the edicts of criticism, cdl every power of rhet» 
oric to his assistance, and try every inlet at which 
love or pity enters the heart" But, before the letter* 
writer follows this advice, it is necessary to ascer 
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tun the extent of his powers. Withoot talents to 
support us in a splendid flight, it is better to pur- 
sue an even course ; without judgment to select, and 
taste to apply ornaments, it is wise to be contented 
with simplicity ; lest, in this case, in aiming to be 
brilliant, we become gaudy and ridicubus; or in 
that, while striving to astonish, we become con^ 
temptible, and **rise like the rocket, only to &11 like 
the stick.** We should never suffer ourselves to be 
seduced to adopt a fine-sounding epithet, unless we 
are perfectly well acquainted with ito meaning ; or 
to indulge in a simile, unless we are capable of 
wielding it with ease. It is dangerous to meddle 
with fine phrases, if we are unaccustomed to the 
manner of using them. A person who, by invaria- 
bly, keeping within the beaten path, and never run^ 
ning astray after ^'the butterflies of language,** had 
])een accounted, by his correspondence, a plain 
sensible sort of man, destroyed his reputation by a 
congratulatory epistle on a finend*s marriage, written 
in a style which he, doubtless, considered of great 
elevation and beauty; it was, on the contrary, in the 
true "Cambyses* vein.** No one had ever suspected 
him to be a blockhead befere ; but the letter in ques- 
tion was evidence enough to convict him, even in 
the opinums of his most partial fiiends. Perhaps it 
18 the only one of his epistles that has ever been 
preserved, witli the exception of such as have been 
kept as documents in matters of business. 

In all epistolary correspondence, the choice of 
embellishments, the language, subject, matter and 
manner, in general, should, as in conversation, be 
governed by the relative situations in life, as to age, 
rank, character, &c of the parties addressed and 
addressing. A lady neither writes nor speaks to a 
gmnflptman as she would to one of her own sex 
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The lan^fuage of a mother to a daughter, is very 
difierent from that of a daughter to her mother. Jn 
our first letter to a person, as on our first introduc- 
tion, we should be respectfii], and by no meana 
fiimiliar. The distance which either age, rank, sex,, 
or any other circumstmoe, occasions, ought always 
to be remembered. We should never nrget what 
we are, and what the person is whom we addreas 
We should say only precisely what ought to be said 
— ^to write, in fiict, with the same resmctions as we 
would speak, — ^to suppose the party present whom 
we address ; and to bear in mind, that our letters 
are, in every respect, representatives of our own 
persons, — ^that they may be said to speak for us; 
and that an estimate of our character and manners 
is frequently fiurmed^ firom the style and language 
of our epistles. 

How fi-equently do we hear persons ezckuraing, 
that they do not know what to vmte about ! Sudi 
an observation is a disgrace to the person who 
makes it. Were the mc&er, the sister, the CGUsin« 
firiend, or even acquaintance, to enter the room in 
whicl^ you are sitting at an escrutoire, with a blank 
sheet of paper befiire yon, would you have nothing 
to say 7 Would you have nothing to communicate 7 
Nothing to inquire 7 No hitherto-unanswered ques- 
tion to reply to? — There is but little doubt that a 
host of &cts, feelinffs, questions, and answers^ 
would crowd to your hps for utterance. But it will, 
perhaps, be observed by some, that *' there is such a 
difference between telking and writing :'* — ^truly so| 
the great difierenoe ie^ that in this, the pen,'^-in that, 
the tongue, — is the agent of expression. Whatever 
we should say to a person present, we may virrite if 
absent. There is, of course, a choice of subjecte to 
be made, and a proper mode to be choeen of com* 
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mimicating them. To regfulate that choice, we 
■faould select as though the friend, to whom we are 
writing, were by our side, and could remain with us 
bat a short time. In that case we should speak 
only of those things which were of the greatest 
importance, and express them at once as clearly and 
oonciaely as possible ; and pleasantly, didactically, 
modestly, feelingly, or otherwise, according to their 
nature and the parly whom we address. The writer 
should always bear in mind, that "nothing can be 
more improper than ease and laxity of expression 
when the importance of the subject impresses solici. 
tnde, or the dignity of the person exacts reverence.** 

Politeness, and the forms of society, frequently 
require us to write. letters of compliment, inquiry, 
or condolenoe, to those with whom we are upon the 
■lightest possible terms of intimacy. Such letters, 
which are generally supposed to be the most diffi. 
cult, are, in &ct, the most easy of execution ; for the 
circumstance which calls for the letter, affords us 
a subject : to this tlie letter must be restricted. It is 
true, that there is a gracefVil manner of framing an 
inquiry and making a compliment, and this man. 
ner it is in vain to seek for, by labor, at the moment 
the letter is required ; if it be difficult to compose. 
It will seem studied, heartless, and inelegant, in ex. 
pression. Simphcity and ease impart the chief grace 
that can be given to a condoling or complimentary 
note. 

A letter of congratulation should be as the thorn, 
less rose : the least appearance of envy, or jealousy, 
at the good fortune of those whom we felicitate, is 
unpardonable ; it should contain no hint of any hope 
that the advancement, or change of situation, upon 
which the compliment is made, may afford the per. 
•on addressed the means of conferring a benefit on 

H 
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the puty writing. It should, in &ct, he on munixed 
ezpressioii of pleasure and congratulation on the 
event that calls Soar its production. Care must, never- 
theless, be taken to keep within due bounds : to ex- 
ag]^rate in our congratulations, is to become keenly 
satirical 

To repeat what has be&re been said, the style 
must always correspond with the occasion. In a 
letter of ccmgratuktion we tfiould be cheerful; from 
an epistle of condolence all pleasantry sboold be 
banished : to exhibit the wit which we possess, at 
such a time, is like smiling at a funeral, to display a 
beautiful set of teeth, mien addreBsing a person 
who is laboring under any grievous cakoiity, it is 
bad taste to miU^e light of it ; by treating that loss 
as a matter which a little firmness would enable the 
party who has suflfered it to endure calmly, we irri- 
tate, rather than soothe. It is better to Miter into 
the feelings of the mourner, — to eulop^ze the de- 
parted rebition, — to rebuke the ingratitude of the 
false fi'iend, — to confess the inconstancy of fi)rtune, 
or otherwise, according to the drcumstanccB; and, 
without magnifying, to lament the ftdl extent of the 
condoled party's section i thus we seem to share, 
and, therefiffe, in some degree, lessen the stHrrow- of 
the sufferer. A celebrated lady, in a letter of con- 
dolence to a friend, uses this language: — ^^Tbe 
more I think on the loss you have just met with, the 
greater it appears, and the more it afl^ts me. He 
was, indeed, worthy of being the bead of such a 
&mily as yours, and can never be replaced ! We 
have every reason to believe that he is happy : we 
should weep far ourselves, therefiure, rather than for 
him. My heart grieves for your situation : it will 
be long ere you can console yourself for such a sepa- 
ration. If I were mistress of mv own actions.. I 
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would certainly abandon everj thing to be near 
you.** This language is balm to the wounded mind, 
which rejects consolation from those iitrho do not 
seem sensible of the extent of the sorrow under 
which it labors. Such a subject must, nevertheless, 
be treated with a delicate hand ; for, by exaggeration, 
we should aggravate rather than console; and a 
mere string of bitter reflection, without any con- 
cluding ray of hope being held out, or the least hint 
that the calamity has been occasioned by the neg- 
lect or imprudence of the party suffering under its 
visitation, is like striking the stricken deer. 

Letters of inquiry, as their subjects are generally 
briefj will bear a little verbiage. To be too concise 
in our inquiries, as to the indisposition of an acquaint- 
ance, manifests a carelessness which may be turned 
to our disadvantage : but a mere billet of compli- 
mentary inquiries should not be lengthened into a 
formidable epistle ; it then becomes absurd. In an 
application to a superior in rank, or age, for a favor, 
neither gaiety nor familiarity is tolerated. A request 
may be made to an equal, and an acquaintance, with 
smiles ; fiiendship commands, even when she asks : 
a friend may, therefore, when soliciting, be pleasant 
without impeachment Brunei wrote thus to his 
friend Fontenelle : — ^ You have a thousand crowns, 
<»«end them to me.** To this request Fontenelle 
replied as follows : — ^ When I received your letter, 
I was about placing out my thousand crowns : I shall 
not easily fmd so good an opportunity again, — voyez 
done** Brunei's rejoinder was only, "• Send me your 
thousand crowns,** and Fontenelle sent them* 

The forms of complimentary letters of thanks, 
for inquiries, &c. are extremely simple ; being little 
noore than an echo of the inquiries, with the writer^s 
acknowledgments for the civility of the inquirer. 
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In letters of thanks &r real fiivors conferred, the 
langroage ought to be simple and strong ; it should 
appear to be dictated by the heart: me principal 
subject must, of course, be the writer's gratitude. 
The extent of the obligation should neither be mag- 
nified nor treated as less than it really is. To hint 
that the fiivor conferred shall be returned, or to ez 
press a wish that an occasion may offer, for the 
party benefited, to oblige her benefactress, is ex. 
ceedingly indelicate ; and conveys an idea, that the 
writer reels the favor to be nothing more than a 
loan, which is to be repaid the first opportunity ; al- 
though such be the feeling, it is not fit that it diould 
be expressed. 

If we confer a favor, and announce the fact to 
, the party whom we have obliged, it is necessary to 
avoid any expressions that may tend to wound the 
feelings : it is possible to grant a favor in such a 
manper as to ofifend, rather than to delight ; to ere. 
ate disgust, rather than gratitude. The language 
of a letter, which states that the writer has per. 
formed an important service, on behalf of the indi. 
vidual to whom it is addl'essed, should be simple, 
and void of ostentation. ** He that, like Pliny, sends 
bis friend a portion for his daughter, will, without 
Pliny^s eloquence or address, find means of exciting 
gratitude, and securing acceptance ; but he that has 
no present to make but a garland or riband, or 
some petty curiosity, must endeavor to recommend 
it by his manner of*^ giving it" 

A letter of recommendation is a letter of busi* 
ness, and should be composed with care: it is a 
guarantee to the extent of language, for the party 
recommended; truth, therefore, should never be 
sacrificed to condescension, false kindness, or po- 
liteness. To write a letter of recommendation oon^ 
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trary to one^s own opinion and knowledge of the 
person recommended, is to be guilty of a great im 
prudence. 

To say all that is necessary, in a clear and dis- 
tinct manner, and nothing more, is the grand merit 
of a letter on business. Pleasantry and pathoii 
would be greatly misplaced in it, unless it be of a 
mixed nature ; that is, necessarily, or properly, em- 
bracing some other subject Brilliant diction is a 
dress in which directions on business should never 
be clothed. The style ought to be precipe, sufficient* 
]y copious, but not redundant Every thing neces- 
sary should be stated, plainly and unequivocally ; so 
that the party addressed may be in iiill possession 
of our desires and opinions, on the subject of our 
correspondence. Ambiguity is nowhere so unpar- 
donable as in a letter on business. 

It is a roasim with the discreet, never to give ad- 
vice until they have been thrice asked for it: in 
many instances, to volunteer it, is to be offensive to 
tiiose whom you wish to benefit : it is much more 
pleasant to give than to receive it. Unsolicited 
counsel is a bitter draught; and even those who 
crave your opinions, will feel themselves offended if 
you be forward, as well as frank, in replying to 
them. A mendicant imploicd alms ; the party whom 
the unfortunate man addressed, instead of relieving 
his necessities, told him, that he was strong and 
youthful, and should rather work, than live by beg- 
ging." " I asked you for money," replied the men- 
dicant, "not for advice." People, in general, are 
but too prone to take the same course : tiiey are ap- 
plied to for succor, and, in return, they give oounseL 
A friend should, perhaps, give advice to a friend, if 
he should see occasion so to do, however unpalataUe 
it may be ; but, in general, we cannot be too sparing 
«f our counsel. 
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It is a foolish, but not an uncommon practice, to 
ask advicci on an act which has been performed : in 
such a case it is useless, in reply, to adopt such 
terms as ** If I had the direction of the affair, I 
would have acted otherwise;" or, ** I would rather 
you had done so and so,** Slc, If you cannot ap- 
prove what is irrevocable, be silent upon the subject. 
I^ however, you should be, in some measure, com- 
pelled to give another your counsel, be prodigal of 
conciliatory, and sparing of positive, phrases. ** With 
deference tc your own judgment, it seems to me ;** 
** I may be mistaken ; you are, doubtless, the best 
qualified to judge ; I, therefore, merely submit,** &c. 
— and similar expressions, will save you from being 
offensive, and, at the same time, afford you a grace 
fill manner of expressing the opinions which your 
conscience dictates on the occasion. 

It is sometimes necessary to write letters of ex* 
cuse : in such a case, the party must not forget that 
almost as much depends on the time as the manner 
of making an excuse : it may be too late to be e& 
fective ; or so mistimed, as to aggravate the previous 
offence. A mischievous page concealed himself be- 
hind the arras of the court of justice, at Versailles, 
and fastened the wig of the president to the tapestry, 
so dexterously, that the latter was totaDy unconscious 
of the trick. On the king's entrance, the president 
rose suddenly, leaving his wig attached to the arras 
In the evenmg, the sing discovered the author of 
the trick ; and though he could not help smiling af 
the recollection of it, he commanded the page to 
crave pardon of the venerable president The wag 
mounted his horse in the middle of the night; rode 
to the president's hotel; announced himself as a 
messenger firom the king; awoke the president » 
presented his most humble respects, and begged to 
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he excused for the trick he had [dayed behind the 
arras, in the morning. The president very properly 
observed, that the apology was worse than the ou 
fence. What this page did maiiciously, other per- 
sons often do inadvertently : they crave fi>rgivenesB 
at improper seasons ; — ^the excuse which would be 
freely accepted to-day, might be indignantly rejected 
a month hence. A slight notice of the ftct, — an 
explanation that will extenuate the oflfence, — an as- 
surance of the total absence of any intention to 
wound the feelings, — regret fer the circumstance, — 
professions of attachment, and an expression of ear- 
nest desire to recover the good opinion of the person 
offended, — are the elements of a letter of excuse,— 
modified according to the feet, time, and persons in* 
terested. It is sometimes necessary to make excuses 
fer offences not yet noticed ; such as delay in reply 
to a letter, or in executing a commission : in these 
cases they generally commence letters on other 
subjects. A reason should be given fer the delay ; 
or the neglect candidly confessed, and indulgence 
solicited. If the apology appear forced, or made 
unwillingly, it cannot be effective. Frankness, in 
all ordinary cases, will insure fergiveness. 

It is wrong to imagine, that in a familiar or play- 
ful oorresponidence, or letters of intelligence, the 
slip-shod muse is to be paramount False grammar, 
in good society, is not tolerated, even en famiUe^ 
neiUier can it be in a letter. In the most femiliar 
epistle, we should recollect what we owe to our lan- 
guage, to our correspondent, and to ourselves. We 
oognt not to write any thing of which we may here- 
ailer feel ashamed. Well-written letters are as often 
burnt, or destroyed, as sbvenly epistles are, by acci. 
dent or design, preserved, to rise up in judgment 
against us hereafter. Reason should govern us ia 
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writing to those penKms whom we address widi tin 
greatest fireedom. For the benefit of the yoang and 
very lively, it may, perhaps, be well to obeenre, that 
even in the most familiar letters, pertness and flip, 
pancy are, to persons of good sense, neither agree* 
able nor amusing. 

In a letter of intelligence, whenever the nature 
of the news commtmicated will permit, coll with 
taste, and relate without preamble. State nothing 
but what is true ; avoid mere scandal ; and reject 
whatever is merely dubious,— or, at least, state it to 
be so. If you have, by mistake, communicated anj 
ihlse intelligenoe, be the first to correct it: it is 
gracefiil to retrace one's steps when led astray. Se- 
lect such facts as you know will be most interesting 
to your correspondent, and relate them, if of a plea- 
sant nature, gaily, but without malice ; if serious, 
adopt a style suitable to the circumstances. 

It is clear, that in' fiimiliar, as well os in every 
other department of epistolary correspondence, some 
writers will exhibit more talent than others. We 
eannot all expect to merit the compliment which 
l>e la Harpe paid to the Marquise de Sevignd. 
Speaking of a collection of the letters of this la^f 
(of whom it has been said, that she is, in her style, 
what La Fontaine is in his). La Harpe uses these 
expressions : — "• What book can be more precious 
to us than that which amuses, interests, and in- 
structs us, without demanding any attention on our 
part ? She always feels what she relates : she paints 
as a spectator, and we iancy we see the pictures she 
draws." 

France has produced several other very celebrateil 
letter-writers, besides Sevign^. Dr. Johnson, how- 
ever, appears to have thought verr lightly of their 
■aerits. He observes, that ** a slight perusal of the 
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iattimierable letters, by which the wits of France 
have signalized their names will prove, that other 
nations need not be discouraged from the like at- 
tmnpts by the consciousness of inability. For (thus 
the critic proceeds) surely, it is not very difficult 
to aggravate trifling misfortunes,— rto magnify fa- 
miUar incidents, — ^repeat adulatory professions, — ac- 
cumulate servile hyperboles, and produce all that 
can be found in the despicable remains of Voiture 
and Scarron.** 

Although the learned critic may, in the opinion 
of many persons, be rather too severe in Ihis pas* 
■age, it appears tolerably clear, that the best models 
of the epistolary style, are not, as some writers 
would have us believe, to be found among the 
French. However celebrated Montesquieu, Ekizac, 
Voiture, De Stael, D*Aisse, and others of that na- 
tion, may. have been, their epistolary productions 
cannot surely be darned of greater beauty (to say 
nothing of tiiose of Cicero and Pliny) than the 
letters of such distinguished English writers, as 
Anne Boleyn, Lady Russell, Lady Mlirv Wortley 
Montagu, Howell, Pope, Wycherley, Bishop Hoaa. 
ley, Ck>wper, &o. 

Two letters, which have acquired more celebrity 
than any others that have ever been written l^ 
English ladies, are the epistle of Anne Bolejrn to 
Henry the Eighth, shortly before her execution, 
and that of Liuly Russell to Charles the Second, a 
few days after her husband was beheaded. 

It is a matter of surprise, that any person who 
has received a tolerable education, and is at all 
versed in the forms of good society, should fall into 
so gross an error, as to use the forst person at the 
cooelusion of a note which has been commenced in 
the third ; and yet this is sometimes the case. For 
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example : — ^ Miv Walton presents her compliineiits 
to Mr. Travers, and begs to be in&rmed at what 
hour Mr. Tracers intends to start for Bath to-raor- 
row, as I particularly wish to see him before his 
departure ; and remain, sir, yours sincerely,*^ &.C. 
Such negligence and inelegance are so obvious, thai 
tliey may be easily avoided. 

Notes written in the third person, are frequently 
rendered ambiguous, and sometimes quite uninteUi" 
gible, by a oonftision of the personal pronouns; 
which, unless the sentences be carefully constructed, 
seem to apply equally well to the writer as to the 
receiver. There is a French anecdote related, of 
rather a ludicrous mistake arising from the ambi- 
l^ty of a letter written, by one mend to another, 
m the third person. Monsieur A. addressed Mon- 
sieur B. who dwelt at some distance from the town 
where Monsieur A. resided, in these terms, — *^ Mon- 
sieur A* presents his compliroents to his friend. 
Monsieur B. and has the satis&ction of informing 
him, that he has just been appointed, by govern- 
ment, to the lucrative and honorable post o^ Slc 
[naming the office] in his native town." On receipt 
of this letter, B. posted, with all possible speed, to 
throw himself at the foet of A. and, with the warm- 
est expressions of gratitude, thanked his supposed 
benefactor. A. was amazed, and earnestly inquired 
the cause of B.*s raptures. ** How !** exclaimed B., 
** Have I not sufficient reason to be grateful ? Have 
you not obtained for me the important post of so 
and so ?** — *^ Not at all, my ^ar friend,*' replied A^ 
** it is I who have been appointed to the office ; and 
I wrote to acquaint you of the circumstance, blink- 
ing you would be happy to hear of your old com- 
panion's excellent fortune." R perused the note 
again, and discovered that, like <»ie of the ancient 
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OfTBcles, it ocmtaiiied two meaningB which were di- 
rectly opposite to each other. 

Notes written in the third person, are frequently 
used, on ordinary occasions, between equals in age 
or rank, to make a reply to any request; to convey 
civil inquiries, or compliments, &.c. For these and 
similar purposes, this form is elegant and unexcep- 
tionable. It is, also, jfeneraUy adopted by superiors, 
when addressing inferiors on subjects of little im- 
portance ; but it is improper when an inferior ad- 
dresses a superior, or when the subject is serious 
or important It is also too cold, distant, and re- 
served^ for epistolary correspondence between near 
relations or friends. If an individual be addressed 
by ber equal, whether upon terms of intimacy, or 
otherwise, in the third person, it is usual to reply in 
the same form ; but if| — ^in answer to a letter woich 
is conunenced and coiicluded with the endearing 
epithets used by parties who entertain a friendship 
for each other; or the respectful terms and ex- 
pressions of regard, sanctioned by custom, between 
acquaintance, or personal strangers, — ^the third per- 
son be adopted, it is equal, in the strongest cases, 
to an insult; in others, it is accepted as a hint, 
that the writer is offended, or wishes to dose the 
correspondence; and, under other drcnmstancesi 
it amounts to a slight degree of incivility. A pa- 
rade of formal and respectful phrases, in a reply 
to a letter, in which familiar or affectionate terms 
are used, is tantamount to a very strong intimatioUf 
that the writer declines, or is averse from, bein? so 
addressed. D^Alembert said of a certain individual^ 
**He attempts to be fiimiliar; but I repulse him 
with respect*' 

Every letter, that is not insulting, merits a reply, 
if it be Quired, or necessary. AH the prececQng 
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obBorvationSt with regard to rank, age, &e. arei 
of course, applicable to replies. If the letter caor 
tained a request, accede to it gracefully, and mth- 
out ostentation, or refuse without harshness. An 
answer to a letter of condolence, or congratulation, 
should be grateful. The subjects sho^d succeed 
each other in proper order ; and the questions put, 
be consecutively answered. In &miliar correspond- 
ence, a greater latitude of arrangement is allowed ; 
but even in this, no question should be left un- 
answered. In all replies, it is usual to acknowledge 
the receipt, and to mention the date, of the kfrt 
letter received: this should be an invariable rule; 
by neglecting it, your correspondent may be left in 
doubt ; or very properly deem you guilty of offen- 
sive inattention. 

In answers to letters of business, the substance 
of the communication, to which the writer is about 
to reply, is generally stated. It is advisable to adopt 
a similar mode with regard to any correspondence 
of importance : thus, with proper care and attention 
to other particulars, you will guard against any pos- 
sibility of your expressions teing mistaken, or mis- 
represented ; or your answers applied, or conceived 
to apply, to other questimis than those for which 
you intend them. The manner of doing thu is 
usually as follows : — *^ In reply to your letter, dated, 
&.C in wlddtt jwl state that, &c. [briefly setting 
ibrtli the principal pointo which you are about to 
answer] I beg to say, &&** This practice will give 
a formal air to a familiar epistle, if^strictly pursued; 
but some attention should be paid to it in all epis- 
tolary correspondence, as it insures clearness, which 
is one of the greatest beauties, as obscurity is the 
chief defect, of letter-writing. That the party whom 
you address is at a distance, and, therefore, itisxptL 
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Ilk of getting any passage, which is not sofBcientlj 
explicit^ ma& dear bj a ^oestion, should ever be 
borne in mind. It is painful to hear a person, 
when reading a letter firam an absent fiiend, ex« 
daim, occasionally, ** I suppose she alludes here to 
her sister;" — ^"I wonder whether she means last 
Monday, or the Monday preceding,** ^c For want 
of a tittle care and precision, passages, by which a 
great deal of infinrmatian is int^uled to be conveyed, 
are a series of mortifying enigmas to the party to 
whom they are addressed. 

It is a bad practice to su£&r letters to remain long 
onanswered: irregularity, in this particular, is a 
mark of the greatest disrespect to a correspondent ; 
it is a fault which ouffht to be sturdily attacked and 
overcome. ** There is, in many people,** says an 
eminent lady, ** particularly in yoiith, a strange 
aversion to regularity ; a desire to delay what ought 
to be done immediately, in order to do something 
else, which might as well be done afterwards. Be 
assured, it is en more consequence to you than you 
can conceive, to get the better of this idle, procras* 
tinating spirit, and to acquire habits of constancy 
and steadmess, even in the most trifling matters ; 
without them there can be no regularity or con. 
stancy of action or character; no dependence on 
your best intentions, which a sudden humor may 
tempt you to lay aside for a time, and which a thou* 
sand unfiireseen accidents will afterwards render it 
more and more difficult to execute : no one can say 
what important consequences may follow a trivial 
neglect of this kind. For example : — ^I have known 
one of these procrastinators disoblige, and gradually 
lose, very valuable friends, by delaying to write to 
them so kmg, that having no good excuse to c^er 
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■he coold not ffet courage enough to write at al ; 
bnd dropped their correspondence entirely.'* 
. It is almost needless to say, that in epistolary, as 
well as in every other style of composition, the rules 
of grammar should be strictly observed. As to or. 
thography, it will be sufficient, perhaps, to repeat 
what has been said on the subject-l)y more than one 
talented writer: — among persons moving in ^ood 
society, and who may be supposed to have received 
a tolerable education, although to spell correctly be 
no merit, to spell inoorrectiy is a great disgrace. 

A parenthesis is objectionable, if it break the 
sense and distort the sentence. It is rare that the 
subject of a parenthesis may not be better con- 
tained in a previous or fi>llowing paragra]di, or an 
elongation of the sentence, than thrown abruptly 
into the body of it As a proof of the obscurity in 
sense, which may be produced by an injudicious use 
of the parenthesis, we quote the following lines 
from a translation of a celebrated Latin author's 
epistles: — 

But heaven, indulgent to my chaste desire. 

Has wrapp'd (my husband safe) proud Troy in fire. 

In the same work we also find a passage, where 
two or three sentences, containing &cts of import- 
ance, are all parenthetically pack^ into a third, so 
awkwardly, as to puzzle a good reader how to con- 
vey, by emphasis, pauses, intonation, or otherwise, 
the meaning of the author : — 

8unk now is Troy, the curse of Grecian dames, 
(Her king, her all a worthless prise 1) in flames. 
O, had by storms (his fleet to Sparta bound) 
The Trojan perish'd in the mad profound I 

Comparisons are sometimes very felicitous; but 
they must be made with care ; their merit consists 
in the unity of their terms ; if they do not agree 
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per^tly with each other, the comparison, instead 
of being powerful, becomes ridiculous. A metaphor 
may also be used with advantage, if it occur natu- 
rally ; and an anecdote may be as happily applied 
in a letter as in fiimiliar conversation. Allusions 
are elegant, when introduced with ease and they 
are well understood by those to whom they are ad- 
dressed. An allusion may be made to some picto- 
rial, poetical, or mythological relation ; to an aneo^ 
dote of society ; to an adventure of some well-known 
hero of romance ; or, indeed, to any subject of no- 
toriely. The antithesis renders a passage piquant ; 
but those who use it too frequently are apt to be- 
come enigmatical. Proverbs, and jeux-de-mots are 
inelegant; if the latter be admitted, it must be spa- 
ringly. Occasional jeux-de-mots, in a lively letter, 
if they be ingenious, and, at the same time, pro- 
daoed apparently without effort, season the style ; 
but if they occur frequently, or are only mediocre, 
they tend to debase it. Such as tell exceedingly 
weU in society, make but poor figures when reduced 
to writing. If, in epistolary correspondence, a writer 
permit herself to play upon words, she must do so 
ingeniously, or her reader will laugh at her, instead 
of at her point When occupied on a serious sub- 
ject, such a practice is most reprehensiUe ; it is tol- 
erated only when addressing an equal and an ac- 
quaintance : to a stranger, or a superior, it would 
be insulting; to an inferior, too fiuniliar. Some 
very high authorities reprehend the use of this small 
artillery of wit, — ^If it may be dignified with such 
a title, — either in conversation or oSierwise, as being 
in bad taste ; generally speaking, therefore, we may 
venture to say, that it ought not to be admitted in let^ 
ter writing. 
The usual contractions in the English langtiags 
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we permitted in letters between fiiends, re]aticma» 
and equals. They are unobjectionable, also, in let. 
tors on business; but held disrespectful, even by 
those who are not exceedingly rigid, when used by 
an inferior addressing a superior. All arbitrary con- 
tractions, in every case, are in bad taste ; nothing can 
be more inelegant than to press a multitude of ab. 
breviations, which are not made current, and, conse- 
quently, fitmiliar by custom, into any letter ; those, 
on the contrary, which are generally sanctioned, the 
ktter-writer is at fall liberty to adopt, in all such 
qiiistolary oonespondenoe as admits of a freedom of 
style ; and there are some few even which it would 
be unwise to reject in communications to a superior. 
Punctuation is a matter of the utmost importance 
in every species of literary compositi(m : it has been 
prooerly termed, the very marshalling and arranging 
of |]ie words of a language; without it, there can be 
no clearness, strength, or accuracy. Its utility con- 
sists in separating the different portions of what is 
vrritten, in such a manner, that the subjects may be 
properly classed and subdivided, so as to convey the 
precise meaning of the writer to the reader ; to show 
the relation which the various parts bear to each 
other ; to unite such as ought to be connected, and 
keep apart such as have no mutual dependence. It 
is a circumstance very much to be lamented, that so 
little attention is paid to punctuation. A late writer 
on this subject, very ttviy states, tiiat manuscripte 
in general are so notoriously defective, that not a 
little of the obscurity resulting, in many instances, 
fiom any thing written, is to be attributed to the 
perfect oonfusioa that exists in the disposition of the 
words. Many persons never make use of any stops 
at all ; thus leaving the task of discovering where 
their sentences begin and end to the ingenuity of 
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^ir correspandeiits : others use only the ftdl point; 
thus huddling the minor, and freqaenflj important, 
diTistons of a period, one upon another, in most per* 
plexing disorder : a third class of writers press all the 
points into th^ir eerrioe ; but plabe them in such im* 
proper positions, that tbej produce that identical 
sort of confusion which th«$y are intended to prevent 
The same words, by means of different modes of 
punctuation, may be made to express two meaiiin|rB 
exactly opposite to each other ; an ambiguous pas 
sagiB may frequently be rendered dear by a comma i 
and the sense of an unintelligible sentence be made 
manifest by the simple remedy of a couple of colons, 
judiciously applied. The object of .writing is, most 
certainly, to express the meaning of the writer to 
the reader ; punctuation was invented &r the pur* 
pose of giving to written language a precision and 
certainty which w<Nrd8 alone coidd not convey ; we 
should, therefore^ endeavor not only to write coV- 
rectly, but to point what we write with some degree 
of precision. It should be remembered that points 
lire the substitutes of<— or, rather, the only means 
we possess of C(Hirveying by writing, — ^the various 
pauses, intonations, emphases, dtc. which we adopt 
in db<^ur8e: without their aid, we may become 
Ittdicreus, where we intend to be impressive ;~h)x« 
elamatcHy, where it is our intention to inquire ;— 
and subject to being misunderstcx)d in every line 
which we commit to paper. Were many letters to 
be read aloud, precisely as they are written, tliey 
would sound like a mere.** farrago of nonsense:* 
and could their writers hear tliem so read, they 
would, in all probability, be induced to apply them 
selves teethe study of a proper mode of punctuation 
but,^ un^rtunately for themselves, in this respect 
writers very seldom hear their own letters read 

I 
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and they, very fbolishiy, &ncy that every body 
f* wHh a grain of aense," will, instinctivelj^ read 
their compositions, with the intonaticms, emphasb, 
and tone, they, themselves, desire. The contrary 19 
almost invariably the case. It is impossible for vm, 
on every occasion, to conv^ our precise meanmir by 
means of written language ; but we may advance iitf 
towards it, by judiciously pointing our periodB. As 
there is no positive system of punctuation to direct 
the writer, the modem editions of good autbon 
should be carefully studied, in order to acquire the 
leading principles of the science. The oonstruction 
of sentences may be ejuimined, and the mode adopt- 
ed of dividing them, attended to with considerable 
advantage. It is a good plan, for improvement in 
pointing, to copy a page of some standard work, 
without capitals or points; and, after it has been 
laid aside ibr a few days, to endeavor to write it 
a^ain with the proper points ; by a subsequent com* 
parison with the original, the writer may discover 
her errors, and guard against similar blunders in^ her 
future exercises. It is not to be expected that she 
will attain, by these, or any other means, the power 
of pointing a page, in complete accordance with a 
printed work ; but she will, no doubt, acquire a de« 
gree of knowledge and ezperienoe in punc^uatian, 
which cannot ^ to be of considerable utility to her 
in her fixture epistolary productionB. 

In order to show the necessity of not merely using 
points, but punctuating properly, the lowing pas. 
sage firom a work on tisis Subject, in which it is 
given as a study, but without any key, is submitted to 
the reader : — 

" The persons inside tlie coach were Mr JVfiDer a 
clergyman his son a lawyer Mr. Angelo a foreigner 
his lady and a little child." 
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As.this passage stands, without points, i| is unln- 
telligihle : by difiSrent modes of pmictuatin||r it, several 
alterations may be made in its sense ; not only as to 
the number of persons in the coadi, but, also, as to 
their country, professions, and relationship to each 
other. By a change of points, the lady may be de* 
scribed as the wife of either one of two persons* 
Mr. Miller's son may be made a clergyman, or a. 
lawyer, at will ; or his son may be taken irom him 
and given to a clergyman, whose name is not men* 
tioned. We shall give three, or four difierent modes 
of punctuating this passage. The reader may, if 
she think fit, amuse, and, at the sanpe time, convince 
herself of the propriety of attending tq tiie .proper 
me of stops, by a number of variations ; — each of 
them correct in itself, and, at the same time, endow* 
ing the words with a different signification : — 

** The persons inside the coach were Mr. Miller, a 
elergyman, his son, a lawyer, Mr. Angelo, a foreign- 
er, his lady, and a little child." 

By this mode of pointing, it would appear that 
there were eight individuals in the coach ; namely, 
-"-a. clergyman, a lawyer, a foreigner and his lady, a 
little child, Mr. Miller, Mr. Angelo, and the clergy* 
man's son. 

** The persons inside the coach w^e Mr. Miller, a 
clergyman ; his son, a lawyer ; Mn Angelo, a for- 
eigner ; his lady ; and a little child." 

This change in the punctuation would reduce the 
parties in the coach, exclusive of the la^ and child, 
to three persons ; and make Mr. MiUer himself a 
clergyman, Mr. Miller's son a lawyer, and Mr. Ab^ 
gelo a foreigner. 

** The persons -inside the eoach were Mr. Miller ; 
a clergyman, his son ; a lawyer, Mr. Angelo ; m 
foreigner, his lady, and a little child." 
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Hen Mr. Miner's son becomes a dergyman, Mr 
Angeb a lawyer, and the lady snd child those of a 
ftreinier, who is nameless. 

** The persons inside the coach were Mr. Miller; 
a dergyman, his son ; a lawyer ; Mr. Angelo ; a 
ftieigner, his kdy ; and a little child." 

Mr. Angek) here ceases to be a lawyer ; there is 
no longer a foreigner who is the husband of the lady 
and the ftther of the child ; but the lady is described 
as being a foreigner, and Mr. Angelo's wifo ; and 
the child is not understood as being akin to any per- 
son in the coach. 

These are only a fow of the alterations that may 
be e^cted in the sense of this sentence, by ijieans 
of pnnctuaticMi. It would be needless in. multiply 
them further ; sufficient has, doubtless, been done» to 
show the necessity of pointing a passage so as to ac- 
cord with the foct it is intended to relate. 

It is very imftroper to omit dating a letter. The 
address of the person who writes it should be put 
aboye, or, if it be short, on the same line with the 
day of the month and the year; and such addresses, 
as weU as the signature, should be written in a jdain, 
intelligible hand. Instances have occurred, of let- 
ters remaining unanswered , through the culpable 
negligence, or carelessness, in these particulars, of 
the parties sending them. It is, in many cases, as 
bad to write the luidress in an illegible scrawl, or 
sign the nanie in a fantastic and affected style, as to 
omit them altogether. The consequences of an ad- 
dress being either omitted, or written incorreetly, or 
in characters which cannot be decohered, in a letter 
from any person who is either travielling from place 
to place, or whose' abode is not previously known by 
the person to whom the letter is addressed, may 
prove very unpleasant to the parties. The same ob 
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06nratioQ is applicable to a fancifhl dgnatore. It ia 
quite a task upon the patience and good temper of 
an individoal, who ia addicflsed by a stransev, or an 
afiqnaintance, fiir the first time, on a sqhject, per- 
faapa, relating only to the interests of the writer, or, 
indeed, in any case, to conclude with an hiero- 
l^jrphic ; to ^dace him in the dilemma of either re- 
maining in ignorance of the name of the party who 
has honored him with the epistle, or pnxasling his 
brains, and straining his eyes, to discover the rebns. 

The date of a letter is sometimes written beneath 
the signatare ; and, by some persons, on the left side 
Df tibe bottom of the paper : in the former situation, 
it has an inelegant appearance : and in the latter, it 
usurps the place of the name of the person to whom 
the letter is addressed. The most lumal and proper 
situation of the address of the party writing, with 
the date beneath it, is on the upper part, and on the 
right side of the paper, midway between the first 
line of the letter and the upper edffe. Notes, writ- 
ten in the third person, are, occasionally, dated in 
•tiie same manner ; but in these, the most approved 
manKcr is to plaee the address and date on the ri^ 
idde, a little below the last line of the note. 

B6th letters and notes in the third person, should 
be addressed to the party &r whom they are intend- 
ed, on the left side of the lower part A the pftP^; 
the place of abode it is nnneeessary to add. The 
letter, or note, should hever be finialied so near the 
bottom as not to leave sufficient room fhr the usual 
oondusion, signature, &c. It is better to carry over 
a^ line or two to the next side, than to squeeae the 
signature of the writer, and the name of the party 
addressed, down to the paper's edge, even if a little 
aiore than the usual blank be left beneath the last 
ine of the first side. The signature riwnld always 
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be written towards the right edge of the page. Tlie 
language adopted at the oonclosion of lette^vaHea^ 
accordmg to the rank, age^ and other circunwtanoee 
of the' writer and the person addressed. It is a pmnt 
with many, so to oonstruct the last sentence of tiie 
fetter, that the ** words of course,** previous to the 
Ittgnatore, may fyttn its conclusion. It is disrespeet- 
ftu to be too concise in this part of a letter, especiaU 
ly when addressing a superior. The forms ascend, 
by various grades, fi'om the plain ** I am, Sir^ You^ 
humble servant,** even beyond ** I have the honor to 
be. With great respect, Your most obedient. And 
very humble servant,** &c. It is usual to display 
the conclusion in two, three, or more lines, aooording 
to the terms used by the writer. 

Our sex has been accused, probably with some 
reason, of reserving the most important part of a 
letter for the postscript; let us endeavor to avoid 
^ving cause for being thus reproached. Postscripts 
are, for the most part, needless, and in bad taste. 
Allow roe, therefore, to advise my young friendu to 
pause $. few moments before they condude a letter^ 
and reflect whether they have any thing more to day. 
Above all things^ let them not defer meir civilities, 
or kind inquiries, for any friend or acquaintance, to 
this justly-despisisd part of a letter. To doi so, is a 
proof of thoughtlessness or. disrespect ; — ^ pray you 
avoid it** **■ My kindest regards to my cousin Jane,V 
with a P. S. before it, looks like what it really ia,^^ 
nn after-thought ; and is, therefore, not only withool 
value, but, to persons of fine foelings, offisnsive. 
There is an affectation, also, in setting the jewel of 
tiie whole epistle in the postsoript, which is, certain, 
ly, unworthy of being either approved or imitated * 
this fhult is more frequently committed by gentle. 
men than ladies. An instance occurs ta me, ilk 
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wUch it was grossly palpable. An officer, 9ome 
jrears ago, wrote a very long letter to one of hu 
female friends, detailing, not only the particulars of 
« battle in which' his regiment had bieen engaged, 
but, also, information, of a diversified natare, both 
an to his own pursails and petty, privations, as well 
•a oonoermng the country through which he had re- 
cently mareiwd. He concluded by kindly mention- 
ing, and desiriog intelligence of^ all his friends; and 
did not ibrget to inquire ** how the chestnut colt cot 
on.** After all this, in a postscript of a line and a 
hali^ he stated, that in tlie engagement his leg was 
shattered, and had afterwards been amputated ; but 
that he was " pretty well, considering." By some 
persons, this letter has been admired ; to me it ap^ 
pears to be a splendid specimen of ridiculous affect- 
ation. 
, To all fiintastic signatures, I have already been 
bold enough to declare that I am an enemy. To all 
&ntastie vinodes of folding letters, or notes, I will 
also presume to declare my aversion. I havo some 
reason to flatter myself that I am warranted 
in directing my feeble anathema against both, by 
good taste, and the opinions of those whom I at once 
respect for their experience, and admire for their 
discriminatipn. It seems to be an object with some 
ladies, especially young ladies, to fold their notos in 
such a manner, that it is as difficult a task to open 
them, as Alexander found it to unravel the knot of 
king Gordius : like that famous knot, they are fre- 
quently cut open in a pet I will venture to assure 
my readers, that it is no proof of ingenuity, ton, or 
talent, to be able to fold a piece of paper, three inches 
square, in thirty triangles, or to render it as dif^ 
ficult to be opened as a conjuror^s box. The common, 
simple modes of folding letters and notes are, beyond 
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all oompsrison, the luest ; and not only )quite anffi- 
ciently BCcure, and perfectly neat, but eveh susoepCi* 
ble of elegance. 

An envelope to a letter addressed to a superior, is 
at once elegant and respectfid; in fact, it is good 
taste to' indose every letter in an envel(^, except 
such to are sent by the general post, uiifhmked, to 
persons not in Congress. Nothing should be written 
on the inside of an envelope ; . neither ou?ht any ad* 
dress to be placed on the inclosure. A single sheet 
of paper is sufficient for a note and its envelope. 
The sheet should be equally divided, and one half 
douUed in the common form, upon which the note 
is to be written, and the other half converted into an 
envelope. For letters, an entire sheet is generally 
devoted to the inclosure, and a separate half^heet, 
of the some size, used for the envelope. In this case, 
the letter is written in the usual form ; and, if ne* 
cessary, the whole of the fourth side of the sheet is 
at the service of the writer. It is not unusual for 
the inclosure to consist of only half a sheet of paper, 
unfolded, and with both sides written on ; but this 
manner is, in the opinion of many persons, rather 
objectionable. It is, therefore, by no means recom- 
mended to the adoption of our readers. If they have 
occasion to write enough to fill two sides of paper, 
let their inclosure be an entire sheet ; if their com* 
munication be shorter, the inner half sheet, doubled 
as a note, is, by far, the more ^oeiul form. 

Some attention must be pBLid to the superscrip. 
tion ! it should be neither too high, nor too low ; but 
rather approaching the lower than the upper edge 
It may be commenced at, or near to, thejeft side of 
the paper ; and the beginning of each succeeding 
line should be nearer Sie right edge than that of 
(be Une which precedes it A proper division of the 



•ddress must be made : the street should not be 
placed m the same Une as the town or city ; nor the 
latter as the whole country, — ^when it is necessary 
that these, or any of them, should be mentioued. 
The number of 'the house is usually placed at the 
left-hand lower comer of the paper. Of these, and 
many other circumstances mentioned in this article, 
t;hough many readers are, doubtless, aware, there 
may be others who are not : for the benefit of the 
Utter, the obserFations on such particulars are 
offered. 



SOUND. 

There are many thin^ which &11~ within the 
daily experience of evenr rank, of aU ages, of which 
many otherwise well-inrormed persons are discredit- 
ably ignorant Thdr ignorance, we are inclined to 
believe, is for the most part attributable in fact to 
their familiarity with the things in question,, which 
prevents them from inquiring about, and tutors and 
parents from instructing in, the details of them. 
One of these is Sound, We, of course, do not in- 
tend to treat either of the notation or execution of 
fntuic^ and we only name it, because by doing so we 
can best make ourselves understood by our young 
readers, of whose sex that delightful science is so 
favoritC' and so appropriate an accomplishment It- 
never occurs perhaps to a young lady who is dili- 
gently practising her lessons in music, to ask her- 
self what it is that is affected by her strildng the heft 
of her piano. Iliough she is amazed by mat rapid- 
ly moving mass of air which is called wind, she is 
little aware of the properties and power of air ; stiU 
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fefli u the aware that soand is produced by a drco- 
lar motion of it, Bimilar to that motion visible iti 
water when a stone is cast into it. 

So subtle and penetrating are the pertides bf air, 
that it makes its way into the smaOest ima^finaUe 
cre v ices, and fills all space as perfectly ate a piece of 
the most solid metal fills that portion of space which 
it occupies. Our ears, like the rest of our body, are 
filled with this subtle and elastic fluid, which bdngf 
infinitely oontinuods, is afiected and moved b^ the 
motion or afiection of the communicating air bv 
which we are surrounded, and that motion by which 
it is afiected produces the sensation which we call 
Sound, 

The motion of the air which produces this sensa^ 
tion is itself caused by the vibration or rapid motion 
of the wires or strings of some instruments, and by 
the action c^ a condensed stream of air acting 
against the sides of other instruments, by which the 
air spreads in circular waves, which reach the ear, 
minutely and beautifiilly adapted to their reception, 
and produce the sensation of hearing. Rapid vibra 
tions create what are called high or acute sounds ; 
slow vibrations, contrariwise, create low or dull 
sounds. The number and attainable rapidity of 
these vibrations are almost incredible. 

All strings and surfaces vibrate more or less times 
in a second, in proportion as they are longer or 
shorter. If a string, which b a yard in length, 
vibrates 100 times in a second, one which b oiit 
half that length will vilmite 200 times , and the 
vibrations thus increase in number as the string is 
rilorter, and decrease as it b longer. Then as the 
i^uick vibrations of the shorter, and the slow vibra- 
tions of the longer, produce respectively acute and 
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Ml MNmdfl, we ate eAaUed by the jadidooB prodiMi> 
tion and duitribation of these aonncb to prodnoe mil 
tte, which is the Pobtrt of Soumix 



IfUSIC. 

As dancing has been called the ** Poetry of Mo- 
Hon,** so music may, with equal propriety, be teimed 
the ** Poetry of Soimd.** In the whole range of 
amusements there is not one more delightful or more 
innocent than that which music afFoi^. It is by no 
means the least recommendation of this elegant pur- 
suit, that the young lady who excels in it can impart 
to others the gratification which her proficiency 
yields to herself and thus bear her share towards 
contributing to the amusement of a party, or diffuse 
harmony and enjoyment of the most intellectual 
kind to her own beloved family. Music has more 
of science in it than dancing, as it combines the 
principles of mechanics and of acoustics ; yet it is 
impracticable to impart music by mere theory. In 
fact, the whole mystery of producing music depends 
on the exact proportional divisions of strings, and 
on the varied display of their tones ; the ord^r and 
variety of those tones being governed by the laws 
a^ aerial vibration and nervous affection. 

In the study of music our young readers should 
observe, that no perfection can reasonably be hoped 
£>r withdot industrious and carefiil practice. A great 
deal, also, depends upon the use of tasteful produc 
tions. Indeed, it is of more consequence than is 
generally imagined to practise from finished oompo 
sitions only. What we constantly hear, we certainly 
though sometimes unconsciously, imitate. 

While learning music, a foung lady should ever 
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bear in mind, that its object is ntber to |pr&tify tht 
ftuditors than the performer, and that, therefore, aa 
officioos obtnisiTcness, and an afiected and obstinate 
refusal, when requested to play, ore equally to be 
avoided. It is true of this as of most other situations, 
that " far from extremes, the middle course u best f* 
and good sense and good nature will best guide our 
young friends in declining, or consenting to comply 
with, the requests of their company on this head. 

Music, I conceive, is to be recommended with 
more discrimination than other accomplishments, 
now mueh soever such a notion may contradict the 
previuling opinion. There are young ladies, indeed, 
who, without any particular advantajPe of a natural 
ear or good voice, have, by means of circumstances 
peculiarly fiivorahle, made great proBciency in ma> 
sic ; but then, they have made it at a vast expense 
of time and application ; such as no woman ou^ht 
to bestow on an object, to which she is not carried 
by the irresistible impulse of genius. 

In many other arts, it is possible for original 
talents to lie dormant, till called up by assiduity 
or accident ; but where there is a strong propension 
to this, it wiU, I imagme, hardly fiurbear to burst out» 
by means of the transcendent pleasure derived from 
it on all occasions. If it does not, if even the best 
music can be heard without a degree of delight bor- 
dering on transport; either the practice will never 
reward the pains neoessarv for acquiring it; or, 
there being no native vein of exioellence in uat way. 
It will, as has been commonly observed, be disooa- 
tinued on a change of condition; in which case, yoft 
lose the labor of years, that might have. been direcU 
ed with lasting benefit unto, some other channel. 

Be this as it may, you will readily allow, that for 
• young lady who has no turn for the study I an 
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tpeakinff o^ to be co&denmed both io mortify her- 
mA£, and to punish her acquaintance, by murdering^ 
vrefj lesson put into her hands, is a very awkward 
situation, howerer much her master may, for the 
sake of his craft, flatter her and her friends ; assur- 
ing them, pierhaps, with an air of great solemnity, 
that he never had a bettor schohur in all his life. If 
•he whose attainments in this kind are but indifier- 
ent, could be contented to amuse herself, and those 
of her own family, now and then, with an air that 
happened to please them, it were well; but, how 
does a judicious hearer blush for the poor beginner, 
when set down by the command of a fi>nd parent, to 
entertain perhaps a large company, as we have often 
seen, with performing that, of which she scarce 
knows the very rudiments ; while all is disappoint- 
ment on their part, and, if she has any uoderstand- 
ing. confusion <m hers! 

' Am I then any enemy to music ? Much the re-' 
verse. Where there is a real genius for it, imflroved 
by art, and regulated by sentiment, nothing surely 
cao be more charming, or more affecting. Its im- 
piHrtance in the ancient Jewish worship is well 
known* Of its beauty and usefulness in our church- 
es, when conducted in a manner suitable to its sa- 
cred purpose, and not prostituted to levity, or pe^- 
verted by ostentation, I am not insensible. Its in- 
fluence m all ages and nations stands universally 
oonfossed. It is founded, indeed, in some of the 
strongest perceptions of nature, wherever she has 
seen fit to confer a lively sensibility to the melody 
of sounds. 

But how much is it to be regretted, that this won- 
derfiil charm of melody, properly so called, together 
with the whole merit of ezpressiou, should be sacri 
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fioed, AS we fieqnenUy find, to the proud but poor 
afiectation of mere trick and execution ; that, instead 
of rendering the various combinations of sounds a 
powerful instrument of touching the heart, exciting 
agreeable emotions, or allaying uneasj sensations, 
as {n the days of old, it should te ffenerallj degraded 
into on idle amusement, devoid of dignity, devoid of 
meaning, absolutely devoid of any one ingredient 
that can inspire delightful ideas, or engage unaffect- 
ed applause ! What lover of this enchanting art but 
must kment, that the most insipid song which can 
disgrace it, is no sooner heard in places of publio 
entertainment, than every young lady who has learn- 
ed the common notes, is immediately taught to re- 
peat it in a manner still more insipid: while th» 
most sublime and interesting compositions, whera 
simplicity and greatness unite, are seldom or never 
thought of in her case ; as if the female mind were 
incapable of relishing any thing grave^ pathetic, or 
exalted! 

Let me here call on every musical spirit of your 
sex, to assert the righto of good sense ; and to insist, 
that those who are intrusted with this branch of their 
education, shall not &il to introduce them, as early as 
possible, into an acquaintance with whatever is mo0t> 
beautiful and noble in- the artide of melody. The 
more thorough knowledge of harmony may come 
afterwards, if ^ou are ambitious of advancing so fiir. 
In the mean time, you will have the satisfaction of 
pleasing the best judges, and of entertaining your- 
selves with such pieces as, while the words to which 
they are set, convey no sentimente but what are ele- 
vated or virtuous, shall serve to refine and enliven 
your thoughts, to raise your spirits into joy, or com- 
pose them mto sweetness ; and, on chosen occasions,' 
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If the dimer stniras of soleiim mofiuc, to lift your 
hearts to Heaven, prove a kind of prelude to the 
airs of Paradise, and prepare you for joining the 
G^oir of angels. 



DRAWING. 

Drawing depends less upon organization, and 
more upon philosophical principles, than any other 
accomplishment in which it is desirable that young 
la^s should^ excel. This very elegant pursuit is 
less adapted, perhaps, for purposes of mere vain dis- 
play, th&B either itfi^ic or ZhnctTig ; but it is more 
fitted than either for the solace of hours of sickness 
or of grie^ and is also more' intimately connected 
with mental education, and far more applicable to 
the common occupations of lifo. As relates to the 
mere mechanical use of the eye and, the fingers m 
drawinjp, it is undoubtedly only an art, but &re is 
more of theory requisite in drawing than in dancing, 
and theory conduces more to perfection in the for- 
mer, than in the latter. 

It may therefore be both usefiil and agreeable to 
OQT young readers, that we subjoin two sbiMrt sec- 
tions upon the principles of Perspectwe^ and upon 
the practice q£ Drawing. 

FERSFXcmyiv 

I * - . 

Pertpective is divided into two branches, the Per- 
spective of lines, and the Perspective of cdors. The 
former is reducible to strict geometrical rules, the 
latter depends upon accurate and attentive obeervb* 
tioo. The object ^of the Perspective of lines is to 
fp"^. to delineations sudi a form as shall represent 
the exact shape of the solid body of which they pre* 
sent only the siju^ces. 
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Every figlir J, except a globe, changes its apparent 
Bh^)e, as our positum ralatively to that body is 
changed. 

A Borface appears narrow in the direction in 
which it is oblique to tiie eye. 

If you stand opposite the middle of one wall of a 
room, and look to the middle of the opposite one, 
and step backwards, you will find that, although the 
floor appears to ascend, and the ceiling to descend, 
as they seem to recede from you, yet while the 
other two waHs are diminudied both at top and 
bottom, aa they seem to recede, the one opposite to 
you will appear of its proper shape, though 8maUer,i 
as it is more distant liook then at the point 
directly opposite to you, and you will find that att 
level Imes, on the walls that seem to recede, can be 
traced straight to that point Move towards either 
wall, and you will perceive that the point vdll seem 
to move along with you, the wall towards which yoa 
move to shorten, and the opposite one to lengthen. 
This experiment will give you a fiill insight into all 
that is necessary of the doctrine of Perspective. 

The aerial Perspective, or Perspective of cobrs^ 
can only be acquired by a careful observation of 
Nature. 

THE niACTICK OF DRAWING. 

Dratoing is the art of representing the outlines 
of any object on a pUne superficies. It is an art 
whkh has ever been esteemed even among bar* 
baious tribes, at which we shall not be surprised 
when we reflect that by it we can represent to 
others what thev have never seen, and preserve tc 
ourselves the likeness of any beloved i^ject'len/^ 
«itler that object has perished 



The most intelligible division of Drawing ifi into 
OUTLINE and shading. 

The outline is the primary part and the basis oC 
all the other parts of drawing, and it consequently 
deserves our first and greatest attention. To draw 
outlines well, requires not only a good eye and a 
dexterous hand, but also some intimacy with Ge- 
ometiy and Perspective, without which we cannot 
represent objects in their proper £>rms, appearances, 
and proportions. 

The materials necessary for drawing outlines 
are paper, black-lead pencils, India rubier, a case 
of mathematical instruments, a drawing board, a 
Gunter^s scale, and a T square. 

. On beginning to make outlines, the most simple 
object should be chosen ; and it will greatly facilitate 
the young pupil^s task, if she previously practise 
the correct drawing of straight lines perpendico. 
larly and horizontally. 

Passing firoiii these, she may next proceed to copy 
objects from engravings, or fircxn ca,st8 in plaster. 
Too much timci must not be spent, however, upon 
these, or ihe habit of imitation will be so rooted as 
to lead to servility. On proceeding to copy from 
nature, the simplest subjects should again be chosen, 
as leaves, trees, gates, &c.; and when proficiency is 
acquired in tliese, animals may be attempted. Upon 
these much time and practice must be spent, as one 
or more of them will occur i|;i every perfect hind- 
scape, which will greatly gain or lose in effect ac- 
cording as they are well or ill executed. 

Of tiie human figure, no proportions con be given, 
which will apply to every case; the pupil ought, 
therei<Nre, carefully to study nature, in whom she 
will find an unerring and a beautiful guide. 

By the shading of objects, b meant the art r( 

K 
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fhrine to them on appearance of realitj, by imitat- 
ing Uie natural effects of light To dp this well, 
opdcB must be studied; that is, an acquaintance 
must be made with the effects which light produces, 
a^scording as it fells directly or obliquely upon ob- 
jects, and the change which id wrought in it by it9 
passing through a transparent body. 

Light is either direct, that is, proceeding imme« 
diatefy from a luminous body, or reflected, that is, 
thrown back by a polished body upon other objects. 

Reflected lig^t generally fells in a direction 
opposite to direct light, than which it is colder and 
feinter. 

One light may be made to fell upon a drawing in 
three ways ; from be^re, behind, and pardlel. llie 
that light is the most brilliant, and the most easy 
Id represent; that flrom behind tlie most gloomy, 
those from directly befi)re or behind are the worst, 
because in the one there is no light, and in the other 
no shade. 

Artificial and natural lights should not be mixed 
in the same piece ; but tne former may frequently be 
used' with great advantage where the latter cannot : 
this is especialty the case in representing the in* 
terior or lower part of an object. 

The art of drawing is so useful, and so delightful, 
that our young friends will find, that when the first 
difficulties of it are mastered, every progre^ve 
lesson will cause thran to rejoice that they have so 
effectual an assistant in passmg a leisure hour, and 
producing articles of permanent use and beauty. 
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PROPRIETY OF DANCING. 

Fob my own part, I must acknowledge, I can we 
DO reason against the moderate and discreet use of 
DANCING. ** To eYsry thing " says Sdomon, ** there 
is a season, and a time to every purpose mider 

Heaven:" amongst the rest— **a time to 

dance.'* Even those pursuits which all approve, 
and approve most highly, may he ahused. Nothing 
is exempt from snares ; hut one of the worst is a 
disposition to be peevish, illiberal, and unsociable. 
In the Jewish inrtitution,'ii is well known, the ex- 
ercise in question was adopted into religious wor- 
ship itself It is yet more ^remarkable, wat, in the 
parable of the prodigal son, our Saviour mentions 
dancing, as making a part of the friendiy and honest 
festivity indulged on his return. The single instance 
recorded in the New Testament, where it was per- 
verted to a pernicious purpose, has been weekly 
urged against a practice, that, used with temperance 
and prudence, is certainly adapted to promote health 
and good humor, a social spirit, and kind a£S?ction8 
between the sexes, with that easy graceful carriage, 
to which nature has annexed very pleasing percep. 
tions in the beholders. 

With respect to this last, it seems to me, that 
there can be no impropriety in it, any more than in 
modulating the voice into the most agreeable tones in 
singing ; which none, I think, will object to. What 
is dandng, in the best sense, but the harmony of 
motion rendered more palpable? Awkwardness, 
rusticity, ungracefiil gestures, can never, surely, be 
meritorious. It is the observation of a oelebrated 
philosopher, who was deeply skilled on most subjects, 
that, **the principal part of beauty is a decent 
•nd gracious motion.** Here, indeed, one cannot 
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help regretting, that this, whic|i may be oomndered 
in MHne measure as the virtue of tne body, is not 
oftener seen in our coontry, as if the sole desiffn of 
dancing was to supply the amusement of the hour. 
A niodest but animated mien, an air at once una£ 
fected and noble, are doubtless circumstances of 
great attraction and delight 

I said a modest mien ; for that must never be 
given up: and, on this account, I own, I cannot 
much approve of a young lady^s dancing often in 
public assemblies, which, without a singular guard,, 
must gradually wear off that lovely bashfiilness so 
largely inculcated in a former discourse. Private 
cirdes, consisting chiefly of friends and relations, 
and where persons of more years than the younger 
performers are present, I should esteem in every 
reqiect the most eligible. Where such precautions 
are observed, and this diversion is not suffered to 
interfere with health, regularity, modest apparel, 
and prudent expense ; I fireely confoss that I am one 
of those who can look on witli a very sensible satis- 
fiiction, well pleased to see a company, of young 
people jpyftd with innocence, and happy in each 
other. If an exercise so sociable, and so enlivening, 
was to occupy some part of that time which is lav- 
ished on cards, would the youth of either sex be 
losers by it? I think not 



DANdNG. 

Tboinih the theory of all things may be commo 
nioated by precept, there are many things in wMch 
practical excellence can only be secured by exampb 
and imitation. Unquestionably all acoomplishmenta 
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hav6 some oonnexion witii pbiloflophical knowledgfe, 
but that knowledge fi)rm8 only the liieoretical ground- 
work of a practical system ; and consequently the 
most elaborate and excellent treatise would not con- 
&r the slightest practical skill. In the case of danc- 
ing, fi)r instance, no volumes, however skilfully writ 
ten, would teach a young lady the attitudes which 
she would learn to assume by a single lesson from 
a graceful and skilful teacher. 

Dancing, in fact, is an almost purely imitatiye 
art, and tlie few philosophical principles upon which 
It is founded can only be advantageously studied 
when the pupil is somewhat advan<^ in practical 

BkiU. 

Without practice and imitation no one can ac> 
quire skill in dancing ; while by zealous and careful 
practice the most ignorant individual may even at- 
tain to perfection in that art. Nature, however, has 
amply compensated for the impossibility of commu- 
nicatmg bodily gracefulness through a mental me- 
dium, by implanting in the bosoms of young per- 
sons a delight in this graceful though severe exer- 
tion, with which few indeed of them enter upon 
those studies which, while they are mentally more 
laborious, leave the body perfectly in repose. 

Dancing has been beautifully styled " The Poetry 
of Motion ;" and is at once a graceful, healthful, and 
delightful accomplishment ; producing good effects 
on the body, not merely during the ten^porary prac- 
tice of it, but permanently, as it Con&rs a graceful 
carriage, and such a conformation as is most con- 
ducive, to health. 

In this, as in all othier pursuits, we recommend 
to 01U yoimg readers* attention docility and perse- 
verance, as the sure means of acquiring proficiency. 
Conducive as this art is to health, as well as to 
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Unusement, it Beems unnecessary to enjoin the prac 
tioe of it The boojrant spirits of youth naturaUy 
incline them to the hilarious dance ; and we shali 
perhaps do no disservice to our young and interest- 
ing readers, by reminding them that their deport- 
ment, while engaged in it, is not unfrequently taken 
Bstm indication of their dispo^tions. Mirth should 
have its limits; and the votaries of Terpsichore 
should carefully guard against displaying any thing 
■{^Foaching to vulgar or indelicate boisterousness. 



EVILS OF CABD PI4AVIN6. 

Having mentioned cards, says Fordyce, I wOl use 
the freedom, unpleasing as it may prove, or ill-bred 
as it may seem, to offer a few plain remarks on the 
passion hr them, which is now become so strangely 
predominant, as to take the lead of every thing else 
in almost ever^ company of every lunk. With 
many, indeed, it seems to be a calling, and, as a 
witty author has observed, ** a laborious one too, such 
as they toil night and day at; nay, do not allow 
themselves that remission which the laws both of 
God and man have provided for the meanest me.' 
chanic. The Sabbath is to them no day of rest ; but 
this trade goes on when all shops are shut. I kaoW 
not,** continues he, ** how they satisfy themselves in 
such an habitual waste of their time ; but, I much 
doubt that plea, whatsoever it is, whic^ passeth with 
them, will scarce hold weight at His tribunal who 
hath commanded us to redeem, not to fling away 
our time." 

To the same occupation, what numbers sacrifice 
their health and spirits, ^^''h every natural pleasure 
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thst Oepeodfl on these, not excepting even the ooro- 
fi>rt8 of fresh air ; pursuing it in me country with 
the Mune unabating ardor as in town, and to all the 
beauty and sweetness of rural scenes, in the finest 
season, pfe&rring the suffocating atmosphere of 
perhaps a small apartment, where they regularly 
every day, if possible, crowd round the card-table 
for hours together. What neglect of business and 
study, what ruin of credit, of fortune, of families, 
of connexions, of all that is valuable in this world, 
often follows the frenzy I speak of, who can express ? 

I will suppose, my &ir readers ! nay, I do hope, 
that the demon of avarice has not yet taken posses, 
sion of your hearts. But, do you know any thing 
so likely, to introduce him, as the spirit of gaming ? 
Is not this last a kindred fiend 7 and does not he, 
like most other tempters, advance by slow steps, and 
with a smiling aspect ? Tell me, in sober sadness, 
what security can you have, that the love of play 
will not lead you to the love of gaming ? 

Between these, I know, there is a distinction 
But, is it not a distinction, at best, resembling that 
between twilight and darkness; and does not one 
succeed the oSa&r almost as naturally 7 The former 
at first is cheerful and serene, retaining some ^ys 
of pleasantry and good humor ; but, by little and 
little, these disappear. A deepening shade takes 
place ; till, at last, every emanation of mirth, and 
good nature dying away, all is involved in the gloom 
of anxiety, suspicion, envy, disgust, and every dread* 
ful passion that lowers in the train of covetousness. 
I say' not, that this always happens ; but, I ask again, 
what security is there, that it will not happen to 
you 7 Did not every gamester in the world, whether 
mole or female, begin just where you do 7 And is it 
not probable, that many of that infomous tribe bad 
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once as little apprehension as yon can have, of pto- 
ceeding to those leng^ths to which they have since 
rim, through the natural promss of vice, nowhere 
more infatuating or more rapid than in this execra- 
ble one ? 

But, let us suppose the desire of winning should^ 
in you, never rise to that rage which agitates the 
breast of many a fine lady, discomposes those fea- 
tures, and inflames'those eyes, where nothing should 
be seen but soft illumination. Are there not lower 
degrees in the thirst of gain, which a liberal mind 
wouM ever carefiilly avoid? And, pray, 0(»)8ider, 
when, either by superior skill, or what is called bet- 
ter luck, you happen to strip her of money, of that " 
money which it is very possible she can ill spare, an . 
acquaintance, a companion, a friend, one whom yen 
profess i«t least to love and honor, perhaps at the very 
moment to entertain with all the sacred rites of hos- 
pitality — Is there notliing unkind, nothfaig sordid, 
in giving way to that which draws after it such con- 
sequences ? Is this the Spirit of friendship or hu^ 
manity? — Blessed God! how does the passion I 
condemn deprave the worthiest affections of nature; 
and how does that bewitching power, the fiishion of 
the times, pervert even the best understandingB^ 
when resigned to its impostures ! 

Nor is it the laws of humanity and friendship 
only, that are transgressed by the lust of gaming. 
The sweet emotions of love and tenderness between 
the sexes are often swallowed up by this all^levoar- 
xng appetite; an appetite, which, perhaps, bejrand 
any thmg else, tends to harden and contract th 
heart, at the same time that the immoderate indul- 
gence of it excludes a thousand little reciprocation* 
of sentiment and joy, which would serve to kindle 
and feed the flame of virtuous affections-^How 
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much conversatipn sufferjs from it, who does ruA 
perceive ? 

Here, indeed, you will tell me with an air of tri- 
umph, that it prevents a. great deal of scandal. — 
What, then ! are your minds so unfurnished, so va- 
cant, that without cards you must necessarily fly to 
that wretched resource ? Creation, Providence, reli. 
gion, books, observation, fancy ; do these present so 
narrow a field of entertainment, as to force you on 
the alternative of preying either on the reputation 
or the property of others ? — ^But now, I recollect, 
while you possess an art of sudi utility as this last, 
for filling up the blanks of discourse, as well as for 
repairing the wastes of e2[travagance, why ^should 
you give yourselves any trouble to read or think, to 
enlarge your ideas, or improve your faculties, be- 
yond the usual standard ? Surely the knowledge of 
the most fashionable game, of the most remarkable 
characters, of the reigning modes and amusements 
of the season, with a few common-place compli. 
ments, remarks, and matters of fact, bat especially 
some passages of private history, told by way of 
secret to all the world, is quite sitficient, by the help 
of a little vivacity which nature. wiU supply, to ac- 
complish you for every purpose of modem society. 
Alas, how poor is all this ! How unworthy the prin- 
cipal attention of beings, made ** but a little lower 
than the angels," and professing to believe in the 
communion of saints ! 

But are there not many general companies, in 
which it were impossible to spend a long evening 
with any t<derable ease or p^ropriety, but by borrow- 
ing^ assistance from the card-table? I grant it, as 
things are now ; and, when you are so situated, your 
complying with the occasion may be both allowable 
and proper, provided the stakes are but trifling, your 
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t e m pw are not raffled, and what you win or low If 
agreed tD be given away in charity. By thb means, 
perhaps, you may **make to yourselres firiends of 
the mammon of unrighteousneas.** 

But tell me, I beseech you, where is the necessity 
of being very often in general companies 7 Are these 
the scenes of true enjoyment ? What I where the 
Iwart cannot be unfolded ; where the understanding 
has little or no play ; where all is reserve, ceremony, 
show J where the smile of complaisanoo is frequently 
put on to deceive, and even the warmest {nrofessions 
of regard are sometimes made the ** cloak of mali 
ciousness f ' 

There is not, methinks, any thing more contempt- 
ible, or mors to be pitied, than that turn of mind, 
which, finding no entertainment in itself, none at 
home, none in books, none in a rational conversa^ 
tion^ nor in the intercourse of real friendship, nor 
in ingenious works of any kind, is continually seek* 
ing to stifle reflection in a tumult of pleasures, and 
to divert weariness in a crowd. 

** But can it be supposed that, even in more pri* 
vato meetings, people should be always able to pass 
the time wiUiout cards 7" You ought to speak more 
plain, and say, to kill the time; for that is common- 
ly the case. By the most fiivorable reckoning, the 
ppreatest part of those hours that are devoted to {da? 
IS lost. That which was begun for amusement^ is 
lengthened out to fatigue. No one improving ur 
|[enerous idea is circulated; no one happy or sclac. 
mg recoUeciion is secured. The whole is to be set 
d^fm OB a large portion of the span of life cut off 
without advantage, and without satii^&ction, as Sax 
as virtue or reason is concerned. 

'* What then Ahall we do when together ?" Do! 
Why, converse, or hold your tongues, as good senst 
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and unafFected natnre prompt to either. Do ! Why 
work, read, sin^, dance, laugh, and look ffrave by 
tumfl, as occasion serves; any thing in the worl<l 
that is innocent, rather than eternal pla^. For per* 
Bons in all the gaiety of health, and sprightliness of 
youth ; persons not relaxed by infirmity, or exhaust* 
ed by business ; persons with numberless sources of 
delight laid open to them, and every natural relish 
lively and strong— for them to be at a loss how to 
spend a single evening without cards, what a degra* 
dation of the human mind ! 

Willing to corroborate an argument, which to me 
appears of such importance, I will avail myself of the 
words of a writer now living, who is not less respect* 
able for the fbroe, than for the morality of his pen. 
Complaining of the fatal passion for play, he mentions, 
among other mischiefs to which it leads, its tenden- 
cy ^ to destroy all distinctions both of rank and sex ; 
to crush all emulation but that of fraud; to cod- 
fbond the world in a chaos of folly ; to withhold ^outh 
from its natural j^basures, deprive wit of its influ. 
ence, and beauly of its charms ; to extinguish the 
flames of the lover, as well ils of fiie patriot; to sink 
life into a tedious unifermity, and to allow it no othsr 
hopes or fears but those of robbing and being rob- 
bed.** He adds, in the same animated style, ** That 
if those of your sex whp have minds capable of 
nobler sentiments, will unite in vindication of their 
pleasures and their prerogatives, they may fix a time 
at which cards shall cease to be in fashion, or be 
left only to those who have neither beauty to be lov- 
ed, nor spirit to be feared; neither knowledge to 
tewch, nor modesty to learn ; and who, having pi uwod 
their youth in vice, are justly condemned to spend 
their age in My.'* 
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RIDING. 

Health and cheerfulness, says an old author; are 
pursued with a better prospect of success on horse- 
back than in any other manner. Riding is indeed 
a most delightful and invigorating exercise, and iLn 
art which should be acquired by every young lady 
who may have the opportunity. Those who reside 
in the country can hardly find a sufficient apology 
for not, at least, learning enough of the art to retain 
the seat and guide the horse. In most of our large 
cities there are well-conducted riding-schools, where 
this elegant and highly useful accomplishment is 
taught in a proper manner, and to which the fashion- 
able and the grave, the old and the young, the in- 
valid and the beauty, equally resort to spend an hour 
in the cheerfbl ring. 

The utility of knowing how to ride may be illus- 
trated in various ways ; but it wiU be best appreci- 
ated by the lady who has occasionally travelled in 
countries where wheel carriages are /seldom used; 
or whb has had to seek a warm climate and use 
horseback exercise fi>r the benefit of her health ; or 
has been called upon to attend some beloved friend 
abroad in pursuit of that best of earthly blessings. 

In such circtunstances riding becomes not merely 
a valuable, but an indispensable accomplishment; 
and if it were but in view of the possibility of bein? 
required to practise the art of riding on some sinu- 
lar emergency, we would earnestly enforce on every 
young lady the propriety of seizing any foir opportu- 
nity which may present itself of learning how to ride. 

When she has acquired the art so as to feel per- 
fectly at ease in the seat, there is little reason to ap- 
prehend that she will ever omit a suitable opporta- 
hity of enjoying this most elegant and ezhiliiratin|r 
cf ail exercises. 
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NEEDLE-WORK. 



As to needle-work, we find it spoken of in Scrip 
ture with commendation. Its beauty and advan 
t&ges are miiversally apparent. It was practised by 
ladies formerly, and ladies of the first rank, much 
more than it is at present They, indeed, had much 
more leisure than most of their posterity. They 
were simple enough, I suppose, to be in love with 
home, ^d to seek their happiness in their duty. 
Of that duty, they considered diligence as a part; 
nor does it appear to have in the least cramped their 
imaginations. Of their skill, in this way, we haTO 
seen very laudable monumentiB. They only wanted 
instruction in the principles of the fine arts, to five 
their performances a juster taste. At any rate, their 
time would, by such means, pass away more pleas, 
antly. They would be under little temptation of 
wandering abroad ; consequently they would escape 
infinite snares and inconyeniences. Then^ too, pri- 
vate conversation would be cultivated on a much 
more rational fix>ting ; and many a pleasing discus- 
sion would arise on the subject of their various pro. 
ducticKis. Their fimcies, called &rth by a thousand 
prettinesses, and kept up by the spirit of elegant 
emulation, would, of course, be polished and exalted. 
This, I believe, wHJii befound true, that those females 
of the present age, who have resolution enough to 
copy so antiquated an example, seldom &il ta prove 
tlie most entertainW convanion.. 

I once knew a, lady, noble by birth, but more no* 
Me by her virtues, who never sat idle in company, 
unless wben compelled to it by the punctilio of cer- 
emony, which she took care should happen as rarely 
M possible. Being a perfect mistress of her needl^ 
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and having an excellent taste in that, as in many 
other things her manner, whether at home, or abroad 
with her fi'iends, waa to be constantly engaged in 
workuig something oseful, or somethmg i^utzfiil ; 
at the same time that she assisted in supporting the 
conversation, with an attention and capacity which 
I have never seen exceeded. For the sake of varie- 
ty and improvement, when in her own house, some 
one of the company would often read aloud, while 
she and her female visitants were thus employed. 
I must add, that during an intimate acquaintance 
of several years, I do not remember to have seen 
her once dnven to the polite necessity of either win. 
ning or losing money at play, and making hei 
guests defray the expense of the entertainment. 



FEMALE DUTIES 

It is not to be denied that Christianity is a pnuv 
tieal principle. Nor is it to be denied that it is the 
only principle that insures satisfitctorr practical re- 
mm. Ito moralihr is perfect, because it is universal, 
and because it is the natural consequence of its 
truths. 

No woman can fulfil her social duties without be» 
ing religious. We need not search antiquity far 
exceptions to this remark. Examples of female vir- 
toe were then sufficiently rare ; and, where they did 
occur, the case was d^rent The woman who 
throws off religion now, as it were, invites tempta- 
tbn ; and though worldly considerations may indooa 
decoram and correctness, these are only negaliw 
virtues. Even where natural amiability so fi? pro- 
vails as to dispose to kind or benevolent efibrt, it ii 
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jut a weak principle, apt to yield to the impulse of 
selfishness, and ii^uential otdy when not opposed 
07 any more potent feelingf. 

Christianity is practical throogfaoat : it is so in its 
religious as well as in its moral obligations. It is 
not a mere creed, nor a mere system ; but a sunple, 
sincere, practical service, iiktelUgible tb all ; wluch 
all may render, and which approves itself to the 
conscience as the only tribute worthy of God. 

Yet the fiiult of the religion of ordinary persons 
is its insincerity. Not that they are intentionaUy 
disingenuous ; but they admit a casuistiy in religion 
which they would not tolerate in any thmg else. 

How insincere, for instance, is that modish reK 
gion which appears, on a Sunday, in its holiday at- 
tire, and of which no vestige remains after the first 
service of the day is conduded ; or that periodical 
religion which looks prim and demure at certain 
seasons, and which, having fiisted on Good Friday, 
and knelt at the table on Easter Sunday, reverses 
the popish order, and keeps its carnival the euraing 
week ; or that sentimental religion which^ sheds a 
few tears at a moving discourse, and falls into hjrs- 
terics at a pathetic description, and sighs and looks 
beautiful, especially when the preacher is ]rotmg and 
handsome, but which has no solitary contrition, feels 
no real penitence, and lasts only to the church-door ; 
or indeed every religion which does not imbue and 
dietermine character, and become, as it were, a sec* 
and nature, silently but sensibly influencing tho 
detail of conduct 

It is not always easy to detect what is counter 
ftit There may be much ardor even in spuriomi 
sentiment. We may be struck by glowing oratory, 
an apostolic profile, a melodious voice, a touchSagr 
manner. We may be so deeply afiectod, that w» 
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quescioo not the genuineness of oar emotion ; md 
the excitement may be repeated till it becomes ha- 
Utaal and necessary, and we cherish it as we would 
any other soft and tender agitation. Yet, though it 
may assume many differeirt phases, though it may 
become visionary and eccentric, and its very ex- 
travB^fance may seem to guarantee its sincerity, its 
practical results are not such as to identify it vnth 
real feeling. It is vague, and desultory, and capri- 
cious ; it is feverish and fickle : it is like the hectid 
flush, which outvies in brilliancy the hue of health, 
but whose very brightness is symptomatic of disease. 

Real religion is full of repose. It is not indolent 
and inactive, but it is not restless. Its fervor is so 
calm and constant that it attracts little notice. It 
has not the vividness of the electric flash, but it 
bums like the beaooclight, and is as cheering and 
salutary. 

Yet,^ though quiet, it is earnest Some women 
deinrecate the bustle of busy housewives, and imB- 

Sine themselves privileged to do nothing. And, in 
ke manner, some, con&mning the extravagance of 
a few visionaries, think that tl^ more cold and for- 
mal their piety, the better. They measure it by ita 
remoteness from fanaticism; and, because they 
would have it unostentatious, they take care to con. 
oeal it altogether. They may be punctilious in out- 
ward obsenrance, but they are ever on their guard 
against excitement; and from their extreme care 
I^ thev should be led away by feeling, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to discover that they feel at alL 

Yet these are the very persons who need be un- 
der no apprehension. They are too cold-blooded to 
be ever enthusiastic, too calculatmg to incur risk, 
too inert to be extravagant They are so dull, that 
to see them interested about any thing beyond a 
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ijuestion of dress, or of household arrangement, 
woiild be a relief. Bat they are dead in religion as 
in every other matter of reeling ; and though they 
will join in a tirade against spiritual excess, tiiey are 
unimpressible to every appeal that would excite to 
spiritual fervor. 

Religion must be an absorbing principle. It is 
not enough to talk about it, or to read about it, or to 
range ourselves on one side or other of theological 
debate. We may be such exclusive advocates for 
morality, that we may seem to attach almost merk 
lo its performance ; or we may be so scriptufal in 
f^ur language, and so lucid in our views, that none 
may be able to challenge our profession : yet we may 
be far from real Christianity. Our zeal for good 
works may, perhaps, be only a cloak for practica] 
antinomianism, and our orthodoxy may be merely 
speculative. Women have little,, indeed, to do with 
controversy of any kind; und though it is much 
the fashion at present for them to stand in the front, 
to throw the missiles, and invite the combat, it would 
be more decorous, as well as more politic, that they 
should withdraw altogether from the field. They 
may seem to serve the tactics of rival leaders by 
skirmishing in the van, and parties may thus try 
their strength without hazarding their honor; but 
women are, in reality, but weak champions, and 
nothing can be worse fbr themselves than to be thus 
engaged. It is only their defbnsive armor that need 
be proof, lest they should be harassed even in their 
retired position;, and their' religion should be so 
sound and practical, that though it does not render 
them conspicuous, it may insure their safety. And 
they ^ould be so blameless in their conduct, and 46 
active in their discliarge of social duty, that they 
may prove tlie genuineness of their principles ; simF 
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that by these criteria, not by interference in what is 
altogether unsuitable, their zeal and their proficiency 
may be estimated. 

These are, indeed, the test of real piety. No one 
must &ncy herself religious, who is careless of roortil 
obligations. She may be perpetually engag^ed in the 
discussion of doty, and liberal in her apphcation pt* 
mcentives ; she may not even shrink from the re. 
proach of religion, nor fi^m public exertions in its 
behalf; but si^ is greatly in the wrong, if she iina- 
^rines that any of Siese things can compensate lor 
want of attention to the minutisB of social conduct 
The source of religion is the heart, and it radiates 
through the sjrstem ; and though its diverging beams 
strike upon remote objects, uiey must fall first on 
those that are nearest to the centre. 

The domestic circle may exhibit some of the most 
beautiful developments of female piety, and it affords 
opportunities to the youngest Christians to evidence 
their religion. It is, however, often not till experi- 
ence teaches the fickleness of other attachments, 
that we prize the fidelity of &mily love. It is not 
till we see how small a matter se^iarates fHends, how 
soon ambition breeds rivalry, and rivalry coldness 
and distrust, that we rightly estimate that tender- 
ness which, in spite of perversily and ne^lect^ 
watches over us, and is never weary on our behalf; 
encouraging our confidence, and welcoming our af- 
fection. It is not till we have expierienced the self- 
ishness of others, that we prize the disinterestedness 
of our parents. And sometimes, alas ! our sense of 
their valuo is too late. It is when they can no longer 
receive, and we no longer pay, the tribute of afifec- 
tion. It is when they are beyond the reach of all 
earthly sentiments, and we are left to the cold mer- 
des of a heartless world. Few, perhaps* are the 
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children who do not monm over deficiendes in fili&I 
piety ; who do not recall, with tender sorrow, the 
poor retom they made to -an ever-wakeful love ; and 
who, though they may have rendered all that deoo* 
rum required, do not sicken at tlie recollection 4^ 
what they might have done, but failed to do, to 
Boothe, comfort, and make glad the hearts that now 
have ceased to beat. And how sad it is, that young 
Christians diould ever fiurget or think light of this 
most important obligation ; that they should ever be 
led by the fascination of more exciting services to 
forget a duty which is close at hand, about which 
there can be no question, and for which there may 
be no future opportunity ! Let them bear with a lit- 
tle impatience, for it may be only over-anjdety for 
them. Let them bear with a little dullness, for, if 
they had been damped by so many disappointments, 
they would be dull too. Let them not count a few 
sacrifices defir, nor grudge their time, or their at- 
tention; nor neglect to reciprocate the tenderness 
which is lavished and centred upon them. 

Young women are especially called to this delight- 
ful duty. It is theirs to fill the place of such as are 
earlier summoned firom the parental home, some- 
times to supply their deficiencies, and to compensate 
for their faults. And can any claim be more im- 
perative ? May not the minutest attention, affection- 
ately rendered, be as much a fulfilment of duty, and 
as dear to God, as the more brilliant displays of er- 
ratic zeal 7 

Respect is the peculiar claim of parents, and to 
any failure in this they are very sensitive. How 
incumbent, then, is it on children to irender tliat de- 
ference which is as much a right on one «idc > as it 
is a duty on the other ! 

It is not a greater measure of spiritual light that 
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can excuse undatiiul or ung^raxsious conduct It is 
not even the conviction that we must sacrifice the 
lesser to the greater duty, and forsake father and 
mother for the gospel's sake, that can justifj^ the un- 
necessarily wounding the feelings of a parent Re- 
monstrance itself may be affectionate^and respectful; 
and difference of sentiment should be urged in so 
delicate a way that we may, at least, show that our 
reUgion has taught us to honor and value our natu- 
ral instructors. 

How often does experience give a useful though 
a. somewhat bitter lesson ! How often does it show 
us that what, perhaps, we once stigmatized as pre- 
judice and lukewarmness, was only the result of 
chastened taste and moderated feeling ; and that, if 
age sometimes fails to make allowance for the ardor 
of youth, it is the fault of youth to defer far too lit- 
tle to the judgment of age ! How often may we af 
terwards find in the extravagance of others an 
apology for our parents* foars, and in our own mis- 
takes a justification of their animadversions I And 
how often may young women, especially, learn, that 
if they had trusted less to their- own superficial 
knowledge, and had listened more to tlie counsels 
of experience, — if they had been less opinionative, 
and more deforentiaj, — ^they would have spared 
themselves the necessity of much retrograde move- 
ment, and many painful recollections of unimproved 
advice! 

Filial piety has ever received its meed of appro- 
bation, and even poetry has not found a mpre afiect- 
ing theme. We follow with tender interest the stepe 
of the daughter of QSdipus, — ^we read with admira- 
tion of the constancy of Ruth, — we dwell with plea- 
sure on the piety of Milton's children, — we delight 
in the legend of the Siberian exile ; and do we, ip 
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every-day life, meet with any more lovely and amia- 
ble character than that of the kind, and dutiful, and 
aflEbctionate child ? 

There may be, indeed, many more exciting occu- 
fmtions — ^many more striking developments of reli- 
gionr-^than the quiet discharge of filial attentions ; 
there may be a consciousness of much ^ater sacri- 
fice in the exercise of a diffused benevolence than 
in the routine of private duty ; but though the first 
must not be undervalued, it is scarcely as certain an 
indication of real piety as the other. For it is when 
we see religion cementing natural ties, and nurtur- 
ing family afiection, — ^prescribing the Utile kind- 
nesses, and the trifling sacrifices, which contribute 
BO much to domestic comfi)rt, teaching to forego 
l^easare and society for the sake of mmistering to 
infirmity, and cheering the sad and solitary hour, — 
that we feel her to be most attractive, and learn to 
appreciate her real worth. 

Young women should certainly consider domestic 
duties as paramount to every other social obligation; 
but these will, in general, not interfere with more 
extensive usefiilness. On the contrary, those who 
are most exemplary at home are usually the best 
qualified and ihe most willing to do good on a larger 
scale. 

There are many works of charity fer which wo- 
men, and even young women, lue peculiarly quali- 
fied; and it is therefore the more to be lamented 
that their benevdence is not always judiciously ap- 
plied. What, fer instance, can be more appropriate 
than assisting in schools — administering to the sick, 
or visiting, or reading to them under proper regula. 
iion and kgitimate guidance ? Women may, in this 
way, well oontribote their mite of service ; and ii 
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the result of sash effinta be not very important, it 
will, at least, be beneficial to themselves. 

But is it right in them to assume higfher gnrand, — 
to arrogate to tfaemiselves the most important office, 
as well as the weightiest responsibility, — and to en- 
deavor to supersede, rather than second, ministerial 
instruction ? Is it right in them to go forth as the 
expounders of Holy Writ, — as the liberators of troil. 
bled oonscienoes ; and afterwards, perhaps, to expo- 
tiate on their own success, as if they had been the 
sole teachers? Or is it right. in them to throw eon- 
tempt upon a saored office by dishonoring those who 
hcAd it, &nd to help to depreciate sanctions which it 
is the fault of the present day far too lightly to es- 
teem ? How much more amiable it would be to re- 
spect the order, even when unworthily represented ; 
and, instead of giving just cause of complaint to 
authorized instructors by unkind censures and nh- 
warrantable interference, to endeavor to conciliate 
their sanction and co^iperation ! For to them should 
be ever given the option, at least, of appearing as 
the originators as well as the promoters of benevo- 
lent designs. 

Female exertions diould be always strictly sub 
(ordinate; and especially so, when tiiere is no sa 
pineness on the part of legitimate teachers. Wome 
shfiold then, indeed, be scrupulously delicate; for, 
as probably there vdll be little assumption {£ au- 
thority in such a case, there should be the more 
punctilious deference. Laborious ministers are often 
very meek and very sensitive ; and they claim, on 
these accounts, the greater respect : yet are thev not 
the very persons who are sometimes treated with the 
least consideration ? Do not women, even, who per« 
baps owe to .them the very elements of their reti 
gton, who have been encouraged by them to con 
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verse on epiritual subjects, and aUowed to assist in 
their labors, •ften think th^oaselves privileged to 
criticise what they are not called upon to judge— 4o 
interfere where they are not required — and to speak 
lightly of instructions which they do not know how 
to appveciate 7 How much more decorous and proper 
is that conduct which asks lor guidance, — which, in 
the distribution of books or of rdie^ and in the ap- 
plication of all benevolent efforts, is neither c^cious 
nor opinionative, but is content to conform to what* 
ever is pointed out, and modestly and quietly to 
execute it ! 

Respect to ministers is both a religious and a 0(w 
cial duty ; but one, unhappily, too little understood 
and {mictised. It is not that enthusiastic impulse 
whidi makes an idol of every thing it admires, — 
which one day deifies the object of its attachment, 
and the next, decries and deserts him : nor is it that 
homage wliich talent, or eloquence, or even some- 
times superior sanctity, may evoke. But it is re- 
spect ibr an order appointed by God, and a rever- 
ence for all that is lovely and oi good report in those 
who adorn it And it produces towards such, a con- 
sistent, steady, respectful, and afiectionate attach- 
ment, a filial feeling with regard to them, a submis 
sion to their authority, a defbrence to their judgment, 
and a willingness to receive what they have to im- 
part It is a want of this sentiment that renders 
young womoi more fistidlous than they are teachai^ 
ble, mader of comparing the merits of difierent min 
isters than of listening to their instructions, an^ 
more ready to carp at what they do not like, than U, 
gather good fiom what they hear. It is a want ot 
this sentiment that makes them fickle in their at 
tachments, unsteady in their creed, ready to be en 
snared by any new and unsound doctrine, and ap* 
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to ■ffect the heresiarch theoiselves. And it is Ae 
same wont that has sent them, at limes, 'to tkeir 
spiritual guides, not to be taught by them, but to 
oonvmce them of their errors,— not to consult them 
apon cases of conscience^ but to enlighten themjipoii 
speculative points. ^ 

Yet all this is very lamentable; and we can 
scarcely wonder that some shoulfi be disposed to dis- 
allow to woman, in these matters, the right of judg* 
ment at all, when it is occasionally so much alMised* 
Dogmatism is bod in men, but it is infinitely worse 
in women ; and, however it may be disguised by a 
pretty form and soft manner, it is a blemish which, 
at once, strikes and offends the eye. 

All that women do should be done modestly. They 
thould not act the dictator in any thing, not even in 
matters of benevolence. It is very much the fashion 
to solicit thdir patronage, to give them the notoriety 
of office, and to invest them with a little authority 
This may be politic on some accounts, and, in some 
cases, necessary ; but charity, in its most unobtru. 
sive form, is what is more becoming to female char, 
acter. Women, at least, should never be meddling 
or important ; imd, if they must take the lead at 
female committees, or preside at tables at bazadrs, 
they should do so with the least possible display. 
We may, some of us, question altogether the pro. 
priety of young women offering theur gay wares at 
A public mart, or exacting a guinea for every bau> 
ble ; we may think that they might spend their time 
more profitablv than in making hearts*.ease pincush> 
ions, or wafer-toys ; but if they are to do these thingSi 
let them do them without effort or affectation. It is 
the importance assumed on such occasions that is 
the chief cause of offence. 

It should be always considered the duty of wiw 
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men to be well and actiyely employed, and there is 
an^e field fori the most diligent. Let not, therefi)re, 
those ^ho waste dieir time in doing nothing — ^who 
sit at home in indolence, reading a novel, or draw- 
ing a flower, or emhroidermg a work-bag^-excuse 
their qwn inertness hy the (^cioosness of others. 
The one is far moie defensible than the other : the 
one may be moderated or corrected, and its inien- 
ticm is its apology ; but the other must be wholly 
overcome, for its principle is bad. The higher the 
ranki the greater the wealth, the more important it 
is that sympathy should be expressed, and charity 
exercised. Young women of whatever degree should 
never shriok from personal eSart NeiSier should 
they think, when they do enter a cottage, or teach 
A school, that it is an act of condescension. It 
is eertainly very right in them to be so emfdoyed, 
bHt it is an honor to them too ; and they should evei 
remembei', that it is the greatest privilege that at 
taches to superiority of any kind, to render its infe- 
riors happy and at ease. 

There is, perhaps, a greater sense of the duty 
now than there ever was. And, if so, why should 
there not be more effort ? Why should not societies 
be everjTwhere estabUshed under ministerial sane 
tion for the relief of the poor and the sick, and in- 
dividual charity be thus concentrated and applied ? 
In the detail of such societies, the assistance of wo- 
men would often prove very valuable. They would, 
indeed, not be made the chief agitators ; they would 
not be appointed to the most laborious or Uke most 
respoosiUe offices ; they would not be sent into dis- 
tricts where it is scarcely fit for modest women to 
appear ; — ^but they would be directed in uM cases of 
^fficulty ; and, instead of rambling about on a phi- 
lanthropic crusade, they would have ait assigned 
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BpheiB of Qsefolnen, and « proper and sulxM'diDate 
duty. The sweet Quakeress has shown what % wo> 
man can do : there would be found many such, if 
they were only judiciously called into action. 

Yet it may not be in the power of all women to 
devote very much time to active efforts. Those who 
aie married are not independent, though it is very 
much the fiwhion to consider them so; and to their 
duties at home, all other social duties should be sub- 
ordinate. 

Obedience is a very small port of comugal duty ; 
and, in most cases, easily performed. Women have, 
indeed, not much cause to complain of their snbjec 
tion; for, though t{iey are apt, very inconsiderately, 
to deliver up tiieir right of self-control, they sufier 
from this rashness, on the whole, less frequently than 
might be expected. lU^issorted marriaees are cer. 
tainly too common; but, important as the union < is, 
and thoughtlessly as it is often contracted^ it is only 
wonderful that there should not be a great deal more 
unhappiness resulting from it than we see to be the 
case. 

Much of the comfort of married lifo depends upon 
the lady : a great deal more, perhaps, uian she is 
aware of. Sie scarcely knows her own influence * 
how much she may do by persuasioa,— how much 
by sympathy, — how much by unremitted kindness, 
and little attentions. 

To acquire and retain such influence, she must, 
however, make her conjugal duties her first object 
She must not think that anything will do for her 
husband,^-^at any room is good enough for her 
husband,— that it is not worth while to be agreea^ 
hie, when there is only her husband, — that she may 
ehiee her piano, or ky aside her brush, for why 
should she play or paint merely to amuse lier hus- 
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band ? No ! she must consider all these little arts of 
pleating chiefly valuaUe on his acpoont, — as means 
of perpetuating her attractions, and giving perma- 
nence to his afiections. She must remember that 
her duty consists not so muc|i in great and soUtiiry 
acts, — ^in disjdays of the sublimer virtues, to whidb 
she will be only occasionalljr ealled ; but in trifles, — 
in a cheerfiil smile, or a mmute attention, naturally 
rendered, and proceeding from a heart fidl of kind 
ness, and a temper fall of amiability. 

There is one class of duties which, as it went 
out with our grandmothers, is now considered quite 
obsolete. We wonder, indeed, how these venerable 
ladies could be so familiar with the pantry, and yet 
never soil their petticoats ; how they could preside 
over the culinary department, and be adepts in everj 
domestic art, and yet be still as stately as their 
rufHes or brocade. Ladies were in those days ac- 
countable fyr every dish ; they smiled with conscious 
triumph when the sauce was prais^ ; they made 
currant-wine and raspberry vinegar ; and their cup. 
boards were stored with expressed juices and inge- 
nious con&ctions. But now there is somethinpf in- 
elegant that attaches to the manage. It is associated 
with making puddings, or mending stockings, or 
scolding servants. A good housewife is a good sort 
of busUing person, who has always a good dinner 
and a clean house ; who jingles a bunch of keys, 
and gasps for an opportunity of replenishing your 
plate ; and who looks, at the head of her table, as if 
she should be in the kitchen. 

The habits of a former age would certainly not 
be in keeping with the refinement of the present ; 
and a lady may, no doubt, be better employed than 
in superseding her servants. But there is no greatei 
mistake than imagining that there is any thing d6 
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rogatory in entering, when necessary, on even prae 
ti«d detail; or that it is not incumbent on every 
woman, whatever her degree, to take care that these 
details are well conducted. 

Elase is the distinction of true breeding. The 
most lady-like deportment is not inconsistent with 
perfect economy. It is delightful to see such a 
anion : it conveys a tone to the whole establishment 
and you feel assured that thq dairy and the draw 
ing-room are equally in order. 

But, on the contrary, there is no worse breeding 
than to be ashamed of any thing you may feel it to 
be your duty to do. ** Never blut^h, my love," said 
the elegant Mrs. Chapone to a young wife whom 
she detected making a tart, ** to do any thing which 
may {dease your ^usband, promote economy, or em 
belUsh your table." It may be that your fortune 
does not allow your devolving on a housekeeper the 
dispensing of your stores, or on a governess the 
care of your cMldren; that you have no lady*s maid 
to make your caps, and no French cook to season 
your omelets; and yet, if you are surprised in any 
of these little offices, you are sadly discomposed. 
You retire from your press, or send away ^our chil- 
dren, or secrete your work ; just as if it were a 
breach of etiquette to be discovered anywhere but 
on a sofe, or doing any thing which is of any use. 

And this affectation descends even to a lower 
rank. What can be more absurd than to dine at 
tables of very moderate establishments, to taste de. 
ticious confections, and to be quite sure that you are 
indebted fer them to the lady of tiie house — ^that, at 
least, she made the jelly, imd whisked the cream-— 
and yet to know that she would blush to be suspected 
cfinviersant with the ingredients of a single dish ? 

It must foe confess^ that the manage is not the 
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most intereBtingf part of female duty. Its detail is 
often trying. We feel that there are a great many 
things which we would rather not look into, a great 
many blemishes which we would rather not observe; 
that we would prefer, almost, tlie consciousness of a 
little disorder, to the annoyance of interfering to set 
things right; and that, in short, we would often 
rather, ourselves, dust the table than ring the belL 
But these are the little trials that devolve upon 
woman. They are her share of the burden, and 
she should, therefore, not shrink from it And they 
are common to all ; fer the lady of rank is as re- 
sponsible fer the good conduct of her establishment, 
as the poor man*s wife is fer the neatness of her 
cottage. 

We are all sensible to the impressions which a 
want of order produces. A coup d^ceil suffices. We 
are kept, fer instance, in the first place, half an hour 
ringing at the bell ; we are then ushered into a cold 
apartment by a blundering footboy or a sUpshod 
maid, and are lefl to note its mal-arrangement whilst 
the lady of the house is adjusting her costume ; and 
when, at last, we are allowed to pay her our compli- 
ments, we are concerned to diiscover that, in her 
haste to descend, she has left one papillote untwist- 
ed, and one unhappy cordon dangling at her side. 
We sympathize witii the poor husband ; and, in pity 
to his feelings, make a point of declining his invita- 
tion to Conner. 

The consideration in which a woman is held de- 
pends, however, mudi on these Uttle points. A sil- 
ver saucepan is not indeed, now, an item in the eor^ 
beiUe de mariage, nor do modem husbands wish that 
their ladies* boudoir should be made a pastry-room ; 
but none are careless of the conduct of their house, 
or the arrangement of their table. None like to see 
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the one in disorder, or the other iU-fumished. Itie 
commiasariat department devolves upon the lady, 
and nothing goes on well if it is poorly supplied. A 
bad dinner has a bad effect upon the temper, even 
when there is, on the whole, a superiority to trifles. 
We have heard, indeed, of Sir Isaac Newton*s in* 
sensibility to the abstraction of his chicken, and of 
his retunpng to hili problem equally content without 
it ; hot we doubt whether any modem student would 
be as indifferent Besides, husbands will sometimes 
bring home stray acquaintances to dinner ; and why 
should they haVe, on such occasions, to blush for 
their wives* deficiencies ? 

A neglect of minute attentions is always a danger- 
ous experiment There is nothing so fatal to senti- 
ment as discomfort. The love that is whispered to an 
elegant young woman in a delicious parterre is for- 
gotten when she appears in a bedgown at the break- 
rast table, and dispenses to her shivering husband 
cold coffee and blue milk. How different his lot from 
that of the more privileged bachelor, whose nice 
house-keeper sets out his table, and never soils his 
carpet ; and who, if tempted to leave his quiet hab. 
itation, and compare his solitary condition with the 
matrimonial felicity of his friend, finds the unhappy 
Benedick overwhelmed with children, and resign^ 
to discomfort ! 

The most anxious, however, if not the most im- 
portant duty of married life, is that which is due to 
children, and which, in their early years, principally 
devolves upon the mother. None can supply her 
place, none can feel her interest ; and as, in infancy, 
a mother is the best Yiurse, so, in childhood, she is 
the best guardian and instructress. Let her take 
what help she may, nothing can supersede her own 
exertions. She must give 3ie tone to character ; sne 
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nKuit infbse the principle; she must oommmiicate 
those first lessons which ore never forgotten, and 
which bring forth firuit, good or evil, according as 
the seed may be. 

Instruction is not without its trials. We have 
heard, in poetry, how delightful it is to ** rear the 
tender thought ;** but we doubt whether any of ns 
can altogetiber sympathize with the beau ideid of the 
bard. £i spite of Bell and Festalozzi, it must ever 
be a work of patience to teach grammar and ortho- 
graphy. 

How needful, then, is a mother's interest ! She 
may not be herself required to impart the elements 
of knowledge ; but it is hers to give life to the sys- 
tern, — ^to regulate the temper, — ^to turn the little in- 
cidents of a child's life into so many useful lessons. 
It is hers to watch the early bias — ^to infuse into the 
lisping prattler a scrupulous regard to truth — to 
teach the first breathings of the infant spirit to as- 
cend to heaven. 

And well is her care repaid. On whom does the 
infitnt smile so sweetly as on its mother ? To whom 
do the little boy and girl fly so naturally fi>r sympa- 
thy as to their mother ? And ofien, in afier life, does 
not youth repose its confidence securely on a mother, 
and seek the counsel of a mother's fiiithfid heart, 
and hide its grie& in a mother*« tender boeom ? It 
is a delightful relationship; and if mothers would 
secure ihd love and respect of their children, they 
must not grudge their attention to them in their 
earliest years. They must be willing to sacrifice a 
little amusement, or a Uttle company, or a little re- 
pose, for the sake of nursing their infimts, or teach- 
ing their children, or fulfilling, themselves, offices 
which, too firequently, they devolve on servants. 

To ucoomplish, however, these duties, a woman 
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most be domestic. Her heart must be at home. 
SbB must not be on the look-out for excitement of 
any kind, but must find her pleasure as well as her 
occupation in the sphere which is assigned to tier. 

St Paul knew what was best for woman when he 
advised her to be domestic. He knew that home 
was her safest place ; home her appropriate station. 
His knew especially the dangers to which young 
women are exposed, when, under any pretence, they 
fly Sfom hdme. There is composure at home ; there 
is something sedative in the duties which home in. 
volves. It aflK>rds security not only from the world, 
but from delusions and errors of every kind. A 
woman who lives much at home, hears the rumors 
merely of conflicts which perplex and agitate all 
who are involved in them. Opinions are presented 
to her, not dressed up with all the witchery of elo- 
quence, and fresh fix>m the mouth of their propound- 
er, but divested of extrinsic attracticms, and in their 
true garb. She. entertains them with a mind not 
fovered by excitement nor athirst for stimulus, but 
prepared to weigh every thing impartially, and pre- 
occupied by important themes. 

How preferable is the quiet lot of such an onev 
when reidly religious, to the most brilliant which 
this world can offer ! She has set her footing on the 
Rock, and she will never be moved flrom it Her 
fliith is firm, as that on which it reposes. It is not 
that vague sentiment, which scarcely knows what 
it believes. It is not that fickle sentiment, which 
adopts the newest dogma, whatever it may be. It 
is not that vapid sentiment, which feels every thing 
or nothing, just as the world dictates. But it is a 
faith founded upon Scripture, — that. bends to the au« 
thority of Scripture, however sot at naught, — ^that 
receives the doctrines of Scripture, Iiowever oun- 
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tomned, — that recognizes the ohligations of Scrip- 
ture, however mystified or explained away. It is a 
faith which, conscious of its own weakness, rests on 
Ahnighty strength,— ^feeling its own wants, flies to 
Infinite sufficiency, — which, with filial confidence, 
carries its cares to the mercy-seat of Heaven, and 
rests assuredly on Him in whom it has believed. 

And how will such a faith be evidenced ? By com- 
posure under trials, — by a modest fulfilment of duty, 
—by a heavenly walk, — ^by a happy death. Yes! it 
is Uien that the Christian really triumphs ! The 
spirit that has animated for a wliile the tabernacle 
of day, — ^that has prompted to benevolence, — ^that 
has stimulated to self^enial, — that has striven and 
struggled and suffered under its load of flesh, — then 
bretms from its prison and finds its repose. Then 
it meets with those with whom it long has held com" 
munion — whose temptations, and trials, and con* 
stancy have been the same — and whose home will 
be the same for ever. 

And let it encourage the female Christian, that 
many have preceded her in her godly course, — that 
Rath, and Hannah, and Mary, and Dorcas, and 
PrisciBa, and other holy women, have led the way, 
•'i-'that they have striven, and have prevailed, — ^have 
believed, and been accepted,T-that they have re- 
ceived their crown of glory, and are with the spirits 
of the just more perfect And let her go, and be 
like tliem ! 
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GENERAL DEPORTMENT. 

In the celebrated school of William of Wykliam, 
at Winchester, there is painted in large cliaracters^ 
~-** Manners maketh man.** How much more truly 
may they be said to make Woman ! 

The retiring diffidence, the gentleness and mod- 
esty of manner, which characterize this sex, are its 
most potent spells. The very weakness of woman 
be(x>mes her tower of strength ; and, in seeming to 
be governed, lies her power of governing. In ar- 
gument, their strength lies in meir dehcacy and 
mildness of manner ; and eren their anger is most 
efficiently and most becomingly manifei^ed, not by 
violence of word, tone, or ge^ure, but by a reserved 
dignity of manner, and a sort of negative unkind- 
ness, consisting of a diminution of their natural 
and habitual amenity. 

Eminence of rank, and the most profuse fiivors 
of fortune, are instifficient to atone for fi>rwardne8S 
or coarseness of manners in a fbmale. 

Grossness of all kinds is a deadly enemy to beauty 
and should be avoided as a city of pestilence. A 
well-bred lad^ will be moderate in diet, and very 
sparing of wme ; and whatever may be her natural 
or acquired talents, she will be careful not to en. 
gross unduly the attention of the company she may 
be in. 

We entreat our young readers to bear in mind, 
that in our intercourse with society, it is our duty 
to bear and forbear. A young lady should ever, 
whatever pains it may cost her, keep her temper, 
conceal if not subdue her antipathies, and avoid 
making any observations which are calculated to 
wound tlie rcclings of others. It is true that some 
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persons have really anno3nng peculiarities, but it is 
not difficult to avoid coming in contact with such 
persons ; and even when etiquette compels collision, 
good manners, of which good sense and good feeling 
are the very soul, demand that we shoidd suppress 
oar own feelings, rather than pain those of other 
persrais. 

In oonversation too much display should be care 
fully avoided. AU like to be heard, and most per 
sons like good listeners better than good talkers 
Besides, too much fluency and animation in dis- 
course aie incompatible with true feminine modesty. 

Neatn<9ss is indispensable in the dress of a lady : 
tawdry odlora, and a conspicuougly fashionable make, 
should especially be shunned: dress at once showy 
•md ill-judged always draws ridicule upon its wearer. 
It is impossible to lay down minute rules fer dress, 
the style of which must, and should, differ with the 
varieties of figure and countenance ; but, as a gene- 
ral rule, it may be well to observe, that it is proper 
to preserve a middle course between extreme gaudi- 
ness and extreme plainness. 

The manners, gait, dress, and that general as. 
semblage of particulars which the French call the 
tmU-en»etnble^ afford to the judicious certain indica* 
tions of a young lady*s disposition ; and our fair 
readers should therefore be at once careful to acquire 
polished manners, and studiously solicitous to avoid 
catching ungraceful or vulgar peculiarities from 
others. 
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CONVERSATION. 

I WISH to offer you a few hints on the spirit and 
MANNER in which I conceive your conversation 
should be conducted. And now perhaps you im- 
agine we want to preclude every degree of that 
which passes under the name of trifling. You are 
mistaken. We do not expect that women should 
always utter grave sentences, nor men neither. It 
were inconsistent with the state of mankind. It 
cannot be expected from philosophers of the first 
rank ; nor, if it could, do I know that it would be desi- 
rable. I am even inclined to believe, that they who 
understand the art of what has been termed trifling 
agreeahlvj have gained a very considerable point. 
The frailty of human nature, and the infelicity of 
human life, require to be relieved and soo&ed. 
There are many occasions on which this is not to 
be done by sage admonitions, or solemn reflections. 
These, to weU-disposed minds, are often highly so. 
lacing ; but to dwell on them always were to strain 
the machine beyond its powers. JBesides that a 
seasonable diversion to anxiety, a temporary forget- 
fulness of griefj is frequently a &.r better method to 
remove it, than any direct application or labored 
remedy. To change the metaphor ; when the road 
proves rugged, or is in danger of growing tedious, 
one successful means of beguiling, it, is &x the 
travellers to cheer and amuse one another by the 
play of fancy, and the fecetiousness of mirth. But 
then the end of the journey must not be forgotten. 
Because we are weak, there is no reason why we 
should be sUIy ! The brow of Care may surely be 
smoothed without converting it into the laugh of 
fi)lly. While we indulge the recreation necessary 
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fer mortal, let us maintain the temper requisite in 
immortal beings. To reconcile these two things, 
and to blend them happily, seems the proper science 
of creatures on their progress through time to eter- 
nity. From you, my gentle friends! we look for 
every thing that, next to the divine influence of 
ReligidUi can soften the inequality, and animate the 
dullness of the way. 

We wish to see you smile often ; but we would 
not have you smile always, if it were possible. 
There are many scenes that demand a grave deport- 
ment ; there are ijiot a few that call for a mournful 
one. She that cannot distinguish between laughter 
and happiness, never knew what the latter means. 
She that cannot " weep with them that weep," as well 
as " rejoice with them that rejoice," is a stranger to 
one of the sweetest sources of enjoyment, no less 
than to one of the noblest lessons of Christianity. 
Those are the happiest dispositions which are the 
best. Benevolence is the supreme perfection of the 
ever blessed Deity. He is infinitely removed from 
every painfiil impression. Yet Scripture, in the 
style of accommodation, ascribes to him all the 
guiltless emotions. of humanity : and we know that 
our Saviour was formerly on earth, and is now in 
heaven, "touched with the foeling of our infirm- 
ities !" 

With the character of a Christian woman» no- 
thing, methinks, can better correspond, than a pro^ 
pensity to melt into affectionate sorrow. It becomes 
alike her religion and her sex. Never, my fair friends, 
no, never do your .eyes shine with a more delightfid 
effulgenjce, than when suffused with all the tremb- 
ling soflness of grief for virtue in distress, or of so- 
licitude for friendship in danger. Believe me, if the 
gaiety of conversation gave place somewhat oflener 
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to the tender tale of woe* you ^oold not to cnciu at 
least, of your male acquaintance aa have faeaits, 
appear at all the less lovely. The sigh oi oompms. 
Bion stealing fiom a female breast, on the mention 
of calamity, would be rather more musical in their 
ears, than the load bursts of unmeaning laughter, 
with which they are often entertained. Let me add 
here, that the charms of innocence and sympathy 
appearing in your discourse will, to every discemmg 
man, spread around yon a lustre^which all the jeweb 
tn the world cannot bestow. 

The diamond's and tbe niby*s blaze 
DispuU tbe palm witb Beauty*! Qaeen : 
Not Beauty's Queen Gommands such praise^ 
Devoid of virtue if she's seen. 
But the soft tear in Pity's eye 
Outshines the diamond's brightest beams 
But tbe sweet blush of Modesty 
, More beauteous than the nlby seems. 

If we speak of improvement, merciful Redeemer ! 
how edifying to the soul is this generous sensibility ! 
** It is better to go to the house of mourning than 
the house of feasting : for that is the end of afl 
men, and the living ^nll lay it to heart Sorrow is 
better than laughter: fer by the sadness of the 
countenance the heart is maide better. The heart 
of the wise is in the house of mourning; but the 
. heart of fools is in the house of mirth. As the 
cracklings of thorns under a pot, so is the laughter 
<xf a fbol This is also vanity.*' You know who 

said so ? ^The man who had spent many a day 

and many a night in the bower of voluptuousness, 
far from the cries of misery, and the moans of 
complaint ; who gat him, ** men-singers and women, 
singers, and the delights of the sons of men ;** who 
had, times without number, said in his heart, " Go 
to now, I will prove thee with mirth, therefere enjoy 
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pleasure ;* who sought by the use of wine to exalt 
his own spirits, and to promote the hilarity of those 
about him ; in a word, who kept not from his eyes 
whatsoever they desired, nor withheld his heart 
from any joy. This, I say, was the man whom ex- 
perience, as well as inspiration, prompted to |^ve 
the preference you have just now heard. There is—* 
yes, there is attendant <m virtuous sadness, a sensa^ 
tion, which, in point of indulgence and elevation, at 
once, is superior to all that was ever felt by a light 
mind, in the flush of festivity, or amidst the tri- 
umph of wit 

Having mentioned wrr, let me proceed to warn 
you against the affectation and the abuse of it ** Let 
your SPKBCH be always with grace, seasoned with 
SALT." These remarkable words were addressed to 
Christians in general. They are considered by the 
best commentators, as an exhortation to that kind 
of converse, which, both for matter and manner, 
shall appear most graceful, and prove most accepta- 
ble ; being tempered by courteousness and modesty, 
imd seasoned with wisdom and discretion, that like 
salt wiU serve, at the same instant, to prevent its 
corruption, and heighten its flavor. How beautiful 
this precept in itself! How useflil and pleasing in 
the practice ! How peculiarly fit to be practised by 
you, my female firiends ! on the turn of^ whose con- 
versation and deportment so much depends to your- 
selves, and all about yon ! 

It is not my design to gather up, if I could, the 
proiusion of flowers that have been scattered by 
innumerable hands on this tempting theme ; and by 
which those very hands have, in their own case, 
shown how diflicult it is to resist the temptation. 
I would only observe, that the dangerous tajent in 
question, has been well compared to the dancing of 
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a meteor, that blazes, aDiires, and misleaSs. Most 
certainly it alone can never be a steady light ; and 
too probably it is oilen a fetal one. Of those who 
have resigned themselves to its guidance, how few 
has it not betrayed into great indiscretions at least 
— by inflaming their thirst of applause ; by render- 
ing them little nice in their choice of company ; by 
seducing them into strokes of satire, too offensive 
to the person against whom they were levelled, not to 
be repelled upon the authors with full vengeance ; and 
finally, by making them, in consequence of that 
heat which produces, and that vanity which fixtters 
it, forgetful of those cool and moderate rules that 
ought to regulate their conduct ! 

A very few there may have been, endowed with- 
judgment and temper sufficient to restrain them 
from indulgmg " the rash dexterity of wit," and to 
direct it to purposes equally agreeable and beneficial. 
But one thing is certain, that witty men, for tiie 
most part, have had few friends, though many ad- 
mirers ! Their conversation has been courted, while 
tlieir abilities have been feared, or their characteni 
hated, or both. The last, indeed, have seldom merited 
affection, even when the first have excited esteem 
Sometimes their hearts have been so bad, as at last 
to bring their heads into disgrace. At any rate, the 
fiicult^ termed iri/, is commonly looked upon with 
a suspicious eye, as a two-ed^ed sword, from which 
not even the sacredness of friendship can secure. It 
is especially, I think, dreaded in women. In a Mrs, 
Rowe, I dare say, it was not To great brilliancy 
of imagination, that female angel joined yet greater 
goodness of disposition ; and never wrote, nor, as I 
have been told, was ever supposed to have said, in 
her whole life, an ill-natured, or even an indelicate 
thing. Of such a woman with all her taSenta 
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none Coald be afraid. In her company, it must have 
beeh impossible not to feel respect ; but then it must 
be like that which the pious man entertains for a 
ministering' spirit from heaven, — a respect full of 
confidence and joy. If aught on earth can present 
the image of celestial excellence in its softest array, 
it is surely an accomplished woman, in whom puri- 
ty and meekness, intelligence and modesty, mingle 
their charms. But, when I speak on this subject, 
need I tell you, that the most sensible men have 
been usually averse to the thought of marrying a 
withr female? 

You will probably teU me, they were afraid of 
being out-shone ; and some of them perhaps might 
be so. But I am apt to believe, that many of them 
acted on different motives. Men who understand 
the" science of domestic happiness, know that its' 
very first principle is ease. Of that indeed we grow 
fonder, in whatever condition, as we advance in life, 
and as the heat of youth abates. But we cannot be 
easy, when we are not safe. We are never safe in 
the company of a critic ; and almost every wit is a 
critic by profession. In such company we are not 
at liberty to unbend ourselves. All must be the 
straining of study, or the anxiety of apprehension. 
How painful ! where the heart may not expand and 
open itself with freedom, farewell to real friendship! 
farewell to conviidal delight ! — But to suffer this re- 
straint at home,«what miserv ! — From the brandish- 
ings of wit, in the hand or ill-nature, of imperious 
passion, or of unbounded vanity, who would not ^y 7 
But when that weapon is pointed at a husband, is it 
to be wondered, ifj from his own house, he takes 
shelter in the tavern ? He sought a soft friend ; he 
expected to be happy in a reasonable eompanioo. 
Ho has feond a perpetual satirist, or a self-suffici^it 
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prattler. How have I pitied such a man, when I 
have seen him in continual fear on his own account 
and that of his firienda, and for the poor lady herself 
lest, in the run of her discourse, she should be guiltj 
of some petulance, or some indiscretion, that would 
expose her, and hurt them all ! But take the matter 
at the best, there is still all the difference in the 
workl between the entertainer of an evening, and « 
partner finr life. Of the latter, a sober minc^ steady 
attachment, and gentle manners, joined to a good 
understanding, wul ever be the duef recomm^ida- 
tions; whereas the qualities that sparkle will be 
often sufficient fin* the former. 

As to the affectation of wit, one can hardly say, 
whether it is most ridiculous or hurtful. The abuse 
of it, which we have been just considering, we are 
sometimes, perhaps too often, inclined to &give, for 
the sake of that amusement which, in spite of all 
the improprieties mentioned, it yet affi)rds. The 
other is universally contemptible and odious. Who 
is not shocked by the flippant impertinence of a 
selfoonoeited woman, that wants to dazzle by the 
supposed superiority of her powers? If you, my 
fair ones, have kncnvledge and capacity, let it be 
seen, by your not affecting to show them, that you 
have something much more valuable— humanity and 
wisdom. 

Must women then keep silence in the houset as 
well as in the church 7 by no means. There may 
indeed be many cases in which it will particularly 
become a young lady to observe the apostolic rule, 
** Be swift to hear, and slow to speak :** but there 
are many too, wherein it will be no less proper, that 
with an unassuming air, she should endeavor to sup- 
port and enliven the conversation. It is the opinion 
<yf some, that girls should never speak before com- 
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pany, when their parents are present ; and parents 
there are so deficient in understanding, as to make 
this a rule. How then shall those girls learn to 
acquit themselves properly in their ahsenoe ? It is 
hard if you cannot distinguish, and teach your 
daughters to distinguish, between good-breeding and 
pertness ; between an obliging study to please, and 
an indecent desire to put themselves forward; be- 
tween a laudable inquisitiveness, and an improper 
curiosity. But this, I con^ss, is not the common 
mistake in the education of young women; and 
they must permit me to say, that it were well if the 
generalitj^ of mothers were careful, by prudent in- 
struction/ in private, to repress that talkative humor, 
which runs<away with so many of them, and never 
quits them all their life after, for want of being 
curbed in their early years. But what words can 
express the impertinence of a female tongue let 
loose into boundless loquacity? Nothing con be 
more stunr.*ng, except where a number of fine ladies 
open at onca. — ^Protect us, ye powers of gentleness 
and decorum, protect us from the disgust of such a 
scene ! — Ah, my dear readers ! if you knew how 
ierrihle it appears ,to a male ear, of the least delica* 
cy, I think you would take care never to practise it 
For endless prattling, and loose discourse, no de- 
gree of capacity can atone. I join them togethei; 
because, in eroct, they are seloom separate. But 
the ndsy, empty, trivial diatter of everlasting folly 
• — it is too much for human patience to sustain. 
How different from that playful spirit in conversap 
tion spoken of before; which, Uended with good 
sense, and kept within reasonable bounds, omtrib- 
ates, like the Jigfater and more careless touches in a 
picture, to give an air of ease and freedom to the 
whole ! Tms freedom and ease, when accompanied 
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with decency and variety, a certain native prettiness 
and unstudied correctness, are amun^ the most 
pleasing characteristics of female society in its best 
shape. 

Your talking so much about dress, and fashions, 
and fashionable amusements, as the fiir greater part 
of you are ever doing, in preference to better sub- 
jects, is, to say the softest thing of it, a weakness 
which cannot be justified, but which perhaps must 
be, in some measure, fergiven to your sex. As to 
the love of scandal and dispute, which maybe called 
the acid of speech, in contradiction to the salt recom- 
mended by the apostle, it must be reserved for a fu- 
ture consideration. The men, indeed, are ready to 
triumph at the very mention of it Whether they 
have reason to triumph on the whole, may be a dih 
ferent question ! The agreeable qualities named a 
moment ago, they must fairly give up to the women. 
How few of them in comparison possess, or at least 
exercise, the power of keeping discourse alive, with- 
out assistance from wine, from politics, from busi- 
ness, and from the news of the day ! 

I just mentioned unstudied correctness, aa ap- 
propriated to the conversation of cultivated women. 
I mean that easy elegance of speech, which results 
from dear and lively ideas, expressed with the sim- 
plicity of nature, somewhat aided by the knowledge 
of books. To this the best scholars amongst the men 
must seldom or never lay claim. It is necessarilj 
precluded by their profeunder studies, and that scru- 
pulous attention to the minutest rules of grammar, 
which is induced by the turn of their ^uOation; 
and which, though by practice it may become in a 
great degree habittial and mechanical, will yet al« 
ways appear deficient in the happy felicity, where* 
with so many females clothe their sentiments. That 
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they, who are naturally &nd of ornament in every 
thing else, should show a certain honest neglect of 
it where it is least requisite, where it is generally 
hurtful by embarrassing and fettering that which 
ought to be free and unadSected, surely entitles them 
to some praise. 

How often have we seen very ingenious men per* 
plexed, when they have wished to explain them- 
selves, on some topic by no means abstruse, and 
which they perfectiy understood ! With how little 
grace have we heard them tell a story ! In these, 
and such like points, women of any capacity excel. 
To what can liie difference be owing? I nmcy to 
this — ^that the former, in their words and ideas, at- 
tend too sedulously to precision and embellishment ; 
while the latter are content to speak just what they 
mean, and to relate simply what they have read or 
heard, as it rises to their minds, without the labor 
of accuracy, which often hampers the faculties in 
tlieir operation, and disturbs the train of i^ature. 

On this principle, I presume, is founded that max- 
im, which makes the perfection of art to lie in con- 
coaling it ; an attainment extremely uncommon, and 
which, where it has taken place, has been always con- 
sidered as the most difficult, and the most beautiful 
of any that can distinguish the productions of taste. 
From hence it is, that the celebrated works of an- 
cient genius have been judged to derive a large 
share of the superiority usuadly ascribed to them. 
From the same source chiefly, to compare small 
things with great, has probably arisen that peculiar 
happiness in letter writing, which the men, I think, 
are willing to allow to your sex. Here, indeed, they 
comfort themselves with their superior strength^ and 
depth, and learned elegance, in that and other mat 
ters where intellect is concerned. Pretensions to 
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these, with a few exceptions, I believe, fo say the 
truth, you hod better resieni* 

For mj part, I could heartily wish to see the fe- 
male world more accomplished than it is ; but I do 
not wish to see it abound with metaphysicians, bis. 
torians, speculative philosophers, or learned ladies 
of any kind. I should be afraid, lest the sex should 
lose in sexiness, what they gained in force, and lest 
the pursuit of such elevation should interfere a little 
with the plain duties and humble virtues of life. 
Amiable instances of the contrary I know there are. 
I thinkf at this moment, of one lady, in particular, 
who, to an extensive knowledge in philosophy, and 
languaspes ancient and modem, with some portion 
of poetical genius, and a considerable degree of lit* 
erary fame, has the sense and worth to join every 
domestic quality that can adorn a woman in her 
situation* 
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The minute details into which we are about to 
enter, in this chapter, may soem beneath the dignity 
of instruction ; but if general principles are thereby 
better understood, they will not require apology. 
Even an astronomer, reasoning upon the planetaiy 
system, resorts to a diagram of a few simple lines, 
aiid ex]dains clearly the most sublime or intricate 
doctrines by this means. Without further prefece, 
then. We shall place at the head of the present sub 
ject, a simple calculation, which ferms a sage, but 
neglected maxim, *^A penny a day is thirty ahiUings 
a year^ 

Were this habitually kept in view, how many sn. 
perduous expenses woiUd be curtailed! It would 
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raise the character of that deg^raded thin^ a penny, 
to its proper value ; pence would accumulate till they 
became pounds ; and, like a well-disciplined troop 
surrounding our possessions, would prevent insidious 
depredation, and often keep poverty at bay. It is to 
be feared, that few of those who frequently say, ** It 
is but a penny," will become possessed of pounds by 
their own prudence and managrement Yet t penny 
a day does not suffice such persons as these to disre- 
gard and to squander ; the same disposition pervades 
Sieir whole conduct, and is a constant drain upon 
their pecuniary resources; probably every article 
with which they are concerned will pay its tribute 
to the idol of extravafifanoe; and the amount of such 
a daily tax it is fearful to calculate. That this cal- 
culation may not eventually be made by the creditor, 
an account^book is earnestly recommended ; printed 
ones may be had with columns for every article, and 
for every day in the year ; and to those who are so 
fi'equently wondering which way their money goes, 
this would have the effect of demonstration ; it would 
do away all that was mysterious in the businetis, and 
convince them that they have neither had holes in' 
their pockets nor been robbed. Many persons satisfy 
themselves with keeping an account of the larger 
sums they expend ; but these can generally be re- 
collected; while the shillings and sixpences pass 
away in great numbers, and almost imperceptibly, 
because deemed too trifling for notice. A strict ac 
count of these would^t a glance convince of their 
importance. It would exhibit, at one view, the enor- 
mous amount of money expended in gloves, ribands, 
and other articles of haberdashery, in which some 
young women are tlioughtlessly profuse; and it 
might prove a more effectual antidote to the passion 
for great bargains than any that could be written 
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apoa the subject It is certain, that though the af 
fluent may occasionally indulge themselves in pur« 
chasing articles they do not want, or perhaps never 
may, those who are not affluent should by no means 
allow such a propensity ; lest^ while a great bargain 
is lying by useless, they should actually be in want 
of a common necessary. Some years ago, a female, 
who had by imprudence reduced herself to her last 
ninepence, was prevailed upon, by its cheapness, to 
purchase a pretty box for the reception of threads 
and tapes . Alas ! it was doubtful whether she would 
ever more be mistress of either tapes or threads ! 

If that money which is spent by the young and 
inconsiderate in a desultory or superfluous manner, 
were kept in reserve to supply the place of each 
useful article, as it is laid aside, it would be very ad. 
vantageous to those whose finances render it difficult 
to make large purchases. To such it is of neat im- 
portance to keep up the original stock ; and if they 
were, at stated times, to put by a certiun sum, how 
ever small, they would have a little fund constantly 
rising, and be exempted from those anxieties which 
many, for want of better management, endure. 
Should this plan be thought eligible, let servants' 
wages especially be included ; and if the day upon 
which they became due were previously marked in 
the account-book, it would insure their punctual 
payment, and the wages of the hireling would not 
be kept back, either by lack of means or treachery 
of memory. A poor girl who goes to service with 
a scanty wardrobe, has often to endure inconve 
niendes, or incur debts, through the negligence of 
her employers, which a little attention on ueir part 
to her necessities and feelings would easily prevent. 

Much loss is sustained by purchasing articles of 
house-keeping in small quantities: not only as to 
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their ori^nal cost, but in their consumption, as many 
of tUem ax^ benefited by keeping : nor can regular 
weekly payments. be too forcibly recommended. It 
is frequently impossible to ascertain whether a biU 
of even a montli*8 standing b quite correct, and 
many who are tempted to let them run still kinger, 
increase with the delay the probability of not pay- 
ing them at all : those who are honestly determined 
that they shall be paid, woald find it more prudent 
and less difficult to discharge them weekly, and 
thereby at once defend their own property, and in« 
sure that of their tradesmwi. A house-keeper who 
had adopted the injudicious practice of paying bat 
once a year, having equaUy divided his custom be- 
tween two bakers, found that one of them had 
charged him for a quantity of bread just twice as 
much OS he had had firom the other ! Tradesmen 
are not all dishonest, but all are liable to mistakes, 
many of which, in a long account, cannot be rec1ified« 
A discreet house-keeper will distinguish between 
necessary and unnecessary expenses : as no one eaa 
work without tools, every house ought to be fumidt* 
ed with appropriate utensils, or there will be great 
confusion and iaconv^ence in domestic businesa 
A deficiency of this kind is sometimes supplied by 
borrowing of neighbors, and leaving tiiem no alter- 
native between tb^ injury of their goods by continual 
use or removal, and a negative wliieh they would 
feel it painful to give, it is astonishing to what in. 
conveniences some people subject th^adves and 
Uieir unfortunate neighbors for yeors^ to save the 
expense of a few shillings, perhaps a fow pence ; 
forgetting that while they are SNiding to next door, 
or across tlie way, they may lose more time than 
the borrowed article is worth. Yet the contrary ex- 
treaw bliould be avoided, and whim not taken for 
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necessity; many handy things may be dispensed 
with, and the money they would cost, which, if 
properly employed, is the handiest thing of all, de- 
voted to more useful purposes. 

But if small inadvertent expenses may become 
serious in the aggregate, what must be the result of 
a style of dress and appearance throughout, to which 
the circumstances are unequal ! Many persons are 
so adroit in purchasing, in cutting and contrivincf, 
that they can obtain articles at a much cheaper rate 
than others: but perhaps when reduced by those 
means to their lowest cost, the amount not only ex- 
ceeds what ought to be afforded, but the article so 
obtained ill accords with the rank in life, or confined 
income of the purchaser, and only exposes her to 
ridicule. and censure. Those who obtain for four 
pounds that which is worth five, are neither to be 
praised nor envied, if two were as much as they 
ought to have spent. A smart young couple were once 
passing the door of a tradesman to whom they owed 
a small sum of rather too long standing, when the 
creditor was heard to exclaim, " See how fine they 
are ! th6y had better pay their debts.** Now it happen 
ed that their finery cost them nothing, for it was fiur 
nished by their kind and ill-judging friends; this, 
however, the tradesman could not know, nor do 
lookers-on in general either know or care how finery 
is obtained; but they do know whether situation and 
appearance correspond, and they make their ani- 
madversions accordingly. 

N$xt to the knowledge cf what t6 get is the neces 
sary study of how to keep. It is astonishing at what 
a small expense some persons wiH maintam a gen- 
toel appearance; and here I hope I shall not be 
thought too minute, if I allude to the care which is 
requisite to apparel ojf as well as on ; permit me to 
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■ay, that articles neatly dusted, brushed,, folded, and 
laid if) a place of safely, will retain their beauty for 
a length of time, of which those who never made 
the experiment would be incredulous. It is aliso to 
be wished, that mothers in those ranks where income 
is usually small, would initiate their daughters well 
in the art of repairing ; it is an indispensable port 
of female economy, and its humble trophies would 
be in reality more honorable, as well as more useful, 
than the finest piece of embroidery ever sent in from 
a boarding school; much comfort, in &milies that 
are not affluent especiaUy, depends upon the " stitch 
in time.** 

That house only is well eonducted, where there is 
a strict attention paid to order and regularity. To 
do every thing in its proper time, to keep every 
thing in its right place, and to use every thing for 
its proper use, is the very essence of good manage- 
ment, and is well expressed in one of the Lancas- 
terian establishments, *^ the rule of this school is to 
nave a place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place.'* While some think they have no time to put 
things away, others assert that they have no time to 
misplace them ; no half hours to spare in searching 
for lost goods. The time of every individual ought 
to be precious : with the mistress of a family it i» 
peculiarly so ; and a proper adjustment of this can* 
not be too forcibly inculcated. Meals should always 
be ready at the stated time ; and servants, if possi- 
ble, obhged to be punctual ; but to effect this, and 
prevent confusion, they must reccwe clear and early 
orders. Early rising, where the health will permit, 
produces more advantages than the mere lengthen, 
ing of the day. An honest laboring man said once, 
very significantly, to a gentleman in whose neigh- 
borhood he lived, ** I observe, sir, you are up very 
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early of a morningr : I believe if all houflekeepers 
would do the same, they would find their account in 
it at the yearns end.*' This has often been found to 
be true. Where servants are ill-disposed, and their 
employers are known to ,be sa& in their chambers 
till a late hour, depredations to no inconsiderable 
amount may easily be carried on. 

There are some who complain that the clay is too 
limg ; others, that it is too short ; for the former there 
is no excuse : and many of the latter would find it 
difficult to produce one, were they told of the desul- 
tory manner in whica they pass their time. Those 
who will sit an hour idle over the fire at dusk licbt 
to save an inch of candle, must not complain of be- 
ing busy * it is probable that if others were to value 
their time no more than they appear to do them- 
selves, they would resent the apparent injustice. 

Tlie hints that have here been given, are mere 
hints, and form a small proportion of those which 
tlie subject of domestic economy suggests ; but some 
may thmk them already too minute, and others may 
even object to the principles upon which they are 
founded: if^ however, they would take the trouble 
to look around them in the world, instances would 
not be wanting to sanction and enforce both the 
principles and the particulars. For the accommoda- 
tion of some readers, one shall be selected firom d 
number known to the author. 

A gay young person of nineteen, who had mar- 
ried a respectable tradesman soon after she left a 
boarding school, had a young friend in similar cir- 
cumstances who was lamenting their mutual igno- 
rance, and expressing her foars lest they should be 
unable, little as they knew of domestic management, 
to acquit themselves well in their new situations. 
" Dear me T* was the reply, " I do not trouble my 
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head about that ; the maids will do those thin^.** 
This, with the disordered state of her wardrobe, and 
many symptoms of a similar nature, excited in her 
friend, who had rather more thought, no very san- 
fruine hopes of her success. It is almost superflu- 
ous to record the sequel : her husband was a bank- 
rupt in two years ! So well had the maid« managed 
for her ! 

There are honorable examples of an opposite 
dass ; but they are too rare, and should any ci my 
readers be disposed to imitate them, they must pay 
the price, and dare to be singular ; for if among 
their own acquaintance they lack a precedent, tliey 
must venture to make one. Should they wish to 
maintain their rank in society, it will be better pre- 
served by having it said, that they have more than 
they spend ; than, that they spend more than they 
ought It is true that he who will be rich at any 
rate piereeth himSelf through with many sorrows ; 
but ** give me neither poverty nor riches," is a peti- 
tion not unbecoming a Christian. A decent compe- 
tence, as it exempts from preving anxiety, and from 
the temptation to mean contrivances and low subter- 
fuges, ennobles the character; ai^d, by expanding 
the heart, promotes feelings of benevolence, and 
cherishes a variety of Christian virtues ; which are 
blighted, and sometimes totally destroyed, by pecu- 
uiary diffieulties. 

Persons who live up to their income are totally 
unprepared fi>r sudden contingencies : having neg- 
lected common forethought, they are little likeljr to 
extricate themselves from embarrassments, in which 
they may unexpectedly be involved ; and are not 
unfrequently brought, therefore, into circumstances 
ibe most insupportable to a well-constitiited nund; 
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they become dependent upon, and burdensome to, 
othen. 

My young friend, if you have children, how anx- 
ious are you that every want shall be supplied ! Per- 
haps you are one of those who indulge all their ca- 
prices, and can deny them nothing. You would be 
shocked to be compared with the brute species, who, 
after all their indulgence, at length turn their young 
adrift;, nor cherish them more : yet your conduct 
bears too near a fesemblance to theirs, if, from 
thoughtlessness or extravagance, you make no pro- 
vision for them against they attain your age, and 
are in your circumstances. If you know the value 
of only a few hundred pounds by the want of them, 
one would think it would naturally suggest to you 
the propriety of making some provision for your 
children, however small it might be ; and remember 
that the &ct of ** a penny a day bcingf thirty shil- 
lings a year," if kept in view, and apphed prudently 
(npt covetously) to your domestic economy, will go 
a great way, in the course of time, towar<^ freeing 
them from many of the anxieties which at this mo- 
n^ent you may be enduring. ** He that provideth 
not fi>r his own house, is worse than an infidel.** 

But, whether you have children or not, the period 
of old age will arrive to yourselves. Some persons 
toil all their lives, and reftise the enjo^ents which 
can only be relislied when life is in its prime, that 
they may be rich when the power of enjoyment is 
over. To such, these pages are not addressed ; but 
surely it is desirable, after the heat and burden of 
the day are over, to enjoy a degree of rest and tran- 
quillity, which narrow or embarrassed circumstances 
will not admit How many at this period are de- 
prived, by their early imprudences, of com&rts ta 
which they had long been accustomed ! How manr* 
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taoj from the same cause, are compelled to turn a 
deaf ear to tlie necessities of others, and thereby to 
forego one of the highest gratifications of which 
human nature is susceptible. - ^ 

If reason should assent to any of these remarks, 
it will be wise to form corresponding resoludons, and 
to act upon them with promptitude; for it is an 
awkward tiling to make great changes and adopt 
new habits, aSer years of error and misoonduct; 
though it is better. to improve late than never. A£- 
flicticNi is the common lot of humanity ; but there 
is much that might be averted, and life rendered not 
so dreary a season as some represent it, if ifight 
views, and a right direction, were taken at ite com- 
mencen^nt. It is an important truth, and one that 
should be continually borne in mind, that a large 
proportion of the evils which overtake us, is fairly 
attribi^ble to the spirit of procrastination. We 
could scarcely believe^ did we not witness it every 
day, that a traveller would knowingly take the 
wropg road, for no other reason, perhaps, than be- 
cause a few gaudy flowers grow on the way-side ; 
and oflen for no assignable reason whatever still 
proceed, though always intending to turn back at 
flome time or other. We could scarcely believe, that 
what ought to be done to-day should ever be care- 
lessly postponed till to-morrow, since to-morrow is 
laden with duties of its own ; trifles thus accumu- 
lated, produce at length serious difficulties and em- 
barrassments, from which the procrastinator, of all 
people, is the least qualified to extricate him8el£ If 
the incessant confusion in which- such persons in- 
volve themselves and others, has become so habitual 
that they scarcely perceive the cause of the evil, let 
them discern their own character drawn to tlie life^ 
and possibly something like their own fate predicted, 
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in an admirable tale, entitled ** Tb-fiiorrotr " by Miss 
Edfeworth : it can acorcely fail to produce oonvic* 
tion ; and the next step to this is, or ought to be, 
mnemdmenti 



GOVERNMENT OF THE TEMPER. 

Tm principal Tirtnes or Tices of a woman, mtnC 
be of a private and domestic kind. Within the cir- 
cle of her own ftmily and dependants lies her sphere 
of action ; the scene of almost all those tasks and 
trials, which must de^termine her character and her 
fate, here and hereafter. Reflect, for a moment, how 
much the happiness of her husband, children and 
servants, must depend on her temper, and you will 
see that the greatest good or evil which she ever 
may have in ncr power to do, may arise from her 
correcting or indulging its infirmities. 

It is true, we are foot all equaJly happy in our dis* 
positions ; but human virtue consists in cherishing 
and cultivating every good inclination, and in check- 
ing and subduing every propensity to evil. If you 
bad been born with a bad temper, it might have 
been made a good one, at least with regard to its 
outward eflfects, by education^ reason, and principle; 
and, though you are so happy as to have a good one 
wliile young, do not suppose it will always continue 
so, if you neglect to maintain a proper command 
over it Power, sickness, disappcMntments, or world- 
ly cares, may corrupt and embitter the finest dispo- 
sition, if they are not counteracted by reason and 
religion. 

It is observed that every temper is inclined, in 
some degree, either to passion, peevishness, or obsti* 
jMcy. Many are so unfortunate as to be inclined U» 
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eadi of the three in torn : it is necessary, ^w^fyre, 
to watch the bent of our nature, and to apply the 
remedies proper for the infirmity to which we are 
most liable. With regard to the first, it is so inju- 
rious to society, and so odious in itself, especially in 
the female chaxacter, that one would think shame 
alone would be sufficient to preserve a young woman 
from giving way to it; for it is* as unbecoming hei 
character to be betrayed into iU-behavior by passion 
as by intoxication ; and she ought to be ashamed of 
the one as much as df the other. Gentleness, meek 
ness iind patience are peculiar distinctions; and an 
enraged woman is one of the most disgusting sights 
in nature. 

It is plain, firom experience, that the most pas- 
sionate people can command themselves, when tite;f 
have a motive sufficiently strong, such as the pres. 
ence of those they fear, or to whom they paiticu. 
larly desire to recommend themselves. It is, there- 
fore, no excuse to persons whom you have injured 
oy unkind reproaciies and unjust aspersions, to tell 
them you were in a passion : the allowing yourself 
to speak to them in a passion, is a proof of an inso- 
lent disrespect, which the meanest of your fellow- 
creatures would have a right to resent. 

When oiSbe yoa find yourself heated so fiir as to 
desire to say what you know would be provoking 
and wounding to another, you should immediately 
resolve either to be silent, or to quit the room, rather 
than give utterance to any thing dictated by so bad 
an inclination. Be assured, you are then unfit to 
reason or to reprove, or to hear reason fh>m others. 
It is, therefore, your part to retire from such on or 
casion to sin ; and wait till you are cool, before yoa 
presume to judg^ of what has passed. 

By accustoming yourself thus to conquer and 
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diBappqint your anger, you will, by degrees, find it 
to grow w^Je and manageable, so as to leave your 
reason at liberty. You will be able to restrain your 
tongue from evil, and your looks and gestures from 
all expressions of violence and ill-will. Pride, which 
produces so many evils in the human mind, is the 
great source uf passion. Whoever cultivates in her« 
self a proper humility, a due sense of her own faultb 
and insufficiencies, and a due respect Sar others, 
will find but small temptation to violent or unrea. 
Bonable anger. 

In the case of real injuries, which justify and call 
fi)r resentment, there is a noble and generous kind 
of anger, a proper and necessary part of our nature, 
which has nothing in it sinful or degrading. I 
would not wish you insensible to this ; fi>r the per- 
son who feels not an injury, must be incapable of 
being properly affected by benefits. With those 
who treat you ill, without provocation, you ought to 
maintain your own dignity. 

But, in order ,to do this, whilst you show a sense 
oftheir improper behavior, you must preserve calm- 
ness, and. even good breeding ; and thereby convince 
them of the impotence, as well as injustice, of their 
malice. You must also weigh every circumstance 
with candcf and charity, and consider whether your 
showing the resentment deserved, may not produce 
ill consequences to innocent persons ; and whether 
it may not occasion the breach of some duty, or 
necessary connexion, to which you ought to sacrifice 
even your just resentments. 

Abbve all things, take care that a particular of- 
fence to you does not make you unjust to the gen- 
eral character of the ofiending person. Generous 
anger dots not preclude esteem for whatever is 
really estimable, nor does it destroy good-will to the 
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peraon of its object; it even inspires the desire of 
o«eTcomingr him by benefits, and wishes to inflict no 
other punishment, than the regret of having injured 
one who deserved his kindness ; it is always placa- 
ble, and ready to be reconciled, as soon as the o& 
fender is convinced of his error; nor can any sub- 
sequent injury provoke it to recur to past dispbligo- 
tions, which had been once fergiven. 

The consciousness of injured innocence naturally 
produces dignity, and usually prevents excess of 
anger- Our passion is more uninily when we are 
conscious of blame, and when we apprehend that 
we have laid ourselves open to contempt Where 
we know we have been wrong, the least injustice in 
the degree of blame imputed to us, excites our bit- 
terest resentment; but, where we know ourselvee 
faultless, the sharpest accusation excites pity or 
contempt, rather than rage. 



FILIAL DUTY. 

Obrdience to parxnts is the bans of att order 
avid government, and is not only peremptorily and 
repeatedly enjoined by ScaiprmiE, but even the 
Heathens laid great stress upon the due perform- 
ance of FILIAL DUTIES. Wc read, indeed, that the 
Romans gave to parents unlimited jurisdiction over 
their children ; and fathers were empowered to (and 
frequently did) punish filial disobedience with stripes, 
slavery, and even death. Although our legal en- 
actments are of a milder and less summary charac- 
ter, yet cHildren are not the less morally bound to 
obey their parents, and to cherish them in sickness, 
^verty, or old age. 
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It 18 in fiict a primary religious and nataml du^, 
and one of tbe express commandments of God, with- 
out a hoAy and due observance of which we shall 
never see his face, nor experience happiness in thia 
world or the next 

** Honor thy father and thy moiher, that thy day 
may he long in the land whieh the Lord tht God 
giveih thee^ is the solemn and positive command 
of the Most High : and oar young readers may 
safely assure themselves, that God will not sniy 
bless the dutiful here and hereafter, but that he will 
punish, in the most signal and terrible manner, all 
those who by parental neglect and unfilial conduct, 
set at defiance his written law, and violate that holy 
and just principle which he has implanted iili every 
human breast 

There is not in nature a more lovely sight than 
that of *^ Helpless age leaning on pious youth;** 
while, on the other hand, our most perfect detesta- 
tion is ever excited by ibe view of youthful neglect 
or carelessness in any manner displayed towards 
the aged. If this be the case, even where no natu- 
ral relationship subsists between the parties beyond 
that of their common humanity, the feeling of ab. 
horrenoe must, undoubtedly, be still stronger in a 
virtuous breast, on beholding unkind or neglectful 
behavior in the young towards those who have 
watched over their helplessness, reared them with 
anxious care and labor, and provided for their every 
want 

Youth should bear constantly in mind, that evcfry 
comfbrt they enjoy, all the intellectual attainments 
which render them superior to the savages, and even 
life itself they owe to their parents. A son who 
exposes his own liie to danger in order to save that 
of his &ther or mother, does no more than his duty. 



He ought to serve and obey them cheerfully at all 
times and under all circumstances, so far as is con- 
sonant to the will of God, as declared in the Holy 
Scriptures ; and he should consider, that tlie utmost 
that he can do fi>r them is but a very trivial repay, 
nient of the debt which be owes them. He should 
also remember, that in attentivdy and constantly 
evincing his affection towards his parents, he is also 
displaying his love and reverence of the Most High, 
and obedience to his injunctions ; and that he is in 
80 far acquiring the favor of the Almiohtt. 

It is likewise the duty of every child to repose 
the most perfect confidence in his parents — to con- 
fide to their affectionate bosoms all his actions and 
thoughts — to conceal nothing from them, — since it 
is by their experience alone that he can hope to be 
guided aright in his conduct; and .they must assu- 
redly be &i more competent than his immature 
judgment can be, to decide and to point out what is 
proper for him. 

As it is, then, his dut^ to reverence and honor his 
parents at all times, so is he especially bound to es- 
teem and imitate their good qualities, and to allevi- 
ate and bear with — to spread, as it were, a veil over 
— their fiiults and weaknesses. 

His ^atitude to them, for the innumerable favors 
which it can scarcely ever be in his power fully to 
repay, must be evinced by a strict attention to their 
wantb, and a solicitous care to supply them ; by a 
submissive deference to their authority and advice ; 
by yielding to, rather than peevishly contending 
with, their humors, remembering how often they 
have paticn^y borne with his ; and, in fine, by sooth- 
ing their cares, lightening their sorrows, supporting 
the infirmities of age, and making the remainder oi 
their life as comfortable and agreeable as possible. 
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They n^ho thas act will ever find in their parents 
the ablest advisers, and meet sincere firiends ; und in 
addition to the delightftd reward of an approving 
consciisnce, all who know them will admire and ap- 
plaud them for their graceful performance of the 
most amiable of human duties. On the other hand, 
undutiful children are deservedly abhorred by the 
yirtuous part of the community, and looked upon as 
unnatural and impious monsters ; and, as if the Al 
mighty had determined that they should early feel 
the bitterness of his anger, it is almost an invariable 
fact, that those who al^t them in or urge them to 
their wicked want of affection, ind violation of filial 
duty, instantly desert them when they stand in need 
of kindness or assistance. 

Even in a merely temporal point of view, nnfilial 
conduct, being a crime so terrible in itself almost 
inevitably draws down and experiences its just pun- 
ishmeat ; for he who in bis youth neglects or ill- 
treats his parents, cannot reasonably expect any 
other, than that, in his afler years, his childreQ will 
return to him the measure he has meted to others ; 
and experience proves that this earthly retribution is 
common. But a far more solemn and important 
reason, even the command of God himself^ already 
quoted, demands that parents should be dutifully 
and kindly treated by their offspring ; and we trust, 
that even if a sense of the patient watchfulness, the 
constant protection, the affectionate indulgence, and 
harassing anxiety which are displayed and sustained 
by parents for the welfare of their children, be not 
sufficient to induce youth to behave properly to them, 
yet that a remembrance of the divine behest of the 
Almiohtt, and of the certainty of his displeasure 
in such a case, will prevent them from departing 
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from, or if unhappily in a moment of thoogiitic 
new and foUy they have departed from, that it will 
induce them with penitence to return to, the path 

of FUJAL DUTY. 



CHOICE OP FRIENDS. 

' In the society yon chooee to frequent, you will 
■cek for that style of virtue which is most adapted 
to the turn of your own minds. But this last pro. 

rsnsity should not, I apprehend, be indulged too fiir 
will explain myselE 

The more intimate reciprocations of a dose 
friendship are now, as you know, out of the ques- 
tion. That, at your time of lifej you should be fond 
of sprightly conversation, where all is enhvened and 
joyful, and where wisdom, when allowed to enter 
wears her gayest garb, is extremely natural. To 
advise you against it were as weak, as it would be 
unfriendly. This sprightliness, when supported by 
sense, and chastened by decency, has always, I 
fi«ely acknowledge, appeared to me particularly 
pleasing. Dullness and insipidity are dead weights 
on everv kind of social intercourse ; nor will I con- 
ceal it nrom you, that I wish, as much as any of you 
can do, to make my escape from them on all occa- 
sions. But, tell me, my lively friends! when the 
heart overflows with gaiety, is there no dangelr of 
Its bursting the proper bounds ? Is not extreme vi- 
vacity a near borderer on folly? To prevent its 
breaking loose and throwing itself into very serious 
inconveniences, into a very hurtful conduct, will 
surely require the check of self-command. But how 
is that to be attained ? By associating only with the 
fimciful, the vivacious, or thewitlj? Is hazard ts 
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be ahomied by rmrhingf into the field of battle ? Or, 
to represent things at the best, is ^uniliarity witli 
wisdom to be contracted most readily, where wisdom 
appears most seldom ? Would ytw form habits of 
sobriety, a spirit of sedatene^s no way inconsistent 
with innocent mirth, you must frequently resort to 
the company of the sober and the sedate. But will 
not these be fi}und chiefly among such as arc fiirther 
advanced in years than yourselves ? Should you not 
be ambitious of profiting by their exjjoerience and 
knowledge 7 And will not a respect for superior age, 
when possessed of superior discretion, often prove a 
seasonable reslxaint on the wildness of more youth* 
fill sallies ? ** He that walketh with wise men i^aJI 
be wise," said the vnsest of mortals. Is not the 
maxim equally applicable to women ? 

Will you give me leave on this occasion, to men- 
tion what is so much to the honor of our sex, that 
all the most sensible and worthy of yours have ever 
professed a particular relish fiir the conversation of 
men of sense and worth ? Such men, I presume, 
are attached to the society of 6uch women beyond 
every thing else in the world. And when cireum- 
stances fiivor, this mutual tendency cannot fiiil to be 
a rich source of mutOal improvement Was not 
such reciprocal aid a great part of nature's intention 
in that mental and moral difference of sex, which 
she has marked by characters no less distinguishaUe 
than those that diversify their outward foi^ns 7 

To adopt the language of an amiable writer, who 
has studied the human heart with success: ^We 
believe that it is proper for persons of the same age, 
of the same fcx, of similar dispositions and pursuits, 
to assodiate together. But here we seem to be de- 
ceived by words. If we consult nature and com- 
mon sense, we shall find, that the true propriety and 
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fiannoiiy of social life depends upon the connexion 
of people of diflferent dispositions and characters ju- 
diciously blended together. - Nature hath made no 
individual, nor no class of people independent of the 
rest of their species, or sufficient for their own hap- 
piness. Each sex, each character, each period of 
life, have their several advantages and disadvanta 
ges ; and that union is the happiest and most proper 
where wants are mutually supplied. The fair sex 
should naturally expect to gain from our conversa* 
ticNo, knowledge, wisdom, sedateness, and they should 
give us in exchange, humanity, politeness, cheerful- 
ness,, taste, and sentiment** He adds, **the levity, 
the rashness, and folly of early lifb, are tempered 
with the gravity, the caution, and the wisdom of 
age ; while the timidity, coldness of heart, and lan- 
guar incident to declining years, are supported and 
assisted by the courage, the warmth, and the viva- 
city of youth." 

The conversation of people older than yourselves 
will be often accompanied with less joy at the mo- 
ment ; but afterwards it will make abundant com- 
pensation. It will produce more recollection : and, 
be assured, my sisters, those are the truest (Measures 
which are tasted by a mind composed and serious. 
In that situation, every thing is folt more strongly 
A dissipated spirit is too superficial to be capable of 
deep or permanent delight : besides, as it has been 
already fainted, the experience and maturity of more 
years will enlarge your understandings, at the same 
time that the^ will repress your vanity and pre- 
sumption ; wmle the sportiveness peculiar to youth 
will, en your, part, enliven the seriousness of age. 
And if those whom you thus respectfully cultivate, 
have any good nature, (hey will certainly treat you 
with condescension and forbearance. I said good 

O 
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nature; (or whutever (ezcludeB thai, is aare to 
all the influence, aa well as praise, of wisdom. 

On this principle, I would particularly reooiD. 
mend to you the oon^pany of those, whose piety 10 
of the most cheerfid and most charitable strain. 
They are strangers to human nature, who would 
afiri^ht the young by the frown of austerity. True 
religion ever was, and ever wiU be, of 4he friendly 
kind. It is not zeal, but bigotry, that refuses to 
make "kUowance fbr juvenal spirits and gayer tem- 
pers. Could the dd be convinced by us, there is 
nothing we should be at greater pains to impras 
upon them than this : That cheerfblness is the most 
natural eflfect of real ^foodness. It is also its most 
powerful recommendation. Wisdom is never so at* 
tractive as when she smiles. 



DUTY TOWARDS FRIENDa 

Thc Poet has truly stud, that 

** Wbat fkshion calls Friendship, cliBhonm<s tke nane ;** 

and he as truly calls it 

" The cloak of convenience ;" 

fbr any thing like real disinterested friendship is rare 
indeed, and the virtues which are indispensable to it 
are not very ftshionable. Friends and friendship are 
upon every one^s lips ; but to few indeed is the bless- 
ing given to have a real friend, or to entertain a real 
friendship. An essential ingredient of friendship is, 
that sweetness and equality of jmind, which every 
trifling accident or misfortune cannot ruffle. Thai 
young lady who possess^ this happy temper, has a 
perpetual fund of cheerfulness and good humor 
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ttnd sheds joy and satis&ction upon all around her. 
At ease With herself, she is blind to ottiers, slow tu 
anger, and willing to forgive those by whom she is 
unavoidably offended. Without good nature there 
can be no such thing as friendship. The ill-natured 
and the peevish are by nature unfit for this delight- 
ful intercourse. Friendship is too tender a plant to 
grow in so coarse a soiL 

Great care should be exercised in the choice of a 
fViend ; and we should take equal care not to mis- 
take the possession of what are called eompanUm" 
dble qualities, for certain proofi of that degree of 
worth which render a person fit &r firiendship. 
Many are very agreeable in manner, and fascinating 
in their person and discpurse, while in public com 
pany, who are ncYertheless vain^ capricious, selfish, 
and prone to tattling* Can such persons be fit for 
Isolds ? A vain person is so full of her own ima- 
gined perfection, that she has neither time nor in. 
clination to do justice to even the most brilliant 
qualities of others ; nor can a capricious person pes. 
sibly possess that almost holy constancy, which is 
one of the grandest characteristics of firiendship 
and which stands firmly by friends through good 
report and evil import, in prosperity and in adver. 
sity, in sorrow and in gladness, and which only fiiik 
when ftiends cease to live, or cease to be virtuous. 

But even vanity and ca])riciou8ness are scarcely 
•o fiital to friend&ip, as that incontinent love of 
tattling, which tells aU that it knows. She who can* 
not keep a secret, can never be a true friend. For 
^hat is a friend 7 Is it not one, to whom we can 
without reserve impart our thoughts and wishes, our 
4e8ign8, our hopes, oi|r fears, and all that we have 
beard, done, or said 7 

Let our young friends then beware of entering ^ 
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into a friendflkip with one of whose secrecy they 
have any donbt If she pablish her own secrets^ 
■he of a certainty wiU not be more careAil of those 
of another person ; if she be not possessed of sense 
enough to consult her own, she is not very well fit^ 
ted to promote that of her friend ; and if she ^11 to 
her friend intrust the secret she has received firom 
a third person, intnut her not: she who has betrayed 
one, is very likely to betray a thousand. Fidelity is 
the very key-stone of friendship ; whehever the for- 
mer is in the most trivial degree violated, the latter 
ftdls into irretrievable ruin. 

In their prosperity we should be candid to our 
friends, in their adversity constant ta them, in our 
kindness to them profuse, in our demands of them 
very sparing ; we should love their interest as our 
own, and we should at once confide in them, and 
justify their confidence in us. 

Virtue is as necessary to friendship as the air we 
breathe is to us ; and so long as that remains un. 
tainted and undiminished in our fiiends, whatever 
they may suffer fi'om the shafts of fortune or of 
malice, our motto should be Tmijours la meme. 



VISITORS. 

Such as are in the habit of observing what passes 
before them, with a view to theb own improvement 
and direction in future exigencies, will accumulate 
A stock of experience, of which they are wholly des- 
titute whose minds have not been accustomed to 
such exercises. It was observed, in treating upon 
education, that lectures might be read upon almoett 
9vety domestic process, that every utensil might b« 
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oonycrted into a diagram, and persona might adopt 
a similar mode of seKinstmction ; a mAe which 
need not be retarded by want of leisure ; as the im- 
provement of the mind in knowledge and ezperi- 
ence, is a; process that may not only go on amidst 
the most multifarious aYocations, but which may ac- 
tually be assisted by them. Those who are unac- 
customed to mental mdustry, would scarcely believe 
what rubbish may be converted by it into use; even 
that troublesome lumber, as some people esteem it, 
the chat of M wives ! To this the prudent young 
woman will be attentive when it falls in her way ; 
because, at the worst, she may glean from it some 
piece of useful infbitaation in the art of housekeep- 
ing ; some scraps of hcmiely knowledge, collected 
by age and experience, whidb her own good sense 
may turn to account : she will find that old dowa- 
gers do not invariably talk nonsense or scandal ! 

Nor, if she has any taste beyond the sphere of 
domestic concerns, will she be inattentive to the con- 
versation of persons of the other sex. Knowledge 
is desirable in all situations, if it be not obtained by 
a sacrifice of that time which their peculiar duties 
demand ; and subjecto of literature especially aflford 
resources, of which the mind cannot be deprived; a 
fund of enjoyment alike valuable in prosperity and 
advernty. Some sensible people have observed, that 
they like to hear every man talk in his own line, 
upon subjects, therefi>re, which he well understands, 
and with which others are but partially acquainted. 
Much conversation, neither interesting nor useful to 
a common observer, will, by the more sagacious and 
intelligent, be carefully gathered up, and kept m 
store for future service. Those who search the 
streeto fi>r pins, rusty naile^ and bite of iron, which 
otliers have cart away as refbse, ate thereby obtain* 
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hag a liTelihoocI ; perhaps oocasionaUy (aadhag a trea- 
sure. And where the mind is disposed to similar 
industry, selecting the Tahiable from things whi(^ 
are every day and every hour passing before it, what 
a treasure is amassed in the course of years ! What 
a legacy to bequeath to posterity ! There is a tolera^ 
bly &ir proportion of eyes, ears, and common sense, 
distributed among mankindt would tliey only Bppty 
them to the purposes for which they were bestowed. 
Young people must feel that they have much to learxi 
upon naost subjects ; and a young house-keeper es- 
pecially, who is anxious to acquit herself well, and 
conscious of some awkwardness for want of prac- 
tice, will avail herself of every hint by wbieh her 
management may be improved ; she vrill gather up 
even uie fragments, that nothing be lost 

In the middle classes of society many feel them 
selves perplexed at first in the entertainment of com- 
pany ; but it would be irrelevant to the general in- 
tent of this work to give that minute information 
which sudi require. Those who are in the habit of 
frequenting genteel tables will learn, by proper ob- 
servation, how to conduct their own, as to appear, 
ance and arrangement ; and the culinary detail may 
be learned, as fer as instruction can ever teach with- 
out practice, from a bodi, entitled, ** A New System 
of Domestic Cookery ; founded upon Principles of 
Economy, and adapted to the use of Private Fami- 
lies. By a Lady.'* This work, though, like all others 
of the kind, it has ite defects, is, on the whole, the 
best that has appeared, and is held in deserved es- 
teem b^ many young housekeepers. There cer- 
tainly IS no part of domestic management which 
requires more skill and address, in order to unite 
gentility with economy, than* the conduct of the ta 
ble. Some persons suppose, that they cannot pre 
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florve an Jiir of hospitality without profluuon : but 
they are egregiously mistaken; for, with a littlo 
management, a taUe may be genteelly furnished, at- 
an expense oomparatively smdl, yet so as will give 
it a decided superiority over the lavish, and even 
clumsy feasts, provided by many hospitable and 
well-meaning people, who, not knowing a mediora 
between piofasion and meanness, w<^d despise 
perhaps, that respectable kind of frugality which 
here recommended. It has been jtutly remarked, 
that those who would study economy, must learn 
among the rich ; or, at least, the genteel ; where an 
observant eye will frequently obtein lessons, which 
may be advantageously applied to humbler circum^ 
stances. 

There is one lesson, however, which persons must 
frame for themselves, and which is a most important 
one to young people when they enter lift. It is the 
proportioning of their acquaintance to their finances. 
Hospitality is a virtue recommended in Scripture, 
botli by precept and example ; and friendship, that 
cordial of lif^ can. be preserved only by showing 
<;H]r8elves friendly ; but when the love or company, 
for its own sake, becomes the prevailing passbn, it 
is no longer hospitality but diiwipaiian. Peo{de of 
fortune are obliged, in some degree, to comply with 
the eustoms of their own society, whether quite con 
genial to their taates or otherwisey «nd could not 
make any material alteration, without the appear 
ance of eccentricity ; an appearance always to be 
avoided, unless enjoined by duty and reason ; and it 
is the part of good sense to draw the line correctly 
between necessary and unne<»ssary singularity 
But there are many, whose connexions are numerous 
and respectable, who would be warranted by their 
circumstancefl to make some decided regulutions 
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with ragard to company, at tbeir firat aettinif out in 
life. Such oondact, however, requirea aome ibrti. 
mde, aDd must be founded upon a oonviction of its 
neeeaaity, or it will not be peraevered in; for in 
many caaea, it ia aimilar to the cottingr off of right 
handa, and the |di]ckin|; out of right eyea f it ia en 
forced, however, by umumeraUe fttal inatanoea, 
within every one*a obaervation. Of theae^ a aingle 
«ieedo«e, known to the author, may be ifitrodiioed 
aa a apeeimen. 

A. young couple, having a very numerooa ac 
quaintanoe, wore, on their marriage, preaented by 
them with plate and other artidea to a oonaiderable 
amount; and they naturally thought themaelvea 
very fortunate in the posaeaaion of auch numerona 
and kind fticnda (kind fhenda undoubtedly they 
were). Impelled by foetinga of gratitude, the young 
peofde endeavored to mtke returna for the favora 
they had received, by frequent entertainmenta : the 
oonaeqnenoe, though di£Scult to avoid, waa auch aa 
experience would have anticipated; the preaenta 
they had received became, in prooeaa of time, the 
property of their creditora, while aome of thoae who 
had preaented them, made reraorka on the impru 
dence which themaelvea had contributed to increaae, 
each one thinking that, ** excepting me, they ought 
to have kept little company : I waa only one, and 
could not poaaibly hurt them !** If fhrther peraua 
aivea need be added to auch inatanoea aa theae, they 
might be fumiahed by keeping an account of ex- 
penditure, aa haa been strcmgly recommended in an- 
other place. Were thia plan adopted, it would re- 
q'lire a greater proportion of hardihood than moat 
people poeaeaa, to peraevere in any courae of auper* 
nuoua expenae, the amount of which would con 
tinually force itaelf upon their obaervation. 
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There are many friendshipe, as they are oaHed, 
oommenoed in the early part of life, ^hieb experi- 
once proves to be not worth preserving : to relinquish 
soch on both sides, would be wise ; especially where 
the number still retained is quite equal to the means 
and opp(Mrtunitie8 : and few will disapprove of such 
counsel^ but those who have nothing' to do either 
with their time or their money. Persons of this 
descaription will, in general, be unable to account for 
many of the strange actions of men of business, 
and women with funilies; and must be placed in 
such situations themselves, before they will suspect 
that many of their friendly calls have been, if not 
too frequent, at least ill4imed and protracted : from 
the inconvenience of which, those of tiieir friends, 
who cannot conscientiously suffer themselves to be 
denied, are without defence. There are some who 
instruct their servants to say they are not at home ; 
and assert it to be no falsehood, because the mean- 
ing of it is well understood. It is but a gentle 
2^ase, they contend, for saying that they are im- 
aUe, or unwilling, to be seen. This certainly is not 
avoiding the impearance of evil, nor is it setting a 
prc^r example before servants; who, in their ac 
oeptation of the words, are uttering a round and 
premeditated folsehood, and who will learn, by tiies* 
means, to dispense with truth for their own con. 
vepience occasionally, as well as for their master's. 
But I beg pardon for this digression. 

Before I quit the subject of visitors, I may solicit 
the att^tuKi of my readers to what cannot be in- 
troduced with equal propriety elsewhere. A prudent 
woman, who is sensible how liaUe she is to errors 
and mistakes herself will be little disposed to inves- 
tigate, censure, or ridicule, the domestic conduct 6f 
oSiets. To hear females, aflter returning from a 
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vilik, ridicoUn; the entertatnmente of thoie, whou 
perhapb, hod been doing their ver^ best to treat thens 
with hospitality, is painfiil and disgusting. It is true 
that such frequently paci^ their oonscienoes by ez • 
posing the blunders of their friends onhf to their 
fmabuids, mothers, nsters, or aunts; ftrgetting tha^ 
as these stand in no such relation, to the person ex- 
posed, the iniury done is the same as if the oomroo- 
nication had been made to any other individuaL 
fkibiU tf thtrvatkn here, it is to be lamented, are 
too prevalent among all daases ; and the propensity 
to ridicule, though sometimes a prostitution of. supe- 
rior talent, is the common resource of a vacant mind, 
unequal to.sel^improvement Its own mistakes and 
errors lie undiscovered, while those of others, espe* 
cially of the trivial kind, are sought for with avidity, 
and magnlBed into importance. They ftunish food, 
without which minds of this description know bo4 
how to subsist ; and which, by its noxious qualities, 
eventually indispoaes them for more wholesome au 
triment But if^ in any degree, my young friend 
you are unequal to the duties of your station, it is 
more than probable that you may, in turn, become 
an object of ridicule yourself; anid however unb^ 
eoming it may be in othmi to smile at your incom- 
petence, the smile, with regard to yooisel^ may be 
justly incurred. 

There is one object upon wliich ridicule seems 
likely to expend itself: and it is lamontaUe, that 
even women of foeling do not always scmi^e to in- 
dulge themselves this way ; while many, from the 
solitary title of a wifo, without any other pretension, 
suppose themselves at liberty to treat with contempt 
and ridicule fomales, as muda their superiors in char* 
acter as in years, merely because they remain in a 
smgle state. This is a species of cmeky in which 
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liotfa sexet are apt to indulge ; bnt it merits onqnali. 
fied censure, and should call a blush into the cheek 
of every female who has ever been guilty of it 
Perhaps, ladies, some of these traduced and perse- 
cuted beings have been only more delicate in their 
choice than you have been ; or circumstances may 
have arisen in* this mutable world to prevent their 
entering a state which they were qualified to adorn ; 
circumstances which have thus deprived von of the 
benefit of mauY excellent examples. It dioes not in- 
variably happen that persons remain smgle because 
they are not worth having, or that others are mar- 
ried because they are : on example of here and there 
a married lady might, perhaps, be found, which 
would prove the contrary. Her husband, it is true, 
may be known in the gates ; he may bear the marks 
of her negligence about him wherever he goes ; her 
children may rise up, not to call her blessed, but to 
set her authority at (kfiance, and to spread the con- 
tagion of an ill-governed ikmily &r and wide. She 
may be emiployed, too, in manufacturing girdles and 
other trappings ; not to sell to the merohant, but to 
decorate herself in unbiecoming finery, and to in- 
stil the destructive passion for dress into her chil- 
dren. It is not fifom being a wile merely« that real 
respectability can arise. 

A ftw words npon an error into which »ime 
young persons fall in the choioe of their aasociates, 
and the present subject shall condnde. Many ore 
so blind to their real interests, as greatly to limit 
their society to persons of their own age ; among 
these, if they are careful in their selection, they 
may, donbtlesfi^ be furnished with valuable exam- 
ples ; and, upon the whde, they ore generally tiie 
best calculated to pass away a social hour. But an 
cfl old people uninteresting ! None would be to^ if 
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in early life they bad accustomed themselves to 
habits of abeertHttion and thought : but many there 
are who have availed themselves of passing scenes 
have accumulated a rich stock of experience, and 
are solicitous to diffuse it all around, that the young 
may obtain gratis, what they, perhaps, have porchasect 
at a dear price. ^ Many of them have not forgotten 
bpw to amuse, while they instruct^ and are capable 
of tempering the dignity of age by a cheerful vi- 
vacity.  But it must be ccmfessed, that characters of 
an opposite description are sufficiently numerous, to 
account, in some measure, for the distaste of which 
we complab : and what objects for commiseratiQn 
are thosQ, who, when neglected and avoided by all, 
cannot retire into themselves, and find resources 
there ! Would you, my young friend, avoid so for- 
lorn a condition ? Perhaps you are now caressed and 
comied by all your acquaintance: but what would 
be your feelings, were the case reversed, and your 
society shunned and avoided ? This tnU be the case, 
unless now you apply to the cultivation of your 
mind. Youth and beauty will be gone before you 
are well aware; time is rapidly bringing them to 
tlieir climax ; then they will be on the wane ; and, 
if these are all you possess, what a dismal {Hxwpect 
presents itself! 

Place yourself now, therefore, at the foet of those 
venerable characters firom whom, you may learn wis. 
dom ; and do not adopt the foolish notion, that those 
of modem times must, in all respects, be wiser than 
their ancestors : history does not warrant us to view 
human wisdom as so progressive. You would foel 
indignant, were your sagacity and experience put 
upon a level with that of a girl at school ; as doubt, 
less she would* to be ranked with a child in the 
nursery. Why, then, be reluctant to admit that the 
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Aged possess all the advantages that time can give 
in a much greater proportion ? 

It is tni^ interesting to contemplate youth and 
age, whe^ united by congenial nunds, enjoying the 
pfeasures of rational friendshipi If youth may profit 
by the experience of such a friend, age is amply 
recompensed fbar the instruction it so willingly be- 
stows, in the sprightly vivacity which endeavors to 
cheer its drooping spirits, or the kind attentions and 
voluntary services perfiurmed to its feeble firame. 
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It is scarcely of less importance that a young 
lad^ should deport herself prc^rly towards her in- 
feriors, than it is that she do so towards her supe- 
riors. Indeed it is principally by our manner of 
treating and speaking to our dependants and infe. 
riors, that our real dispositions are estimated by the . 
judicious portion of society. Interest, a desire to 
cfHiciliate, or a dread of offending, have unavoida* 
biy some influence in modelling our address and 
manner to those who rank above us; and there is, 
consequently, more of rtdlity in our words and ac- 
tions, when they refer to those whom we neither 
greatly fear to offend, or desire to conciliate. 

In this particular, as in every point of ethics, per- 
fection lies in a golden mean. , Familiarity and 
haughtiness must be equally avoided. The former, 
in addition to its being productive of many other ill 
effiscb^ as infallibly as proverbially breeds contempt 
the latter is most contemptible in itself and will in • 
evitably make an enemy in every servant, and in 
flict unhapplness upon every dependant It waA 
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betutiibnjr Mod by Bcime author, that we ought to 
oonsider servants as ** Unfortunate friends;'* bj which 
is meant, not that we ought to encourage them to an 
undue fiuniliarity^ but that we ought not to render 
tii^r situation unneoessarily irksome by a haughty 
bearing, insulting words, or capricious commands ; 
but mSke their situation as happy t» is consistent 
with servitude, and be api kind to them as is consist- 
ent with a proper obserrance of the difference of 
their and onr rank. Not only is it our duty to act 
thus, but we shcJl, in reality, find it greatly to our 
interest to do so. A courteous tone and manner of 
askinff any service, always secures a willing and 
eflfectiw: compliance. Servants are always acquaint- 
ed with other servants, and are, moreover, frequently 
changing their situations, and they never &il to 
nuke known the good or ill tempers of those with 
whom they live or have lived. - 

A truly good disposition is better appreciated by 
none than Dv servants ; and thus, even on a merely 
•elfish ]»iniaiple, our young readers vnll see the pro- 
priety of a kind deportment towards them. But 
there is stitt a more cogent reason why we should 
bear ourselves mildly towards our inferiors. Chris- 
tianity commands us to do so. Our Saviour gave us 
a practical lesson of humility ; and bis words breathe 
the purest and most perfect benevolence. 

We must again remark, however, that a due mean 
must be observed between a too great fiimiliarity. 
and a ohiUing and insulting hauteur. For though 
we ought by no means to inflict needless pain upon 
those who administer to our ease and convenience ; 
BO, on the ether hand, we ought carefully to. avoid 
contracting the vulgarities of thought, speech, and 
maimer, vniich are more or less inseparable from 
servitude. 
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That servants have ooasiderahle inflnenoe en the 
happiness of fiunilies, few, who have been kmr ac- 
customed to the saperitttendence of them, wmdis. 
pute. It is painfiil to hear the incessant complaints 
to which this subject gives rise, as they are strong 
indications of the continued depravity of the lower 
orders, notwithstanding the benevolent eiertions of 
the last thirty years to banish ignorance and vke as 
its offspring. This, indeed, no longer excites sur 
prise, when it is considered how much the whckle- 
some lessons dispensed ^ school, are counteracted 
at home. That such is the fact, those who are in 
the habit of visiting the cottages of the poor do not 
require to be informed ; they meet, it is true, with 
some pleasing exceptions, but at present they are 
exceptions. We do not £nd upon every heath, or in 
every cottaee, such oharaoi^ni as the **• Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain," nor in the daughters of evenr dairy- 
man a ** Dairyman's Daughter.*' Parents who from 
ignorance are immoral, who have been unused either 
to observe or reflect, and whose habits are uncouth 
and vulgar, cannot be expected to render their chil- 
dren moral, observant and considerate, or neat and 
skilful ; nor ought the society to which most ser- 
vants have been exposed to be fivgotten ; a well^in- 
clined girl is frequently ruined by her neighbon, or 
the companions of her servitude, who are much less 
likely, in general, to improve than to injure her. 
What wonder, then, if^ when wtf admit into our 
houses the children or associates of such, we find 
them without principle and without conduct, and 
apparently incapable of using either their eyes, their 
cars, or understandings ? To those who have passed 
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their cliildhood in want and wretchedness, the sud- 
den change which they experience when they enter 
service and are introduced to a plentiful supply, is 
another unftvorable circumstance ; and is not likely 
to make the thoug^htless either frugal or prudent : 
to plenty, they annex the idea of ricAes, and suppose 
that any and every thing can h6 a£S>rded. A mas- 
ter can hardly appear to them other than a being of 
a diffisrent species, with whom they are totally un. 
qualified to sympathize, and in whose wel&re they 
can soaroehr be expected to take much interest. 

If therenre, fiom various causes, good servants 
are scarce, those who have large families, and can 
not ooDvehiently keep more than one, must not be 
disappointed if such do aiot fall to their share. A 
good servant can always find a good situaticm, 
among those who are both aUe to appreciate her 
worth, and willing to reward it : of course it is not 
likely that she wUl take an inferior place ; nor ought 
those who have adi^rted the mistaken economy of 
giving low wages, to expect much better sucoesa 
While some assert that they cannot afford to give 
high wages, others • shrewdly maintain that they 
cannot afford to give low. Persons who m.ve three 
or four pounds in this way, forget that nothing is 
gamed in board, and generally much more than 
an equivalent lost by carelessness and wont of skilL 

It cannot be doubted, that much of the evil of 
which mistresses complain, would be remedied, if 
hey would invariably adhere to giving just and 
fiiithful characters. £very servant sboi^ be told, 
when hired, that the toAoltf of her conduct will be 
communicated to her next mistress: it is a raise 
and ill-judging lenity thdt dictates an opposite eon. 
duct, and is eventually injurious to both parties. 
Every one would wish to receive a faithful ehar* 
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acter when she applies for. it heraeU^ aod shodld 
therefore be conscientious in giving it nor oonoeal 
even litUe &utts, of which there would be fewer if 
this conduct were more generally adopted. All 
authoF, who in a recent publication asserts, that 
**when you admit a servant into your house, yoo 
admit an enemy,** perhaps approached too near the 
truth ; yet he might have expressed himself with 
less severity, had he taken all the circumstances of 
the case into consideration : at any rate, those who 
would not wish to have their assent to his opinion 
extcHled by their own experience, will be exceed- 
ingly cautious with regard to the characters which 
they either take or give. 

If house-keepers, where it is possible^ would pot 
that work out which cannot be performed at home 
without extra help, they would find their aeeount in 
it. Many a worthy girl has been corrupted, and 
eventually ruined, by those peo^ who have access 
to families as cbar-women, &.Cir— they are too fre* 
quently depredators in the houses wmch they fre- 
quent ;, and it is well if in time they do not prevail 
upon the servant to assist in their ne&rious prae* 
tices : where they do nothing worse, it is too fre* 
quently their custom to prejudice servants against 
their places ; and fi'om these and similar objections^ 
many judicious and experienced persons will on na 
account suffer them to enter their houses. 

But, notwithstanding ail our endeavors to obtam 
and to kee^i good servalits, we shall generaHy find 
much devolve upon ourselves : and those certainly 
should not complain of the remissness of their do^ 
mestics, who are themselves deficient in the art of 
management A little activity on the part of a 
mistress, especially where but one eetvant is kept, 
will give an agreeaUe finish to the appearanae of a 
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hooie, and present many a reprimand for inatten 
tun to the minutieDj from whieh thoae, at least, 
who have a redundancy of work, oaght to be ex 
empUsd. 

In eyery kitdien 'there should be a library, for 
which a judicious selection of books will be requi- 
•ile, and nothing beyond the comprehensicHi of 
kitchen readers i^mitted : but none in the present 
day need be at a loss for appropriate works, when, 
besides other things, so many excellent tracts may 
be procured for the instruction of the poor. Perhaps 
Mrs. More*s Cheap Repository would stand pre- 
eminent in such a ooflection ; afs the lessons there 
given, and the examples exhibited, judiciously blend 
amusement with instruction. And here let me drop 
a hint respecting the choice of such ptiblications : 
many well-meamng and zealous Christians really 
eounteract the good they intend to do, by refusing 
to distribute those which are of a lively and enter 
taining nature, forgetting that the readers they 
wish to serve, require to be enticed to peruse, that 
they take the alarm at an introduction too serious, 
and rarely then go on to the end. Such persons have 
been known to throw away tracts put into their 
hands, merely from a sight <^ their solemn and in 
judicious titles. Our Saviour pursued a different 
course, frequently introducing parables of a very 
entertaining kind : and were uese zealous disciples 
to study Iraman nature, they mi^ perceive the 
utility of those innocent baits, which more judicious 
Christians may set to eatoh souls. They appear not 
sufficiently to distinguish between their own sensa- 
tions, which revolt at every thing that is not ex- 
presdy serious, and the sensations of those who 
revolt still more against all that is. 

But to return from this digression, let those who 
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•re poosessed of such a treasihre 'as a good servant 
duly estimate their privilege, and he neither tbo 
rigid in their requirements, nor too sparing in 
their rewards. It is poor encouragement to a ser- 
vant, if she is invariably blamed for what is wrong 
and never praised for what is right; and BOine 
respect should be paid to the feelings of human na- 
ture, which will not endure continual chiding, 
however deserving of it Both praises and rewards 
should be suitably dispensed ; and if, wh^i there is 
occasion to complain, appeals to reason were more 
firequent than they generally are, such reproof 
might have a gradual tendency to improve the chart 
acter. The old domestic attached to a family, 
whose best days have been spent in faithful services, 
is a lovely character, and entitled to every ilidul- 
ffence : And when an honest and tractable disposition 
IS observed in the young, seli^interest alone would dic- 
tate an endeavor to rear a servant of this descrip- 
tion, by care and kindness, by mingling patience 
and ferbearance with instruction or reproof. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that a good example 
must be set by the Inietress, in order to give efiect 
to her injunctions ; for if her own character is tur- 
bulent and disorderly, she has little reason to antici- 
pate regularity and comfort from her domestics. 

An additional hint to those young mistresses who 
have not the knowledge requisite for their situation, 
but who, conscious of their deficiency, wish to ac 
quire it, shall close this subject. A young and 
ignorant mistress will rarely have a servant from 
whom she may not gain, by unobserwd ottentton, 
some useiftil hints : from her last place something Is 
generally brought that will turn -to account : and 
there are those who have obtained much of their 
domestic knowledge from this source ; it is tedious 
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and precarious, but if i^ccessaiy iii£)nnatioD can be 
oblaiuied, those who are destitute of it should not 
be too proud, or too iadolent, to avail themselves of 
every opporUmity for acquiring it 
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EooNpMY, says the elegant Mrs. Chapone, is so 
important a part of a woman's character, so neces- 
sary to her own happiness, and so essential to her 
pei^urming properly the duties of a wife and of a 
mother, that it ought to have the precedence of all 
other accomplishments, and take its rank next to 
the first duties of life. It is, moreover, an art as 
well as a virtue ; — and many weU'meaning persons, 
from ignorance, or fi'om inconsideration, are strange- 
ly deficient in it Indeed, it is too often wholly neg- 
lected in a young woman's education ; — and she is 
sent fix>m her fiither's house to govern a fimiily, 
witliout the least degree of that knowledge whidi 
sliould qualify her fer it: this is the source of much 
inconvenience ; fer, though experience and attention 
may supply, by degrees, the want of instruction, yet 
thus requires time: the fimiily, in the mean lime, 
may get into habits which are very difficult to alter , 
and, what is worse, the husband-s opinion of his 
wife's incapacity may be fixed too strongly to sufier 
him ever to think justly of her gradual improve- 
ments. I would, therefere, earnestly advise you to 
make use of every opportunity you can find, fet 
laying in some store of knowledge on this subject, 
befere you are called upon to the practice; by ob 
serving what passes befere you, — ^by consulting 
prudent and experienced mistresses of families, — 
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imd by entering in a book a memorandum of every 
new piece of intelligence you acquire: you may 
afterwards compare these with more mature obser- 
vations, and you can make additions and corrections, 
as you see occasion. I hope it will not be long 
before your mother intrusts you with some part, at 
least, of the management of your &ther*s house. 
Whilst you are under her eye, your ignorance can- 
not do much harm, though the relief to her at first 
may not be near so considerable as the benefit to 
yourself 

Economy consists of so msmy branches, some of 
which descend to such minuteness, that it is impos- 
0ible for me in writing to give you particular direc 
tions. The rude outlines may be perhaps described, 
find I shall be happy if I can furnish you with any 
hint that may hereafter be Usefully employed. 

The first and greatest point is to lay out your 
general plan of living in a just proportion to your 
fortune and rank : if these two will not ccnncide, the 
last must certainly give way ; for, if you have right 
principles, you cannot fail of being wretched under 
the sense of the injustice as well as danger of spend- 
ing beyond your income, and your distress will be 
ix>ntinually increasing. No mortifications, which 
you can suffer from retrenching in your appearance, 
can be comparable to this unhappiness. tf yon 
would enjoy the real comforts of affluence, you 
should lay your plan considerably within your in- 
come; not fyr the pleasure of amassing wealth, 
though, where there is a growing fimiily, it is an 
absolute du^ to lay by something every year, but 
to provide for contingencies, and to have the power 
pf indul^ng.your choice in the disposal of the over- 
plus,^^ither in innocent pleasures, or to increase 
four funds for charity and generosity, which are 
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in fiict the true funds of pleasure. In some cireuiA- 
stances, indeed, this would not be prudent: there 
are some professions, in which a man's success 
fpfeatly depends on his making some figure, where 
Uie bare suspicion of poverty would bring on the 
reality. If^ by marriage, yon should be ^aced in 
such a situation, it will be your duty to exert aD 
your skill in the management of your income : yet, 
oven in this ease, I would not strain to the utmost 
fbr appearance, but would choose my models amoug 
the most prudent and moderate of my own dass; 
and be contented with slower advancement, fbr the 
sake of security and peace of mind. 

A contrary conduct is the ruin of manj ; and, in 
seneral, the wives of men in such professions nught 
five in a more retired and frugal manner than they 
do, without any ill consequence, if they did not 
make the scheme of advancing the success ci their 
l^usbands an excuse to themselves fbr the indulgence 
of their own vanity and ambition. 

Perhaps it may be said, that the settlin^f the gen- 
eral scheme of expenses is seldom the wife*s prov- 
ince, and that many Uien do not choose even to 
acquaint her with the real state of their afiairs. 
Where this is the case, a woman can be answerable 
for no more than is intrusted to' her. But I think 
it a very ill sign, fbr one ch* both of the parties, 
where there is such a want of openness, in what 
equally concerns them. As I trust you wiB deserve 
the confidence of your husband, so I h(^ you will 
be allowed free consultation with him on your mu- 
tual interest : and, I believe, there are fbw men who 
would not hearken to reason on their own affiiirs, 
when they saw a wife ready and desirous to give 
up her share of vanities and indulgences, and onljF 
•arnest to promote the common good of tlie fHmily. 
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In order to settle your plan, it will Hb Qeoessanr 
to make a pretty exact calculation rand i^ from this 
time, you accustom yourself to calculaticms in all 
the little expenses intrusted to you, you will grow 
eiqwit and ready at them, and be able to gvess very 
nearly, where certainty cannot be obtained. Many 
articles of expense are regular and fixed : iheae ma^ 
be valued enctly ; and, by consulting with expert- 
eneed persons, you may calculate nearly the amount 
of others : any material article of consumption, in a 
family of any given number and circumstances, 
may be estimated pretty nearly* Your own ex* 
penses of dotlies and pocket-money should be set- 
tled and ciicumscribed, that you ma^ be sure not to 
exceed the just proportion. I think it an admirable 
method to appropriate such a portion of your in^ 
come, as you judge proper to bestow in charity, to 
be sacredly kept for that purpose, and no looger 
considered as your own : b^ which means you will 
avoid the temptation of givmg less than you ought, 
through selfishness, or more tlum you ought, through 
good-nature or weakness : if your circumstances 
allow of it, you might set apart another fund for 
acts of liberality and friendship, which do not come 
under the head of charity, llie having such funds 
ready at hand, makes it easy and pleasant to give; 
and, when acts of bounty are performed without 
effort, they are generally done more kindly and 
effibctuaUy. If you are obliged in cuosdence to lay 
up for a mmily, the same method of an appropriated 
fund for saving will be of excellent use, as it will 
prevoit that continual and often inefiectual anxiety 
which a general desire of savmg, without having 
fuced the limits, is sure to create* 

Regularity of payments and accounts is essentia] 
to economy : — your housekeeping should be settled 
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Kt least tmct a week, and all the bills paid ; all ofiiet 
tradesmen should be paid, at farthest, once a yesr. 
Indeed, I think it more advantageous to pay oflener : 
but, if you make them trust yon longer, Uiey must 
either diarge proportionably higher, or be losers .by 
your custom. Numbers of them &il, every year, 
from the cruel cause of being obliged to give theii 
customers so much longer credit than the dealers, 
from whom they take their goods, will allow to thenK 
If people of fortune considered this, they would wA 
de^r their payments, from mere negligence, as thej 
often do, to the ruin of whole fiunihes. ^ 

You must endeavor to acquire skill in purohas. 
ing : in order to do this, you should begin now 1o 
attend to the prices of things, and take every proper 
opportunity of learning the real value of every thing, 
OS well as the marks whereby yon are to distingui^ 
the good from the bad. 

In your table, as in your dress^ and in all other 
things, aim at propriety and neatness, or, if your 
state demands it, elegance, rather than supei^iicNis 
figure. To go beyond your sphere, either in dress, 
or in the appearance of your table, indicittes a 
greater fiiult in your character than to be too much 
within it It is impossible to enter into the minutis 
of the table : good sense and observation on the best 
models must form your taste, and a due regard to 
what you can afford must restrain it 

Ladies, who are fond of needle-work, generally 
choose to consider that as a principal part of good 
housewifery : and, thooffh I cannot look upon it as 
of equal importance to uie due regulation of a ^luu- 
ily, yet, in a middling rank, and with a moderate 
fortune, it is a necessary part of a woman's dutf, 
and a considerable article in expense is saved by it 
Many young ladies make almost every thing they 
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wear; by whioh means they can make a genteel 
figure at a small expense. This is the most profit, 
able and desnrable kmd of work : and, as much of 
it as you can do, consistently with a due attention 
to your health, to the improvement of your mind, 
and to the discharge of other duties, is highly com- 
mendable: but do not impose upon the wOTld by 
your i^pearance; be worse dressed, rather than 
have your whole time employed in preparations for 
it,*or any of those hours given to it, which are need- 
ful to make your body strong and active by exercise, 
or your mind rational by reading. Absolute idle- 
ness is inexousaUe in a woman ; because the needle 
is always at hand for those intervals in which she 
cannot be otherwise employed. If you are indus- 
trious, and if you keep good hours, you will find 
time £of all your proper employments : early rising, 
and a good disposition of time, are essential to econ- 
pmy. The necessary orders, and examinations into 
household affairs, should be dispatched, as soon in 
the day, and as privately as possible, that they may 
not interrupt your husband or guests, or break in 
upon conversati(» or reading, in the remainder of 
the day. If you defer any thing that is necessary, 
you may be tempted by company, or by unforeseen 
avocations, to forget, or to neglect it : hurry i^nd ir. 
regularity will ensue, with expensive expedients to 
supf^y the defect 

There 'is in many people, and particularly, in 
youtii, a strange aversion to regularity : — a desire 
to delay what ought to be done immediately, in order 
to do something else, which might as well be done 
ftflerward. Be assured, it is of more oonsequeute 
to you than you can conceive, to get the better of 
this idle procrastinating spirit, and to acquire habits 
of constancy and steadiness, even in the most tri 
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flin^ matters : without them there can be lio regli 
krity, or consistency of action or character; — no 
dependence on your best intentions, which a sudden 
hamor -mlay tempt yoa to lay aside £bt a time, and 
which a thousand unfi>reseen accidents will aAer- 
ward render it more and more difficult to execute: 
no one can say what important consequences may 
fiiUow a trivial neglect of this kind. For example : 
I have known one of these procrastinatcHrs disoblige, 
^nd gradually lose very valuable fHends, by delay, 
ing to write to them so long, that, having no good 
excuse to offer, she could not get courage to write at 
all, and dropped their correspondence entirely. 

The neatness and order of your house and fumi 
ture is a part of economy which will greatly >afiect 
your appearance and character, and to which you 
must yourself give attention, since it is not possible 
even for the rich and great to rely wholly on the 
care of servants, in such points, without their being 
often neglected. The more magnificently a house 
is furnished, the more one is disgusted with tlmt air 
of confuMon which c^n prevaib where attenticm is 
wanting in the owner : but, on the other hand, there 
is a kind of neatness, which gives a lady the air of 
a housemaid, and makes her excessively trouble- 
some to every body, and particularly to her husband : 
in this, as in all other branches of economy, avoid 
all parade and bustle. Those ladies, who pique 
themselves on the particular excellence of neatness, 
are very apt to forget, that the decent order of tiie 
house should be designed to promote the oonveni. 
ence and pleasure of tiiose who are to be in it : and 
that, if it is converted into a cause of trouble and 
constraint, their husbands and guests would be hap- 
pier without it. The love of fame, that universal 
passion, will sometimes show itself on strangely in 
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fdgnificant subjects; and a. person, whi^ acts for 
praise only, will alwajrs go beyond the mark in every 
thing. The best sign of a house bejng well gov- 
erned is, that nobody's attention b called to any of 
the Ut(le affiiirs of it, but all goes on so weU of 
course, that one is not led to make remarks upon 
any thing, nor to observe any extraordinary effort 
that produces the general result of ease and eleganoe 
which prevails throughout 

Domestic economy, and the credit and happiness 
o£ a fiunily, depend so much on the choice ami 
proper regulation of servants, that it must be consider- 
ed as an essential part both of prudence and duly. 
Those who keep a great number of them have a 
heavy charge on their consciences, and ought to 
think themselves, in some measure, responsible &r 
the morals and happiness of so many of their fellow- 
creatures, designed like themselves &r immortality. 
Indeed the cares of domestic management are by no 
means lighter to persons of high rank and fortune, 
if they perform their duty, than to those of a retired 
station. It . is with a nmily, as with a common* 
wealth; the more numerous and luxurious it be- 
comes, the more difficult it is to govern it properly. 
Though the great are placed above the little atten- 
tions and employments to which a private gentle- 
woman must dedicate much of her time, they have 
a larger and more important sphere of action, in 
which if they are indolent and neglectful, the whole 
government of their house and fortune must&U into 
irregularity. Whatever number of deputies they 
may empk>y.to overkx>k their affairs, they mvu/t 
themselves overlook those deputies, and be ultimately 
answerable for the conduct of the whole. The char- 
acters of those servanta who arci intrusted with 
power over the rest cannot be too nicely inouired 
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into; and the mistress of the family must be ever 
watchful over their conduct, — at the same time that 
she must carefully avoid every appearance of sus- 
picion, which, while it wounds and hinders a worthy 
servant, only excites the artifice and cunning of an 
mkiust one. 

None who pretend to tw friends of religion and 
virtue, should ever keep a domestic, however ezperf 
in business, whom they know to be guilty ef immo 
rality. How unbecoming a serious character is it, 
to say of such a <me — **' He is a bad man, but a good 
servant** What a preference does it show of private 
convenience to the interests of society, which de- 
mand that vice should ' be constantly discounte- 
nanced, especially in every one's own household : 
and that the sober, honest, and industrious should be 
sure of finding encouragement and reward, in the 
houses of those who maintain respectable characters! 
Such persons should be invariably strict and per- 
emptory, with regard to the behavior of their ser- 
vants, m every thing which concerns the general 
plan of domestic government, — ^but should by no 
means be severe on small faults, since nothing so 
much weakens authoritjr as frequent chiding. — 
Whilst they require precise obedience to their rules, 
they must prove, by tiieir general conduct, that these 
rales are the effect, not of humor, but of reason. It 
is wonderful that those, who are careful to conceal 
their ill4emper from strangers, should be indifferent 
how peevish, and even contemptibly capricious they 
appear be&re their servants, on whom their good 
name so much depends, and from whom they can 
hope for no real respect, when their weakness is so 
apparent When once a servant can say — ** I can. 
cot do anjr thing to pbase mj mistress to^ay,** aQ 
(authority is lost 
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TboBB who eontiiiually change their servants, and 
oomidain of perpetual ill-usage, have good reason to 
believe that the fault is in themselves, and that they 
do not know how to govern. Few indeed possess 
the skill to , unite au&ority with kindness, or are 
capable of that steadj and uniibrmly reasonable 
conduct, which alone can maintain true dignity, 
and command a willing and attentive obedience. 
Let us not forget that human nature is the same in 
all stations. If you can convince your servants, 
that you have a generous and considerate regard to 
tlieir health, their interest, and their reasonable 
gratification; — that you impose no commands but 
what are fit and right, nor ever reprove but with 
justice and temper ; — ^why should you imagine that 
they will be insensible to the good they receive ; or 
whence suppose them incapable of esteeming and 
prizing such a mistress? I could never, without 
indifirnation, hear it said, that "servants have no 
gratitude ;*' as if the condition of servitude excluded 
the virtues of humanity !. The truth is, masters and 
mistresses have seldom any real claim to gratitude : 
they think highly of what they bestow, and little of 
the service they receive; they consider only their 
own convenience, and seldom reflect on the kind of 
life their servants pass with them : they do not ask 
themselves, whether it is such a one as is consistent 
with the preservation of their health, their morals, 
their leisure for religions duties, or with a proper 
share of the enjoyments and comforts of life. The 
dissipated manners, which now so generally prevail, 
perpetual absence frbm home, and attendance on 
assemblies, or at public places, is, in all tliese 
respects, pernicious to the whole household, — and to 
the men-servants absolutely ruinous. Their only 
resource-, in the tedious hours of wafting, whilst 
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their masten mud ladies are engaged in diTeraions. 
m to find out something of the same kind fiir theno- 
aelvfls. Thus they are led into gaming, drinking, 
eztraTagance, vad bad oomponj; — and thus, by a 
natural progression, they become distressed and dis^ 
honest : that attachment and affiance, which ought 
to subsist between the dependant and his protector, 
are destroyed : the master looks on his attendants as 
thieves and traitors ; whilst they consider him as one 
whose money only gives him power over them, — 
and who uses that power without the least regard to 
their welfare. 

** The fool saith, I have no friends ; I have no 
thanks jfor all my good deeds, and they that eat my 
bread speak evu of me.'* Thus fixmshly do those 
complain who choose their servants, as well as their 
firiends, without discretion ; or who treiLt them in a 
manner that no worthy person will bear. 

I have been often shocked at the want of polite- 
ness by which masters and mistresses sometimes 
provoke impertinence from their servants ; a gentle- 
man who would resent to death an imputation of 
falsehood from bis equal, will not scruple, without 
proofi to accuse his servant of it in the grossest 
terms. I have heard the most insolent contempt of 
the whole class expressed at a table, whilst five or 
six of them attended behind the chairs, who, the 
company seemed to think, were without senses, with- 
out imderstanding, or the natural flings of resent- 
ment These are cruel injuries, and will be retorted 
in some way or oth^. 

If you live to be at the head of a family, not only 
avoid all injurious treatment of your domesticR, but 
behave to tificm with that courtesy and good breed- 
ing, which virill heighten their respect as well as their 
ai^tion. If^ on any occasion, they do more than 



you hATe a right to require, give them, at least, the 
reward of seeing that they have obliged you. If^ ih 
your service, slhey have any hardship to endure, let 
them see that you are concerned for the necessity 
of imposing it When they are sick, give them aU 
the attention and every comfort in your power, with 
a free heart, and kind countenance: ^'not blemish- 
ing thy good deeds ; not using uncomfortable words, 
when thou givest any thing. Is not a word better 
than a gift ? — but both arc with a gracious man. A 
fool will upbraid churlishly, and a gift of the envi- 
ous consumetli the eyes." 

While you thus endear yourself to all your ser- 
vants, you must ever carefully avoid making a favor- 
ite of any ; unjust distinctions, and weak indulgence 
to one, will of course excite envy and hatred in the 
rest Your favorite may establish whatever abuses 
she pleases ; none will dare to complain against her: 
and you will be kept ignorant of her ill ptactices, 
but will feel the effccto of them, by finding all your 
other servants uneasy in their places, and perhaps 
by being obliged continually to change them. When 
they have spent a reasonable time in your service, 
and httve behaved commendably, you ought to prefer 
them, if it is in your povrer, or to recommend them 
to a better provision : the hope of this keeps alive 
attention aiul gratitude, and is the proper support of 
industiy. Like a parent, you should keep in view 
their establishment in some way, that may preserve 
their M a]ge from mdigence ; and, to this end, yoti 
should endeavor to inspire them with csk to lay up 
port of their gains, and constantly discourage in 
them all vanity in dress, and extravagance in idle 
expenses. 

.That you are bound to promote their eternal as 
well aa temporal welfare, you cannot doubt ; since. 
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next U your children, they are yoiir nearest depend- . 
ants. You ought, therefore, to instmct them as far 
as yoQ are aUe, furnish them with good books, suit- 
ed to their capacity, and see that they attend the 
public worship of God : and you must take care so 
to pass the Sabbath-day as to allow them time, on 
that day at least, for reading and reflection at home, 
as well as for attendance at church. Though this 
is/part of your religious duty, I mention it here, be- 
cause it is also a part of fiunily management ; for 
the same reason, I sh&U here take occasion earnestly 
to recommend fomily prayers, which are useful to 
aU, but more particolu'ly to servants : who being 
constantly employed, are led to the ncfflect of private 
prayer ; and whose ignorance makes it very difficult 
for them to frame devotions for themselves, or to 
choose proper helps, amidst the numerous books of 
superstitious or enthusiastic nonsense, which are 
printed for that purpose. Even in a political light 
this practice is eligible ; since the idea which it will 
give them of your regularity and decency, if not 
counteracted by other parts of your conduct, will 
probably increase th^ir respect for you, and will be 
some restraint at least on their outward behavior, 
though it should &il of that influence, which in gen- 
eral may be hoped fixNU it. 

The prudent distribution of your charitable gifts 
may not improperly be considered as a branch of 
economy ; since the great duty of alnlsgivins' can- 
not be truly fulfilled without a diligent attention uo 
to manage tiie sums you can spare, as to produce the 
most retu good to your follow>creatures. Many are 
ivllling to g^ye money, who will not bestow their 
time and consideration, and who, therefore, often 
hurt the community, when tliey mean to do good to 
individuals. The larger are your funds, the stronger 
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is the coL upoa you to exert ypur industry and etm 
in disposing of them properly. It 'seems impossihie 
to give rules. for this, as every case is attended with 
a variety of circumstances, which must all be con- 
sidered. In general, charity is most udeftil, when it 
is appropriated to animate the industry of the young; 
to procure some ease and comforts to old age, and to 
support, in sickness, those whose daily labor is their 
only maintenance in health. They who are &llen 
into indigence, from circumstances of ease and 
plentji and in whom education and habit have added 
a thousand wants to those of nature, must be con- 
sidered with the tenderest sympathy by every feeU 
ing heart It is needless to say that, to such, the 
bare support of existence is scarcely a benefit; and 
that the delicacy and liberality of the manner, in 
which relief is here offered, can alone make it a 
real act of kindness. In great &milies, the waste 
of provisions sufficient for the support of many poor 
ones, is a shocking abuse of the gifls of Providence: 
nor should any laSy think it beneath her to study 
tiie best means of preventing it, and of empk>ying 
the refuse of luxury in the relief of the poor. Even 
the smallest families may give some assistance in 
tliis way, if care is taken that nothing be wasted. 
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I MidHT feel some hesitation in the introduction 
of tliis subject, if I had not a sanction which none 
can weH dispute, that of the apostle Paul, who ex- 
pressly commands that the young women " be keep- 
ers at home." Now, I have applied to the learned 
to ascertaiji whetlier tlie words in the original, or h% 

Q 
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any poniUe rendering, might be made to contradict 
what tliey seem to enjoin, since this is no mrasiial 
node of dispensing with passages that may not soit 
oar tsflte or convenience : but, I believe, in this in- 
■tance, I am tc^erably safe, and tliat nothing remains 
to be done, as we cannot refute the command, but to 
ooDfbrm our habits to the genuine sense of it It is 
obvious, however, that it would be impracticable fi>r 
Ibmaks to observe and profit by the experience and 
OQDduct of others^ and to perform many of the duties 
which dew>lve upon them in society, if thesomrords 
were to be understood in their widest meaning : they 
can ixnly be designed to correct that propensity to 
gadding, that disinclination to the retired oceupations 
^home, which too many have evinced from the days 
of the apostles to the present time. If the heart is 
abroad, the footsteps will follow, under some pretence 
or other. Those who cannot resist an invitation, who 
•site every of^rtunity, or create (^portunities where 
none exist, to gratify this dangerous passion, e^ould 
have such a text of Scripture set before them oontin- 
oally, in all its forcible sim[^city and unequivocal 
meaning, before they venture upon a direct breach 
of the command. It is surprising, that many whc 
profess a deference for the Bible, should act in this, 
and some similar instances, as if no such injunction 
ooold be found in it 

A thoughtless creature must she be, and a cipher 
in her own femily, who inquires why she must Iseep 
at home. Those who are habitually absent from 
home, underrate their own importance, for tlicir 
presence ought to be as essential there as that of a 
general at his post ; and it would be no breach of 
charity to presume, that something must be amiis 
in sudi ferailies. Where children tfro thus fteqneni- 
Igr iefl, it is impossible to estimate the extent of tbo 
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Will it be thoiig^httoo much to aaiert, that 
ciBtjr at Urge is erentuaHy aflbcted by it? Surely 
not ; wlien the danver of cootaminatioD, and the in> 
euraUe miachiefii ur early impreaaioixs, are duly ooa- 
■idcared. To what porppae is the divine injunction, 
if hirelingB are as competent to superintend a fiunily, 
t^take charge of the bodies and minds of chUdren, 
as their parents? . But the utility of every duty in- 
culcated m Scripture is so clear* and the per&rni- 
aaoe of it ao consonant to reason, that obedience and 
happiness are evidently inseparable. 

What a melancholv catalogue would our news- 
papers eihtbit, i^ besides the ravages of the devour- 
ing flames, and the midnight murderers, those made 
upon the human mind by the habitual absence of 
mothers, were fiiithfidly recorded ! If such a regis- 
ter wevB kept, it would doubtless appear, that too 
severe a censure could not be passed upon those who 
abandon aux^ important duties, for {daces of public 
amusement Motiiers whose eyes are suffused in 
team at the pathetic scenes of a tragedy, may, per- 
iMps at that moment, have the scenes of a deeper 
toagedy preparing at home, in which themselves, at 
■ome future period, may be among the principal 
characteipL And is then not another description of 
pennns to which, with much tenderness, simiiai 
nints may be addressed ? Mothers, who, in attend* 
ing the- public services of reUgion many times during 
the week, are obliged to neglect those important du- 
ties whieh, as nMAhers, Providence has committed 
to their hands : we allude to those religious ^societies 
where weekly services are customary. It is true 
that the usual attendance at such times is seldom 
too huge, and that it may be deemed a kind of index 
to the stale of teligion in those individual societies ; 
but It is not in gmieral from the nursery that tha 
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thin ranks should be filled up. Many there are, who > 
without negleeting any duty, or wiUi but little ezer. 
tion and management, need not forsake this assem- 
bling of themselves together, this free-will oflering 
from the time which Providence lias intrusted to 
their disposal; and let such feel themselves doubly 
bound. But the God whom we serve will have mer- 
cy rather than sacrifice ; and surely from those 
mothera who leave large families to the care, or 
rather to the negligence of servantis, while they at- 
tend those extra services, he may demand, ** Whe 
hath required this at your hands, that ye sfacmld 
tread my courts ?** Far be the thought of discooF- 
aging any, even mothers, who, without neglecting 
duties at home, can thus secure an hour from secu- 
lar emjdoyments for their spiritual benefit. ^ Come 
in, thou blessed of the Lord ! why standest thou 
without ?** would we earnestly say to such. Come 
m, and strengthen the hands and comfort the heart 
of him who serves in the sanctuary. Come in, and 
enjoy the blessings which, both in season and out |«f 
season, are ready to descend. But to^uch only could 
we thus speak : others might meie suitably be re- 
minded of that command which says, *^&x days 
shalt thoa labor and dp all thy wprk.'* « 

Innumerable painful instances might be adduced, 
of evil resulting from the practice to which we al- 
lude ; and, among maig^ known to the author, one 
may be mentioned of a welloneaning, but mistaken 
woman, who, during the infimcy of her children, 
pursued this system to excess. When they were ar. 
rived at maturity, she acknowledged, with agony 
that she had not one who did not scofi* at rdigion ! 
But the immorality of 'their conduct rendered this 
confession superfluous. A relig^us parent with an 
immoral family ! Surely, if vice pervades the 
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of them, it is not unfair to suppose that there has 
been some important mistake or negligence in their 
education. ** While men slept, an enemy has crept 
in and sown tares among the wheat." It should also 
be remembered that servants, as well as children, 
suffer from the frequent absence of her whose duty it 
is to superintend thorn ; acquiring habits of idleness 
and irregularity, which a mistress will find it diffi- 
cult to reprove, and still more difficult to correct, 
while thus remiss in her own department. ^Vhen 
she quits the post at which she is stationed, and in 
which her own interest is so deep, it is not to be 
wondered at if servants quit theirs, in which they 
have no interest at all ; nor is it likely they sliould 
be skilful in their business, when the watchful eye 
of the mistress is so often removed. Where this 
neglect arises from the love of dissipation and gai- 
ety, she can scarcely be pitied when suffering from 
its inevitable effects. 

. But we have not jret mentioned the husband, the 
poor husband ! Where is he all this time ? The 
parable teUs us of one who had married a wife, and 
therefore could not accept an invitation : but if she 
is more often out than at home, he will be induced 
to accept invitations that may eventually prQve to 
her disadvantage. The man who is not domestic in 
his habits, will rarely be kind : b«t where are the 
charms of the fire-side ; where is that which should 
give 4iim a* taste for its pleasures, if the wif& its 
chief ornament, is absent ? He is an object of the 
■greatest commiseration, whose doQiestic feelings 
cannot be gratified li^ the presence of ber whom he 
has select^ from the rest of her sex to cheer his 
social hours; and she must not be surprised if his 
disappointment eventually recoil upon herself. 
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To a woman at jwoper feding, no pleMores oonld 
be greater than tboae which the aodetj, eiteem, and 
a^tioa of her huaband, the improvement of her 
children, and the due order of her fiunilv, eilord. 



FOLIT£NE£B. 

IWt fidn poUteneai^ which ooosiata of oooBtrain- 
ed attitndea, and ioaincere compliments, ia both 
ridicukMU and criminal ; ridicaloOs, becaose it can 
aniwer no porpoee with eenaible peo^ ; and crimi- 
nal, becaiiae it indndea deception and hypocrisy. 
But tme politeness, which originates in a union of 
kindly feeling and good sense, and which has fer its 
object the ease and gratification of our amocint^i, ia 
a truly amiable and praiseworthy quality. The ex- 
ercise of it spares ourselves, as wdl as others, innu- 
merable annoyances and oflfenoes, and perpetually 
aheds around a tranquil and social feeling. Everr 
one with whom we come in contact, however muim 
beneath us, and indifferent to us, possesses the pow- 
er to inconvenience us by rudeness of manner, and 
to pain us by unguarded and unpleasant words. On 
the other hahd, we have it in ouf power to inflict 
equal annoyance and pain upon all whom we ap^ 
proach. IVi guard against using this power ia rc«l 
politeness, the exercise of which oonfersbeauty upon 
the most horady features, and makes amends fer 
many of those deficiencies which all, however un« 
consciously, possess. So potent a charm is there ia 
politeness, that absolutely the refusal of a fevor, soft- 
ened by it, is a greater obligation, than the granting 
one in an unoourteous and rude manner. 

True politeness is always easy itself, and never 
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ditturbs the ease of others, by a deficiency in, or by 
an officIopB and superfluous display of) civility. 

The best ^de to the perfection ^f politeness, is 
to be found in that religion which exhorts us to love 
one another ; to be gentle, avoiding strife ; in honw 
to prefer one another ; and to become innocently all 
tilings to all men. 

The exteriors of politeness it is not our province 
to treat of: they are taught and exemplifieid in all 
respectable seminaries. They are highly desirable, 
as without them we should be conspicuous and awk- 
ward in company : but the young lady who has tho 
poLUene$» of Hie heart, will most assuredly be more 
highly esteemed, even if not wholly firee fixmi rustiu 
city, than another who merely possesses the outward 
graces without the aniiable reality of feeling which 
should direct them, and which lends them new grace 
and effectiveness. 

True politeness gives a grace and attractiveness 
to all the virtues ; and even the interests of religicm 
have occasionally suffered by the want of it R^iUy 
pbus and amiable people are sometimes uncourteous 
and stern in their manner ; and their personal re- 
puleiveness throws an odium upon their profession, 
of which they have little idea ; while vicious persons, 
by a graceful and elegant manner, have unha]^ily 
thrown so specious a veil over vice, as to lure this 
younff and unthinking to destruction. 

Whilst, says Mrs. Chapone, you labor to enrich 
your mind with the essential virtues of Christiai||ity, 
• — with piety, benevolence, meekness, humility, in- 
tegrity, and purity ; — and to make yourself usefbl 
in domestic management, do not neglect to pursue 
those graces and acquirements, which may set your 
virtue in tlie most advantageous light, adorn y:» 
manners, and enlarge your understanding: aad i^s 
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not in the spirit of vanity, but with the innocent and 
laudaMe view of rendering' yoarself more nsefbl and 
pleasing to yoor fellow-creatures, and consequently 
more acceptable to God. Politeness of behayior, and 
the attainment of such branches of knowledge, and 
such arts and accomplishments, as are proper to your 
B^x, capacity, and station, will prove so valuable to 
yoarself through life, and will make you so desira- 
ble a companion, that the neglect of tliem may rea- 
sonably be deemed a neglect of duty ; since it is un- 
doubt^y our duty to cultivate the powers intrusted 
to us, and to render ourselves as perfect as we can. 

You must have often observed, that nothing is so 
strong a recommendation, on a slight acquaintance, 
as politeness ; nor does it lose its value by time or 
intimacy, when preserved, as it ought to be, in tlie 
nearest connexions and strictest friendships. Thid 
delightful qualification, — so miivcrsally admired and 
respected, but so rarely possessed in any eminent 
degree, — cannot but be a considerable bbject for 
every young lady. 

To be perfectly polite, one must have g^at pres- 
ence of mind, with a delicate and "quick sense of 
propriety ; or, in other words, one should be able to 
form an instantaneous judgment of what is fittest 
to be said or done, on every occasion as it ofiers. I 
have known one or two persons, who seemed to owe 
tliis advantage to nature only, and to have the peco. 
liar happiness' of being bom, as it were, with an- 
other sense, by which they had an immediate per- 
ception of what was proper and improper, in cases 
absolutely new to them ; but this is the lot of very 
few. In general, propriety of behavior most be the 
fVuit of instruction, of observation, and reasoning ; 
and it is to be cultivated and improved like any other 
branch of knowledge or virtue. A good temper ui 
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a menetmutj gronndwork of it ; and if to this be 
added a good understanding, applied industriotisly 
to this purpose, it can hardly fail of attaining all 
that is essential in it. Particular modes and cere- 
monies of behavior vary in different countries, and 
even in different parts of the same town. These 
can only be learned by observation on the manners 
of those who are best skilled in them, and by keep- 
ing what is called good company. But the princi- 
ples of politeness are the same in all places. Wherever 
there are human beings, it must be impolite to 
hurt the temper, or to shock the passions of those 
you converse with. It must everywhere be good 
breeding, to set your companions in the most advan- 
tageous point of light, by giving each the opportu- 
uity of displaying their most agreeable talents, and 
by carefully avoiding all occasions of exposing their 
defects ; — ^to exert your own endeavors to please, and 
to amuse, but not to outshine them ; — ^to give each 
their due share of attention and notice ; not en- 
grossing the talk, when others are desirous to speak, 
nor suffering the conversation to flag, for want of 
introducing something to continue or renew a sub- 
ject ; — ^not to push your advantages in argument so 
far that your antagonist cannot retreat with honor : 
— in short, it is a universal doty in society to con- 
sider others more than yourself, — ** in honor prefer- 
ing one another.** Christianity, in this rule, gives 
the best lesson of politeness ; yet judgment must be 
used in the application of it : our humility must not 
bo strained so &r as to distress those we mean to 
honor ; we must not quit our proper rank, nor force 
others to treat us improperly ; or to accept, what we 
mean as an advantage, against their wills. We 
should be perfectly easy, and make others so if we 
can. But this happy ease belongs perhaps to the 
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iMt ^tMge of perlbction in poUteneat, and otn Jwidly 
be aUained tUl we are coiiBcioas that we Jwow the 
rukk of behavior, and are not likely to offend agunet 
propriety. In a very yoang person, who has eeeii 
little or nothing of the world, this cannot be e^ 
pected ; but a real desire oC obliging, and a napeot* 
m. attention, will in a great meanire euj^ily tfae 
want <^ knowledge, and will make every one ready 
to overlook thoee deBciencies, which are owing only 
to the want of opportunitiea to observe the manners 
of polite company. You ought not therefore to be 
too much depressed by the consciousness of each 
deficiencies, but endeavor to get above the shame of 
wanting what you have not had the means of ac> 
quiring. Nothmg heightens this fitlse shame^ and 
tne awkwardness it occasions, so much as vanity. 
The humble mind, contented to be known ibr whiai 
it is, and unembarrassed by the dread of betrajring 
its ignorance, is present to itKlf, and can command 
the use of understanding, which will generally pie> 
serve you from any great indecorum, and will ■»> 
cure yon from that ridicule, which is the punish- 
ment of afSsctation rather than of ignorance. People 
of sense will never despise you, whilst you act 
naturally : but the moment you attempt to step out 
of your own character, you make yourMlf an ob» 
ject of just ridicule. 

Many are of opinion, that a very young woman 
can hardly be too silent and reserved in company; 
and, certainly, nothin|f is so disgusting in youth as 
pertaess and sel^coDceit : but mAestv sbomd be dis> 
tinguished from an awkward bashnilness, and si* 
lenoe should be only enjoined, . when it would be 
forward and impertinent to talk* There are many 
proper opportunities for a young girl to speak in 
company with advantage to herself; and, if she doss 
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ft widMOt oonoeit or affectatioD, she will always b« 
more pleanng than thoee who ait |ike statues, with- 
<Nit sense or motion. When ^oa are silent^ your 
looks should show your attention and presence to 
the company : a respectful and earnest attention is 
the most delicate kind of pcaise, and never fiuls to 
gratify and please. You most appear to be inter- 
ested in what is said, and endeayor to improve ytiur- 
self by it : if you understand the subject well enough 
to ask now and then a pertinent question, or if yoa 
can mention any circumstances relating to it, that 
have not befive been taken notice o^ this will be an 
agreeable way of showing your willingness to maka 
a part of the company; and will probaUy draw a 
particular application to you, Scam some one or 
other. Then, when called upon, you must Bot draw 
hack as unwilling to answer, nor confine yoqraelf 
merely to yet oriui, as is the custom of many young 
persons, who become intolerable burdens to the mis. 
tress of the house, whilst she strives in vain to draw 
them into notice, and to give them some share in the 
conversation. 

In your fiither*s house, it is certainly proper ftr 
▼ou to pay civility to the guests, and to tela to then* 
m your turn, with modesty and respect, if they en« 
courage you to it. Youoff ladies, of nearly your 
own age, who visit there. Ml of course to tout abaie 
to entertain : but whilst you exert yourself to make 
their visit agreeable to them, yon must not ftrgel 
what is due to the elder part of the company, nor, 
by whispejcing and laughing apart, give them cansa 
to suspect, what is too ofiai true, that they then^ 
selves are the subjects of your mirth. It is so shock* 
ing an outrage ag^ainst sodely to talk o^ or laugh 
at any penon in his own presence, that one wonld 
think it could only be committed by the vulgar. I 
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un 8orry however to say, that I have too often oh- 
gerved it amongst young ladi^ who little deserved 
that title, whilst they mdulged their overflowing 
■pints in defiance of decency and good nature. The 
desire of laughing will make such inoonsiderato 
young persons find a subject of ridicule, even in the 
most respectable character. Old age, which, if not 
disgraced by vice or affectation, has the justest title 
to reverence, will be mimicked and insulted; and 
even persontd defeats and infirmities will too oflen 
excite contempt and abuse, instead of compassion. 
If you have ever been led into such an action, my 
dear girl, pall it seriously to mind, when you are 
coiifbssing ''your faults to Almighty God ; and be 
fully persuaded, that it is not one of the least which 
you have to repent of! You will be immediately 
convinced of this, by comparing it with the great 
rule of justice — ^that of doing to all as jtou would 
they should do unto you. No person living is in- 
sensible to the injury of contempt, nor is there any 
talent so invidious, or so certain to create iU-will, as 
that of ridicule. The natural el&cts of years, which 
all hope to attain, and the infirmities of the body, 
which none can prevent, are surely of all others the 
roost improper objects of mirth. There are subjects 
enough that are innocent, and on which you may 
freely indulge the vivacity of your spirits: ibr £ 
would not condemn you to perpetual seriousness; 
on tiie contrary, I delight in a joyous temper, at all 
ages, and particularly at yours. Delicate and ^ood- 
natul*ed raillery, amongst equal friends, if pomted 
only against such trifling errors as the owners con 
hardly fail to laugh at, or such qualities as they do 
not pique themselves upon, is both agreeable and 
useful : but then it must be offered in perfect kind- 
ness and sincere good humor : if tinctured with the 
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feaflt degree of malioe, its sting become* Tenopwrit 
and detestable. Tbe person nuied should have lib* 
eity and ability to retam the jest* which mast be 
dropped upon the first appearance of its afTecting^ 
the temper. 

You will wonder, perhaps, when I tell you, that 
there are some characters in the world, whi^ I 
would freely allow you to laugh at, though not in 
their presence. Extravagant vanity and fSectation 
are the natural subjecte tor ridicule, which is their 
proper punishment When you see old people, in* 
stead of maintaining the dignity of their years, 
struggling against nature to conceal them, afiecting 
the graces, and imitating the lollies of yonth,-~or a 
foung person assuming the importonce and solemni. 
ty of old age— do not be iiuiensible to the ridicule 
of such absurd deviations firom truth and nature. 
You are welcome to laugh, when you leave the com* 
pany, provided you lay up a lesson for yourself at 
the same time, and remember, that unless you im- 
prove your mind whilst you are young, you also 
will be an insignificant £ool in old age ; — and that, if 
you are presuming and arrogant in youth, you are 
as ridicidous as an old woman with a headsets of 
Bowers. 

In a young lady*s behavior towards gentlemen, 
great delica<rjr is certainly required : yet, I believe, 
women oflener err firom too great a consciousness 
of the supposed views of men, than firdm inattention 
to those views, or want of caution against them. 
Men of loose morals, or impertinent heavier, must 
always be avoided ; or if at any time you are o^ged 
to be in their company, you must keep them at a 
distance by cold civility ; but, with regard to thoeo 
gentlemen whom your parento think it proper ibi- 
voa to converse with, and who give no offence bjr 
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linir mm maimsn, to them Mave with the sutie 
ftmkneei and nmplicitj ae if they were of your 
own aez. If joa have natural modesty, yea will 
nefer traaag^reH ita bounds, whilst yoa oanvetee 
inth a man, as one rational creatore with another, 
withoot' any view to the possibility of a lover or ad. 
mirer, where i|othin|f of that kind is profenie d; 
wheie it 18, 1 hojpe you wiU ever be equally a stran- 
fsr to coquetry and prudery ; and that jrou wifl be 
able to distinguish the effects of Mai esteem and 
love ftom idle gallantry and unmeanhig£ne speeebes: 
the slightflr notice you take of these last, the better ; 
and that, rather with good-humored contempt, than 
with aflbcted gravity : but the first must be treated 
with seriousness and well-bred sincerity ; not givii^ 
the least encouragement which you do not mean, 
lior a«undng airs d contempt where it is not de- 
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WoiuH ^>^o? ^ solace and delig^ as wdl as 
Ihe hdpmato or man, a moderate use of ornament 
seems reasonably allowable to her. By a judicious 
selection and tasteful arrangement of dress, a lady 
adds to the charms which nature has bestowed upon 
her ; but a gaudy and inappropriate dress lessens, or 
absohitely hides them. We are inclined to believe, 
that young ladies would be more becomingly attired 
than they usually are, were they aware of tlie ex. 
tent to which a person of any penetration can dis- 
eem their character and disposition in their style 
of dress, and manner of wearing it Good sense, 
MiMcy, and discretion, and their opposites, are as 
maiiifiNit in the dress of a young female, as in her 
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«miit0iiaiioe; and every tensiUe wonum odglil, there 
fine, to pay so madi attentioa to it, as to afoid seb 
jectW henelf to un&rorable impatatioiu. She 
flhonld oonTiace every one who sees her, that she 
knows the just medium between pammony and ex- 
travaganoe, between slovenliness and a randy pro- 
lusiott of inappro{mate ornaments, and between 
vanity and a mixlest desire to dress ftppnqpriately to 
her itatiffni 

Indecencies of dress nsually take their cngtD m 
indelieacy of mind ; and where they do not originate 
in it, they infidtihly prodace it Females of remeot- 
ahility ought sorely not to copy the fashions of the 
most degraded and unfortunate -of their sex. In 
this particular, modesty is a povrarfiil aid to beauty. 
No woman koks so well as she whose dress is 
strictly decent; and the most liberal display of 
eharms does not create half so powerful an interest 
in the breast of beholders, as those which are paint- 
ed by imaginatioin, and which oonoealment is sure 
to procure the credit ofl 

Neatness is the very handmaid of elegance, and 
a happy mixture of both is inexpressibly superior in 
tto erocte to gaudy profusion and ill-asiorted splen 
dor. 

We must not forget, that while p ro priety of dress, 
and moderation in the expense of it, are positive 
virtues, their opposites are positive and heinous sins. 
Our bodies are hot temporary caskets of our immor- 
tal souls, and to bestow inordinate care upon the 
former 4ve must necessarily neglect the culture 
and improvement of the latter. In addition to this, 
every needless expense in dress is so much ab. 
strayed from the means intrusted to us for the 
benefit of our less fortunate fellow-tireatores. What* 
ever we can spare to the relief of their privatuM 
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and flufRsrings, will lay ap &r ns a solid treajnre, 
wiien beauty shall have mouldered into senseleaB 
doflt, and the admiration of the world have passed 
away like an empty and forgotten dream. 

In all the sciences, in eveij valuable profession, 
in the common intercoorses of life, and, let me add, 
even in the suhlimest subjects, simplicity is thai 
which above every thing else touches and delights. 
Without it, indeed, all eke is feeble and unaffeoting. 
Where simj^dty is wanting, men ma^ be dazd^ 
for a moment Mere splenddr will strike them at 
first; but, on reflection, they will soon discover, that 
splendor of itseUI like every other idol, is nothing. 
On the other hand, where Simi^city, the sister of 
Truth, appears; the attraction is eternal. Hence the 
never-fiulmg entertainment and instruction derived 
from the works of antiquity in all the fine arts ; of 
which I suppose for that reason chiefly they remain 
to this day, and will ever remain the sovereign 
standards. Those, indeed, amongst the moderns, 
who have copied them most hap^y, have been al. 
Wftjrs most admired. To instance in the art of 
painting, with a more immediate reference to our 
subject : what honor has 'been acquired by such of 
its professors as have approached nearest to the no- 
ble simplicity of ancient workmanship ! Its busi- 
ness, we know, is most particularly with Beauty, in 
all her finest forms. That, I presume, was never 
studied more successfully by any, than by the great 
Raphael. But who, that has an eye for such ob- 
jects, can avoid being struck with the chaste, sober 
and unafifected i^races of his females 7 And, as to 
his manner of clothing them, what remarkable 
thinness, what delightful modesty, even where the 
colore- and stufls are intended to be ricliest ! How 
different from those painters of tlio Gothic stylo, 
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who, not understanding; tlie diatiBctipn betvraen or 
nament and finery, which is ekcess — ^between beautj 
and show, which is the affisctation of it— load their 
women with jewels, trappings, and other embellisb 
nients, magnificent indeed, jnit tawdir* 

But the grand principle of simplicity is not eon* 
fined to the imitative arts ; it runs through alL 
Hence, in a great measure, the peculiar satisfiietioii 
derived firom the company of a truly sensible and 
weQibred man. He looks, ne i^aks, he moves^ with 
a modest ease ; there is nothing artificial or studied 
in his conversation or deportmenL Hence too. th« 
superior pleasure from the piospect of a garden lai<P 
out with real taste, in which the views are iiatara]« 
ample, and unforced, above that of seeing one cut 
into a thousand little parterres, and encumbered 
with a crowd of labored conceits. Let me sul^oin, 
hence the inexpressible power and majesty of Holy 
Writ itseH^ even abstracted from its divine original 
And, to eome to the case directly before us, henc« 
the resistless charm which attends a virtuous wo« 
man attired with plainness and judgment; two 
thhiigR, which, making allowance fer the mutability 
and caprice of fiishicHi in circumstances of lesset 
moment, will always give most genuine and lasting 
ctictent* 

On this article your judgment wffl be seen in 
joining firugality and simpluuty together ; in being 
never fimd of finery ; in CBrefu% distinguishing be. 
tween what b glaring, and what is genteel; in pre* 
serving elegance with tlie plainest habit ; in wearing 
coetly array but seldom, and always with esse ; a 
point that may be attained by her who has learned 
not to think inpre highfy of herself for the richeef 
raiment sh^ can put on. 

Were a system of this kind to prevail, I caninit 

R 
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help thinking- that the effects would be beneficia. 
md happy. What sums would be saved, where thej 
ought to be saved for more valuable ends ! What 
earns would be kept at home, that now go abroad to 
enrich our most dangerous rivals I British gewgaws 
would give place to' American manufactures. The 
ladies of this country, inferior to none in beauty, 
would be the apes of none in dress. Tliey would 
[ffactise that species of patriotism, which is the most 
proper for their sex ; they would serve their country 
m their own way. How many evils to the commu- 
nity, to private ^milies, and to individuals, would 
be prevented ! If in some of the most expensive 
parts of female decoration, fewer hands were em- 
ployed, a much greater number on the other side 
would find exercise in cultivating an elegant pro- 
priety, and a beautiful diversity, in all the rest. The 
public taste would be improved in a thousand arti- 
cles. And is there not reason to hope, that the ap- 
pearance, the manners, and the minds of the Fair, 
would gain by the change ? 

They would be less showy indeed ; but they would 
be more engaging. Our gay assemblies, for gay 
assemblies there will always be, would glitter less in 
the gaze of £x>Iish wonder ; but they would shine 
more in the ey^ of just discernment And then, 
what honor would it reflect on your understandings, 
when in company, to see you superior to your dress, 
entirely forgetting that, and every other advantage 
you may possess, in an obliging attention to all 
present, and lending lustre to each ornament, instead 
of borrowing it merely from thence ! Or, will any 
of you say, that a woman on the coiltrary is likely 
to be more esteemed, for appearing attentive to her- 
self alone, or by trying to catch by so poor a bait, as 
a little gay clothing ? She who does either, piques 
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oar pride, and offends our judgment, at the same in- 
stant. We are hurt by her bad breeding, in the one 
case ; and in the other, we are provoked to think 
she should pay us such a sorry oomplinlent, as in 
fancy we can be entangled in a cobweb. 

When shall women, in generfti, understand tho 
roughly the efifect of a comely habit, that, independ 
ent of pomp, and despising extravagance, is worn 
as the sober, yet transparent veil of a more comely 
mind ? It is by this means that you will captivate 
most, and please longest By pursuing this plan, 
you will preserve an equality in that great indis- 
pensable article of neatness. You will be clean, 
and you will be easy ; nor will you be in danger of 
appearing butteiflies one day, and slatterns the 
next You will be always ready to receive your 
friends, without seeming to be caught, or being at 
all disconcerted on account of your dress. How 
seldom is that the case amongst the flutterers of the 
age ! I wish we could say, amongst them only. FfW 
young ladies of more sobriety to be found so often 
slovenly, when no visitors are expected, is most pe> 
culiarly shameful. . I will not think of it. 

I proceed to observe, that what you take from 
tinsel trappings you will gain in time, in saving, 
and in real loveliness. The less vanity you betray, 
the more merit we shall be always disposed to allow 
yoa. We shall be doubly charmed, first with finding 
young women that are not slaves to diow, and next 
with your putting so much respect on our heads 
and hearts, as to suppose we are only to be gained 
by better qualities. 

Moreover, men of ordinary fortunes and proper 
<entiments, will not be afraid of connecting them- 
selves with persons too prudent to be profuse, and 
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too wiie, ai well as too worthy, whien tnarried, lo 
ooort the admiration of all — ^but their husbands. 

The unboonded and undistinguishing love of ad- 
miration, has been thought the most oommon, the 
nmkest, and tb; most noxious weed, that grows in 
4ie heart of a female. It is noarished by nothing 
noore than by the love of finery. Indeed, they de> 
jend on each other. Put if you will begin by 
^rushix^ the lattor; the former, I am persuaded, 
inll qmckly decay, and at last &I1 to the ground. 
The love of finery naturaU^r prompts the passion to 
be seen, that is, to be admired : for between these 
two a OQDceited young creature makes no dis. 
tinction. Alas ! what woman is there at any age, 
who, if devoted to dress, burns not with impatience 
lo display in public a new fiish'ion, or a new any- 
thing, which she has been told by those about her, 
•r by her own imagination, looks exceeding fine ? 
And of this impatienoo what is the source, but that 
•ery pasnon, which I just now called. The unbound- 
sd and undistinguishing kve of admiration 7 
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THiooRVH is a practical demonstration of respect 
H>r religion, decency, and all laws and customs which 
<«re not opposed to morality. Virtue will inoUne ns 
«s decorum, and good taste will perpetually warn us 
against any breach of Jt 

Decorum is desirable in all persons, but more es- 
peci^y in respectable females. Any departure 
ororo it is quite as inexcusable as indulgence of the 
{Kissions, and its habitual violation generally ends in 
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m laeriiioe of virtue, of which it is one of the most 
important outposts. 

To pay a due respect to the forms of religion, and 
to the rites of humanity, is an imperatiyc £ity* By 
too much humility we may offend our assodates, 
and hy too much ostentation we disgrace ourselves. 
Decorum is the just mean between these two ex> 
tremes. 

Delicacy of sentiment is a refined species of de- 
coram, which teaches us to conceal that which it is 
improper or unnecesrar^ to discover, and to avoid 
touchmg upon those topics which may possibly give 
pain to others. 

Great sensibility, joined to a proportionate strength 
of mind, produce delicacy, without which we cannot 
possibly gaiii esteem, or even respect 

Public depravity destroys deomun, and with it 
politeness and taste ; and always ends in the decline 
of literature. ^ 

We must, however, be careful not to let our ob- 
servance of decorum be carried so fiur as to induce 
lis to comply with useless or evil customs, merely 
because they are customs. To set public opinion at 
defiance in all things, is ridiculous, and lays us open 
to welLfiiunded censure; but to risk ridicule and 
mockery, when we must either do so, or sacrifice 
'virtue or delicacy, is to act well and wisely. 

A fidse sense of decorum is the occasion of much 
libertinism and indelicacy. It is to this fklse sense 
of deooram, that we nuist attribute the general adop- 
tion of any indecent or unbecoming rtyle of dress. 
Young females, ignorant of the boundaries of true 
decorum, fear that, by dedininff compliance with 
wnat IS adopted by others, they uiall be stigmatized 
» prudes; and thus rfi8% deserve to be charged 
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with immodesty, lest they shoald hefdUdy reproach 
ed with being guilty of prudery. 

Let our young readers ever remember, that pru^ 
dery u not mc^esty, but an affectation of it; and 
that, consequently, so long as they reaUy fed that 
any fashion or usage is cmensive to delicacy, their 
NOfi^oompiiance with it is highly cotnmendable, and 
will never cause them to be reproached, except by 
those whose reproach is the highest compliment they 
can receive, next to the praise of the good. What 
the vicious and the immodiest censure, will always 
obtain the praise of the virtuous and the delicate ; 
while effirontery and indelicacy not only disgust and 
offend the virtuous, but elicit the secret sneers and 
sarcasms even of the vicious themselves ; for there 
are few who are so lost to all sense of what is right, 
as not to pay virtue the indirect homage of oensur- 
me in others the very things in whic^ they them- 
■ewes offend her. 



DELICACT. 

True delica^ is a refined and practical modesty 
which shrinks m>m every thing o^nsive to decency ^ 
iir injurious to morality. ..The possession of it gives* 
4n mispeakable charm to woman, and adorns her 
leauty while it defends her purity. Thus lovely in 
tsel^ and useful and ornamental to its possessor, i^ 
8 not to be wondered at^ that its externals areaa- 
4umed or counterfeited by many who are dead to Ha 
iving and animating principle. It is in truth a sK^ 
and sensitive plant, which shrinks from observaticn 
and is frequently most abundant where the least "V 
it h obtruded upon our notice. There are, dox *k 
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some ladies, who, from nourishing a morbid 
sensibility, are delicate to an excess. But, geperaUy 
speaking, they whp make a troublesome and osten- 
tatious diispli^y of delicacy, affect that which they 
do not feel. Our young readers may be assured, 
that this a&ctation is not only wicked for its hy. 
pocrisy, but very injurious to the reputation of those 
who display it Real piety shuns all 8ingula]:itieB, 
a^d never courts observation by ostentatious rigdr. 
It is the some with delicacy. That which is real is 
always unobtrusive and unstudied. The innocent, 
having nothing to conceal, practise no art; and an 
open simplicity of manner, the very reverse of affec- 
tation, is an infallible symptom and sure companion 

of true DEUCACY. 



INSIPIDITY. 

Nature has undoubtedly bestowed different tal- 
ents upon different mdividuals, and it is not possi- 
ble, th^re&re, for all equally to share in conversation. 
It is not in our power to be brilliant wits, unless we 
are endowed with the necessary talents, any more 
than it is possible to be of another form, and pos- 
sessed of other features than those with which na- 
ture has furnished us. But as there is a wide d\T- 
^rence between striking beauty and actual deform- 
ity, so there is also between wit and insipidity: 
And as a lady utterly destitute of striking beauty 
may, notwitfastanding, be exceedingly agreeable, so 
1 lady without any pretensions to wit, may, by the 
exertion of common sense, be tolerable, and even 
entertaining. . 
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Indolence u the grand cause of insiptdity, wfaicb 
latter renders the company of its victims aoeohitely 
insupportable, notwithstanding any advantages oif 
birth, fortune, or disposition. Insipid persons so 
long accustom themsdves to take eveiy thing upon 
the credit of others, rather than exert their ovm fiic- 
ulties to examine and judge, that they at lenfitb be- 
come really incapable of acting, or evenof thmking 
without tbe tutelage of some more robust spirit 

Nothing is more becoming and advantageous in a 
vonng person than a diffidence in her own judgment 
m matters of great importance.- This difl^ence 
will protect her against her own inexperience, and 
cause her to seek me counsel, and profit by the wis- 
dom, of her elders. But there is a great varietf of 
matters of mere taste uid of secondary importance, 
in which she should accustom herself to judge and 
decide^ It is hy degrees that wisdom is acquired ; 
and a habit of comparison and decision, in compara- 
tively unimportant matters, is itself of very great 
consequence, as it lays the fbundatbn of a ready 
application of the same qualities in afiairs of tcm- 
poral and eternal importance. The future good or 
bad housewife may frequently be discerned in the 
dressing of a doll or the management of a baby- 
house. Habits of carefulness and neatness, or the 
contrary of these, are formed ere young ladies leavo 
the nursery, and the higher qualities of the mind 
are developed and strengthened, or repressed and 
weakened, at an equally early period. 

We may tremble for the conduct luid happiness 
uf the young lady who implicitly relies upcHi hei 

Jroung friends for the choice of her ribbons. . She is 
aying the foundation of future perplexity and help 
lessness at least, if not of criminality and unhappi- 
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In rdying thus exdusivcly in her ovm affairs 
upon the judgnwnt of others, she is creating fin: her- 
self a very painful dependence, and gradually, but 
Dp less certainly, alienating her inteUe^nal facutties. 
A continuance of this habit will in time render her 
utterly helpless in mind ; and she wUl, of course, 
become only contemptible, or actually criminal, ac- 
cording to the hands into which she may falL Her 
sympathies, her taste, and her judgment, will be di- 
rectly in the hands of others ; and incUrectly her 
fortune, her station in society, and, alas ! even her 
soul^s safety, will entirely depend upon the use 
which her advisers may make of their power over 
the victim of indolence. 

The pleasures of the mind are the most varied 
and exquisite of all pleasures ; but those passive 
pemcNM whom we have entitled **tnn|ndf,** are, b]^ 
tlieir own act, debarred from all participation in 
tliero: their sensibility and their gaiety, their ap> 
proval and their disapproval, are alike mere deposits 
in th^ custody of odiers. 

We have enumerated but a few of the evils aris- 
ing from mental indolence ; but have we not said 
enough upon the subject to induce our young read- 
ers to resist the first insidious attacks of this spirit 
ual and temporal foe 7 We trust that we may not 
only preserve some fixnn ^ing into this injurious 
torpidity, but even induce some to rouse themselvet* 
from it, and to employ rightly the faculties which 
God has intrustsd them with, for the purposes of 
thought, percepti<ni, comparison, judgment, and in 
tdlectiial activitv. 
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FEMALE DEFECTS. 



A LOW estiinate of iemale pretopEdons is certainly 
not tlie fiiQlt of the present day. Women are, per- 
haps, sometimes in danger of being spoiled; but 
they cannot complain that they are little valued. 
On the contrary, their powers are oHen too highly 
rated. Their natmral defects are oyerlooked; and 
the consideration in which they are held, the influ- 
ence they possess, and the confidence placed in their 
judgment, are in some instances disproportionate 
with their true claims* 

This, perhaps, is the cause of their occasionally 
souring to situations, and intruding upon oflices, for 
which they ore not fitted. They are betrayed into 
an overweening conceit of their own powers, and 
are not unwilling fo put them to the proof. And the 
indulgence, with which their efforts are in general 
treated, prevents their consciousness of failure, even 
when they are unsucoessfiiL A woman may obtain 
distinction for attempts which would be little to the 
credit of any but a female candidate ; and her sex 
is at once a recommendation and an apology. 

It is, indeed, fiiir that she should be spared the 
severity of criticism; but she should not presume 
upon indulgence. Nature has assigned her a subor. 
dinate place, as well as subordinate powers ; and it 
is far better that she should feel this, and should not 
arrogate the superiority of the other sex, whilst she 
claims the (vivileges of her own. 

The character of woman, though inferior, is not 
less interesting than that of man. On the ccmtrary, 
her very defects render her an object of solicitude ; 
and if the^ disqualify her for some situations, they 
help to pomt out those for which she is really fitted 
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Bat she sboiild endeavor, as much as possible, to 
overcome her faults; and for this purpose should 
consider both their causes and their consequences. 
It is hj knowing where we are liable to err, and the 
evils which our errors wiU entail upon us, that we 
shall be most likely to correct and avoid what is 
wrongw 

The faults of women are almost always attributa- 
ble to weakness. Vanity, for instance, is a weak- 
ness ; and vanity is a fault to which women are pe- 
culiarly tiable. It is a weakness of judgment and 
of mind. A woman is often vain because she can- 
not appreciate true excellence; vain of petty tri- 
umphs, because she cannot estimate greater; vain 
of fashionable distinction, because she cannot com- 
prehend intellectual superiority ; vain of a little tal^ 
ent or a little accomplishment, because she cannot 
even taste greater proficiency. And this vanity is 
increased by, and identified with, her love of appro- 
bation. The wish of being admired seems bom 
with her, and is developed as soon as she begins to 
act The little peri, who, with infantile coquetry, 
flutters her fiin, or threads the gallopade at the baby- 
ball, only displays the embryo of that sentiment 
whicj^, perhaps, in after life, becomes her ruling 
passion. For, unless it be counteracted by a better 
principle, vanity is sure to take possession of the 
heart. It is in woman what ambition is in man ; 
it may be a less dangerous, but it ifs a meanesr foible ; 
and it is a fi>rm of self-love equally jealous and' 
equally insatiate. 

The fiushionable woman is generally vain. Though 
she may possess neither beauty nor wit, yet she ih 
vain ; vain of her place in the aristocracy of fashion, 
yain of being one of the circle of exdusives ; vain 
oC tliat modish celebrity which is so eagerly sought 
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after by every candidate for ffae honors of ton. — 
Vanity is ver^ evident in all she does or says. She 
may not detail her conquests, or boast Of the admi- 
ration she receivea. She may not weary her less 
disdngoished associates by talking of her titled ac 
quaintanoe, or blush to speak to a country cousin. 
She is too proud, and too well bred, to be guilty of 
such mistakes. But still she is vain ; vain even in 
her good humor ; vain in her condesoension ; yain 
in her tirade of fiwhionable gossip ; vain in her ig. 
norance of every thing else. The frigid wdoome 
she bestows on ue uninitiated ; the stare with which 
she checks an inconvenient acquaintance, are as in- 
dicative of vanity as the coquetry she displays at a 
ball, or the care with which she arranges her coif, 
fure for a drawing-room. She is as vain in the 
coimtry as in town ; as vain in her dubious reoog. 
nition of a younger son, as in her flirtation with an 
heir apparent; as vain in condescending to head a 
eountiy baH, as in giving rise to Buondit in the 
Journal of Foshicm. 

Vanity seems with her almost an allowed foible. 
The man of the world understands it, and takes ad. 
vantage of it ; and it is the source of mudi of the 
vice and misery which deform high lift. 

And no wonder ; for the mote vanity is indulged 
the moT^ unoontroIlaUe it becomes. When it can- 
not be gratified, it is restless and uneasy. No crea^ 
ture, for instance, is more Chappy than an ez-belfe. 
To what expedients does she not resort to prolong 
her reign, (»>, at least, to make it believed that she 
is not yet gone by ! And when she does vanish like 
a falling star, and there is no trace left of her glit. 
tering path, vanity still remains, but only to torment 
bor. n drives her into the sbugh of envy, or the 
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qnickcaiids of ennui. It de^nerates into hypo 
chondriaais, or vents itself in ill-humor. 

What a pity it is that such an one does not appl^ 
to the only remedy, that she does not seek in reh. 
^ion a corrective and a refreshment This alone it 
IS that would raise her above her di8app(»ntment 
that would give her new interests and new hopes 
and cause her to exchange the fatiguing and heart 
less amusements which die once deemed essential, 
ibr real caatentment and lasting peace. 

But vanity is not confined to ftshionable life. 
Even cultivated minds are not always exempt firom 
it; and though the Blue Stocking Club exists no 
longer, women are not proof against the vanity of 
letters. They have, indeed, in general, but little 
oaxae to be Vain on this head, but it is because they 
have so .little cause, that therefbre they are so. The 
reputation of being a clever woman is easily obtain- 
ed. ' Les9 than a schoolboy's learning is sufficient 
to confer it ; and Minerva's pretty votaress Usps a 
page of Virgil, and spells an ode of Pindar, and is 
thought a prodigy of leanung. 

It is not, indeed, those who know most who are 
the most accessible to vanity. , On the contrary, the 
really well-informed woman feels the ^lly <a pre- 
tension, and shows her good sense by her humility. 
But the wish of being remarkable in some way is a 
temptation to many to diverge fi!om their sphere, 
and court distinction even at Sis price of ridicule or 
censure. The bos Ueu pants ibr notoriety, and avails 
herself of her acquirements only to secure it She 
does all she can to sustain her claims : she accumu- 
lates aroundfaer the materials of learning, and her 
very boudoir breathes an academic air. Its decora- 
tions, are sufficient to proclaim her character: its 
shelves ore filled with books of every Umgue t its 
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taUei are strewed with the appsratus of acieneej 
the casket of jewels is displac^ lor the calanet oi 
stones; and the hammer and the alembic occupy 
the stand allotted for the work-box. One nicbe 
l^looms with a quartered skull ; another is enriched 
by a classic statue ; the easel stands in the back- 
ground, and the harp is admitted to complete the 
picturesque. Here she sits enshrined; her dress 
arranged with studied negligence ; her head a Ba- 
bel ; her speech a jargon of hard terms, and words 
of Jcdmsonian length. 

Now this is only another form of vanity. And 
a literary mania is l^ no means the refuge of the 
old and ugly ; it is often indulged from Sie mere 
wish of being eccentric, and of attracting more than 
ordinary notice. To be the talk of a country town, 
and stiU more to be the wit of a season, is to scmie 
the object of their highest ambition. And then 
there are the pleasures of patronage. How delight- 
ful to be the female Mecfenas, — ^to bestow on one 
poor author the sanction of your name, and an. an- 
other the com&rt of a dinner ; to open your house 
to the literati ; to. take by the hand, the half-flbdged 
poet, and the incipient artist ; to draw to your con- 
versazione the Spanish patriot and the refugee roy- 
alist; the u&turbaned Sultan and the wandering 
Greek ; to be honored by a passing visit from the 
Governor, or a salutation from a Senator, or an ex- 
cuse from some great author : in short, to be the 
rendezvous of every wonder worth seeing, or not 
worth seeing, in the literary world ! 

No doubt such distinction is very tempting, and 
especially so,, when it may be gained at so little cosL 
For it is quite difierent with women and with the 
other sex. Many a weary step must a man take tn 
gain the laurel * and often is his meed withhcilden. 
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even when fiurly earned. But the female fteZ eiHwil 
flutters from. one fancy to another; writes a soimeti 
skims a periodical, deciphers an alphabet, divides a 
crystal, glitters in a aouvenir; and the crown of 
Corinne is, by acclamation, placed upon her brow. 

Yet she is often very troublesome when thus 
adorned. One friend must contribute to her album, 
another to her Jutrtua neeua, . One must submit to 
a craniological scrutiny, another must inhale a new 
gas. She enters society ready primed, and woe to 
him who pulls the trigger. He is whirled from the 
Hellespont to the Polur Sea, from the Giaoigr to the 
Iliad; he must have scaled Vesuvius, and dived into 
Pompeii; he must calculate the date of an antedilu- 
vian bone, and trace the zoolo^ of a foBsH tooth ; 
he must unravel Dante, and know Petrarch by 
heart 

But, notwithstanding all this, the hd esprU is 
courted. For there is an edat about her which is 
reflected on those whom she persecutes with her at- 
tentions. She is courted by the candidate fbr fame, 
indulged by the man of letters, and hated by her 
own sex. This hatred, indeed, she considers a tribute 
to her superiority ; and her foible is the less likely 
to be corrected, because, when it is not encouraged 
by others, it is abundantly supplied from her own 
self-conceit. 

The prevalence of this defect in woman is much 
to be regretted. It spoils many otherwise amiable 
characters, and exposes them to the censure and 
even contempt of those by whom they ought to be 
respected. But, however we may lament its influ- 
ence in matters merely connected with this world, 
it is still mwe injurious when it mixes with and 
pollutes religious sentiment Nothing can be more 
mconsistent with the spirit of the Gospel, and Chris 
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tisnB oiigflit, therefore, at once, to reject its poisoo 
Yet it is with dUfieolty expelled, and especially fiom 
the female breast It inten lurks in ambuscade ; and 
when we think we have wholly overcome it, it has, 
in &ct, eflfected a Compromise. 

When religion is in feshion, the more frequent is 
the alloy as well as the count^feit; for a profession 
of piety may be assumed from the nlei^ desire of 
human approbation, and it may not be always easj 
to detect the impure motive. 

Nor is it surprising that, accessible as woman is 
to vanity, it should sometimes mix in her holier do. 
ties ; especially as, it must be confessed, the present 
tone of Christian society is calculated to encourage 
it The young and beautiful woman, fer instance, 
who may have led the van in the career of feshion, 
feels at length the vanity and disappointment of her 
fermer course, and flies to religion as a refuge. And 
so far all is weD. She has fennd the pearl of great 
price-->let her prove its vahie. But let her prove it, 
fer a while, at least, in the seclusion of her own 
iiome, in the solitude of her own chamber, and in 
the quiet exercise of those domestic duties which 
she may have, for lonpf, fer^ten and neglected. 
She may thus be established m her better choice ; 
may be g^rounded in truths of which she has hith- 
erto known but little ; may be strengthened against 
error, and be pre^mred to let her light shine before 
men. And she will probably, too, thus imbibe a 
taste fer retirement, and a love of home, which is a 
far more Ghristian-Uke sentiment, and a better svmp- 
totn of spiritual progress, than a wish fer pubUcity« 
and a desire of excitement 

But no! Her partial, though scarcely judicioas 
friends will not suffer her to l^ at peace. They al- 
Idw her no probation : they cannot pehnit her to re 
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main, even for a short time, unknown or unnoticed. 
The situation she held in the say, she is immedi- 
ately solicited to fill in tlie religious world ; and she 
findiB herself there, more than ever, caressed and 
courted. She is urged to be the patroness of chari- 
ties, — ^to take the first seat in religious parties : she 
is appealed to as an oracle, when she is barely a 
novice, and compelled to be a controversialist berore 
she is instructed in the elements of her fiiith. Her 
casting vote determines the .popularity of a preacher ; 
her carriage gives edat to a religious assembly ; her 
name recommends an institution ; her opinion stamps 
a book. She is the wonder of the day ; u pMnted 
at, quoted, panegyrized; and if no open flattery 
meets her ear, if ner personal attractions have ceas- 
ed to be complimented, the homage she receives is 
only more intellectual and refined. Not that her 
former charms have altogether lost their effect ; for 
It cannot be denied, that agreeable features and an 
elegant manner have their weight in every society. 
Simplicity, too, may be more becoming than orna- 
ment ; and beauty seldom loses any thing by Ma- 
donna tresses and a sombre robe. 

Often, alas ! may such an one become the mera 
idol of [ioxiy ; ofUrn may vanity only change its 
form, and send forth new shoots, when it is tliought 
to be eradicated. For what but vanity leads some 
seemingly pious women to draw around them an 
exclusive coterie ; to withhold the band of fellow, 
sliipfrom all who .do not belong to their own sect; 
and to treat with strangeness, and even with neglect, 
die experienced and sober-minded Christian 7 And 
what but vanity leads to the frequent intrusion of 
women at the present day into new and untried of- 
fices ? Must we not suspect that where there is so 
much assumption, there must be self-conceit; and 

8 
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that, whsn publicity is so much courted, there iniwt 
be some eagerness for display. And, though wc 
may not question the sincerity of zeal at once so en 
ergetic and so self-denying, yet must we not lament 
its misdirection, and condemn its officiousness ? Tbert 
night, surely, be equal energy and l<ss eccentricity 
•qual spirituidity, and more decorum. 

Why should not, for instance, the female preachet 
confine her exhortations to the cottage ; and when 
she does deliver them, duse the doors 7 Why diould 
•he conyert her school-room into a conventicle, and, 
by the novelty of her exhibition entice from mofe 
regular service ? Is it that the authorized ministry 
is not enough ? or that she imagines herself better 
qualified to teach 7 Is it that apostolic order is obso- 
lete 7 or that femaje gifts are reserved for these privi- 
leged days ? It may be, that her manner is femi- 
nine, and her voice melodious, — that her doctrine is 
sound, and her preaching effective. It ma^ be even 
that she does good, — that she excites attention ; and 
that those whom piety would not bring to the church, 
curiosity will lead to her meeting. 

But could she not do good more quietiy 7 Could 
she not do good without the admixture of what is 
questionable? Could she not do good without in- 
fringing order, ofiending propriety, exciting discus- 
sion — without giving rise to censure on the one 
hand, or encouraging, peihaps, rash and unsuccess- 
ful attempts on Uie other 7 Could slie not do good 
and be strictiy feminine 7 

Who can doubt tliat vanity is the root of insubor 
dination, and the hotbed of fanaticism 7 It b vanity 
that makes women set up to be teachers, when they 
are mere sciolists. It is vanity that makes tliem 
despise instruction, and trust to intuition, — that even 
leads tiiem at times to mistake tiie ravings of a 
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heated bruin fbr the giSta of the Holy Spirit And, 
if we may trace to other sources the aberrations of 
the present day, — ^if the imaginatioD, whose excur< 
sivenesB is pampered, becomes at length muscmtrol- 
lable, — if the love of novelty is abroad, and every 
thing old is prejudged and precondemned, — still to 
vanity must we, in part at least, ascribe the melan> 
choly defections of some who ffave promise of better 
fruit To it we must attnbute the unhallowed 
schisms, the unscriptural heresies, the unauthorized 
pretensions, in which women take so prominent a 
part, and by which they give so much occasion of 
ofience. Tbej are puifed up by sel^conceit — ^tliey 
mistake the impubejB of enUiusiasm for revelations 
from heaven — and forget that, while htmiility is the 
accompaniment of true piety, order is the unvarying 
characteristic of the operations of the Spirit of God. 

The more the effects of vanity are to be lamented, 
the more incumbent is it on Christians to ch^ck its 
growth. Yet this is scarcely remembered, when ,the 
poor girl is taken from her spindle and her cottage 
to pray and to expound in pubfio, or when those of 
biffher grade are enticed from their domestic and 
quiet duties by the glare and excitement of religious 
exhibitions. 

Neither is it remembered, when the woman of 
rank is received with a deference almost approach- 
ing to idolatry, — when her every look and word are 
treasured up and repeated,—when she is encouraged 
to pronounce upon characters and doctrine, — ^to de« 
tail in the evening assembly her morning achieve, 
ments, or enlarge in the class-room on the experi- 
ence of her eloiet,— when she may make her stric. 
tures on others a plea for speaking of her efforts on 
their behalf and indiilge in censoriousness and 
egotism under the cloak of spiritual earnestness. 
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Vanity is in such cases the canker of religion ; 
it gnaws like a worm at the root; and when we 
look for the harvest, the fruit is dust and bitterness. 

How anxiously should we therefore watch its in- 
roads! How carefully should we draw the fence 
around our own hearts! How especially should 
they by whom it has been long, indulged guard 
against its revival ! For nothing is so dangerous as 
an old enemy under a new name; and religiooa 
vacity is botii more oflfensive and more insidious 
than any other. 

It is on this account that quietness is so desirable. 
It is not the going round a circle of reUgions ac- 
quaintance, nor the huriying from one religious 
meeting to another,^— the discussing with one the 
popular preacher, and with another the popular here> 
sy,^ — ^the bandying of religion from mouth to mouth, 
— ^that can promote its internal growth, or evidence 
its genuineness. Nor even is an inde&tigaUe at- 
tendance upon congregational services, nor an ub. 
wearied assiduity in pubhc benevolence, a sure <»i. 
terion of qiu' spiritual state. 

Privacy tries the sincerity of our religion. In 
society is its strength proved. But it is when the 
flame of private devotion bums without adrentitiooa 
excitement, that we may trace its origin to heaven. 
And it will reascend there, it will shine more and 
more unto the perfect day. It will mount to the 
throne of God, and unite itself to its parent fountain. 

Vanity is very selfish : it leads us to seek %lf in 
every thing ; and therefore, in proportion as it is in< 
dulged, kindness and amiability disappear. Nothings 
then, is a greater blemish in fomale character : for 
we love disinterestedness in woman, — we love ta 
find in her, warmth of heart and tender syn^thy^ 
And when, on the contrary, she is anxious onfy ta- 
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di0(Snguish herseli^ to gain notoriety by some means 
—to be very brilliant, or very intellectual, or very 
religious, merely because such is the fashion of the 
day, — ^we cannot but turn from her with disappoint- 
ment, and feel that, however precious the gem may 
be in regard to quality, there is a flaw in it which 
renders it worthless. 

Vanity is liie germ of party spirit It is this 
which it would substitute for true piety ; far while 
the latter recoils from it, vanity and party spirit go 
hand in band. Flattery is the coin in which parti- 
sans pay their proselytes; and the vain person is 
not proof against its corruption. It entices silly 
women, and sends them out to parade witli party 
colors, and in the mean while betrays them to the 
enemy at home. 

It is painful to note human inconsistency. And, 
perhaps, it is in nothing more evident than in tin- 
occasional association of vanity with superior en 
dowment We see it disfiguring genius and ob 
souring religion ; but it is a weakness in relation U* 
which example should furnish not an apology, but a 
warning. For it sometimes so tarnishes excellence, 
that we fiiil to recognize the intrinsic value of tha 
latter, and, overlooking the beauty, are struck only 
by the blemish. 

The fickleness of woman is proverbial. Yet the 
reproach, in its usual acceptati<Mi, is, in a great 
measure, undeserved ; for she is capable of long and 
steady attachment, and inconstancy is chargeable 
rather on the other sex. 

But though the heart is not in faulty the head, 
perhaps, is; and to inconstancy of opinion, tho-igh 
not of aflection, women are, it is to be feared, somei. 
what liable. 

This proceeds, in great measure, from inconsid 
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enteneas. They are apt to imbibe opinions nsUy 
and to abandon them preeipitately ; and they are 
ever ready to hear and to adopt whatever haii tfa« 
charm of novelty. 

• The love of what is new, is, indeed, naturml to 
the sex. In many of their parauits or pleasureib 
novelty is the attraction. A new dress, or a new 
song, is each, in its way, thought very delightfoL 
On Uie contrary, nothing is so ennayant as same- 
ness. This is especially felt by the woman of the 
world. Monotony is, above every thing, the object 
tif her dread. The same &ces weary her — beauty 
wearies her — and she often flies from the coontiy 
fot no better reason than because she is tired oir 
flowers and green fields, and the unvaried dullness 
of the family circle. Modern ingenuity must there* 
fere be exhausted to captivate her fimcy : — the town 
is a magazine of novelties ; and the artist, as well 
as milliner, must supply the demand. 

Unhappily, the same weakness is sometimes in* 
dulged in more serious matters. The appetite ie 
stiU greedy, though the food is difierent; and the 
spiritual novelty is VTelcomed with the same avidilT 
as once was the worldly bauble. Women, indeed, 
love portents in every thing. A wonder, whatever 
it be, excites their interest ; and extravagance seemi^ 
with some, almost a recommendatioo. 

Religious persons, however, should be espedafly 
on their guard against this foible ; lest their religioa 
be identified wim caprice, and be thought nothing 
more than a paroxysm of devotion, which wiH sub. 
side like any other fit. 

It is sterling principle alone, which imparts ata 
bility, and which gives troth for a foundation and a 
guide ; and she, who is possessed of it, may be de- 
pended on alike in all relations and circumstances 
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Her refigion is no wayward fancy, no day-^lreani, 
no preoocioas and sickly plant, that springs up m a 
night and withers in an hour ; its growSi is sure 
and steady, though it may be slow; its roots are 
deep, and it will, in time, reach to heaven. 

There is an inconsistency observable in the ^ 
male mind, tar which allowance is not always 
made ; and, on this account, the comparative esti- 
mate of the sexes is sometimes incorrect. Women 
have so much aptitude of talent ; they can learn so 
many things, and are so dexterous in applying their 
knowledge ; that their intellectual gifls are by some 
overrate^ and regarded as quite on a level with 
those of tlie crther sex. 

But strength and weakness are often sadly blend- 
ed in the same individual ; and an unsound jiidg- 
ment is found, in many women, quite oompatUiSi 
with attainment We are startled at the incongruity } 
we are surprised to see so much weakness combined 
with so much acquirement, and to meet a woman 
who can talk Greek, without being able to act com* 
mon sense. 

Want of judgment is, indeed, one of the most 
common derects in female character, and it is in 
discernment, rather than in capacity, that the inft. 
riority of woman consists. She chose wrong at first, 
and liability to error seems entailed upon her. We 
see this repeatedly exemplified. It is where jud^. 
ment is required that she is most apt to fiiil : and it 
is this, in part, which renders her so susceptible of 
religious error. All of us are apt to identify theo* 
retical knowledge with spiritual discernment ; yet it 
is very possible to talk well upon religimi, to quote 
Scripture, to have a text fi>r every occasion, to read 
the religious miscellany, and the religious contro* 
versy of the day, and yet be v«rv ill grounded in di 
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vine truth. It b wsry poosible to obtain credit fiv 
much piety, and yet to go wrong on the very paints 
on which oar judgment is least mistrusted. And it 
IS in this way that some, apparently conscientious, 
persons not unfrequently mistake. They have in 
religion, as in other subjects, just that ready know- 
ledge which is always producible, and which leads 
them to Imagine themselves proficients in theology, 
and to obtain credit for being so^ when, in fact, they 
«re mere babes in spiritual experience. 

It is a refreshment when we do meet with those, 
— 4Um1 many such there doubtless are, — ^who are su- 
perior to all these fiiults. Such periEuns are not on* 
conscious of their natural inferiority, nor of their 
individual defects, but they labor to improve the one 
and to correct the other. They have disciplined 
their mind in early youth, and they have gathered 
experience from the trials of life, and they afford a 
beautiful iostance of steadiness and discretion. 

There have been examples of female excellence 
u every thing. We have heard of the heroine, and 
of the female martjrr, of the woman of letters, and 
of the poetess. We are instructed by the recollec- 
tion of Cornelia and Blandina, of the maids of Sanu 
gossa and of Orleans ; and the le^nd of Sappho 
(hsrives credit from our living reminiscences of Bail- 
lid, Hemans, and De Stael. But though these are 
instances of female superiority, greatness is not the 
ehdracteristic of the sex. On the contrary, it is to 
be feared that littleness of mind is rather their pe- 
culiarity, — and it is one which the habits of many 
women do not tend to correct They are busied 
about little things, vexed by little cares, anxious 
about little occurrences. Some, indeed, unhappily, 
seem to live but for trifles. Theirs is a youth of 
dress — an old age of cards and gossip. The only 
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efibrt ihiey make in the way of duty is, ta-order din- 
ner, — and, in the way of occupation, to woric a 
flower or read a novel. And when a becoming hegd. 
diesa, or an agreeable partner, have ceased to be 
matters of interest, they fly to tittle-tattle, as to their 
only refuge ^m dullness. 

Gossip of all kinds is, however, equally idle and 
frivolous* Whether it be the scandal of a country 
town, or of the great world, it is equally idle and 
equally wrong ; and it is a disgrace to tiie gentler 
sex, that they are so universally charged with the 
{Mopensity. Not but that the stigma is both too gen- 
erally and too exclusively applied; for there are 
many women who by no means deserve it, and 
there are many men who do. .And if the majority 
still be on the side of female delinquents, we roust 
make some allowance for their contracted sphere, 
and their want of important occupation. True, 
every woman may find plenty to do, and every wo- 
man may do good, — and employment is the best 
prescriptibn for a restless- tongue. But education 
and habit are generally in fault There are many 
who are by no means disinclined from useful effort, 
|>at who do not know how to commence it; and 
who, if they are now little better than tattlers or 
busy-bodies, might have been earlier led to devote 
their time to improving occupation and active duty. 

ReKgiouB gossip is quite as bad as any other. It 
ean be by no means edifying to be perpetually dis- 
cussing the spiritual state of others, and giving our 
opinion on their progress. We can scarcely indulge 
in any such comments, vrithout beii^, in some de. 
gree, censorious ; and it would always do us much 
more good quietly to examine our own hearts, than 
to interfere with the conduct or consciences of tliose 
around us. 
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Yet this is a propenaity in-wbich, it mwt be al* 
lowed, we are all occasionally apt to indulge ; and 
if some are intolerant to every aberration frmn their 
standard of duty, others are equally tenaeioos of 
what they imagine decorum. They are the first, to 
note indiscretions of every kind, to surmise what is 
wrong, and predict what is unhappy. They are the 
Csssandras of society ; and if their oonversation is 
ever liked, it is a justification of the remark, that 
there is something' not disagreeable in h8arin|r of 
the mislbrtunes of our best friends. 

There are, however, comparatively, few women 
who deserve such a reproach. Even those who ors 
too fend of discussing their neighbors, indulge their 
propensity, in general, with no ill intent. They do 
so, often, fh>m the mere love of talking, and be- 
cause, when they have exhausted the weatiier and 
the feshions, they are somewhat at a loss fiir sab. 
jects. 

But women should endeavor to raise their minds 
above the trifles which too often engross them. Th^ 
should consider that intellectual elevation is the 
great end of attainment : fer it is not the being a 
Ottle more accomplished than their grandmotlMrs 
that will impart to them real superiority. They may 
multiply acquirements, and yet be no wiser than if 
their only book had been the Spectator, and their 
only study the science of confections. 

The great end of knowledge is to learn to think ; 
and of this women are quite capable. They are ca^ 
pable of moral and intellectual efforts ; and the more 
they improve their mental faculties, the more useful 
will they be, and the higher will they rise in the 
social scale. 

And they will, too, be less liable to go wrong. 
For they will have that within them, whioh will be 
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a corrective to their faults, and a Btimulus to their 
virtues. 

Such women, though they nlay have their sham 
of trial, will bear up against misfi^rtune, and will 
animate and bless others. And their reli^on will 
be so sound and genuine, that it will be their refuge 
in every distress, — the spring of their oom&rt, and 
the ground of their hope ; — ^it will be liable neither 
to decline nor change, but will prove a never-failing 
f ource of comfort in all the vicissitudes of life. 



PEEVISHNESS. 

Peevishness, though not so violent and fatal in its 
immediate effects, is still more unamiable than pas- 
sion, and, if possible, more destructive of happiness, 
inasmuch as it operates more continually, lliougb 
the fretful man injures bs less, he disgusts us more, 
than the passionate one ; because he betrays a low 
and little mind, intent on trifles, and engrossed by a 
paltry self-love, which knows not how to bear the 
very apprehension of any inconvenience. 

It is self-love, then, which we must combat, when 
we find ourselves assaulted by this infirmity ; and^ 
by voluntarily enduring inconveniences, we shall 
habituate ourselves to brar them with ease and good 
humor, when occasioned by others. Perhaps tMs is 
the best kind of religious mortification ; as the chief 
end of denying ourselves any innocent indulgences, 
must be to acquire a habit of command over our 
passions and inclinations, partieularly such as aro 
likely to lead us into evil. 

Another method of conquering this enemy, is to 
abstract our minds fh)m that attention to trifling 
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cireamstances, which usually creates this uneasiiiesB. 
Those, who are engaged in high and important pur- 
Bidts, are very little affected by small inconveniences. 
I would, therefore, wisl^ your mind to have always 
some object in pursuit worthy of it, that it may not 
be engrossed by such as are in themselves scarce 
worth a moments anxiety. 

It is chiefly in the decline of Ufe, lyhen amuse- 
ments fail, and when the more importunate passions 
subside, that this infirmity is observed to grow upon 
us ; and perhaps it will seldom &il to do so, unless 
carefully watched, and counteracted by reason. But 
though the aged and infirm are most liable to this 
evil, — and they alone are to be pitied for it, — ^yet we 
sometimes see the young, the healthy, and those 
who enjoy most outward blessings, inexcusably 
guilty of it 

The smallest disappointment in pleasure, or difE- 
culty in the most trifling employment, will put wil- 
ful young people out of temper; and their very 
amusements frequently beciMne sources of vexation 
and peevishness. How oflen have I seen a girl, 
preparing for a ball, or for some other public appear- 
ance, unable to satbfy her own vanity, fret over 
every ornament she put on, quarrel with her maid, 
with her clothes, her hair ; and, growing still more 
unlovely as she grew more cross, be ready to fight 
with her looking-glass, for not maJsing her as hand 
some as she wished to be ! She did not consider, 
that the traces of this iH-hiunor on her countenance, 
would be a greater disadvantage to her appearance, 
than any d^ct in her dress ; or even than the plain- 
est features enlivened by joy and good-humor. 

There is a degree of resignation necessary even 
to the enjoyment of pleasure ; we must be ready 
and willing to give up some part of what we could 
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wnh for, before we can enjoy that wfaicb is indulged 
to UB. I have no doubt tiiat she, who firets all the 
while she is dressing for an assembly, will suffer 
still greater uneasiness when she is there. The 
same craving, restless vanity will there endure a 
thousand mortifications, which, in the midst of 
seeming pleasure, will secretly corrode her heart, 
whilst the meek and humble generaUy find more 
gratification than they expected, and return home 
pleased and enlivened^ from every scene of amuse, 
ment, though they could have staid away from it 
with perfect ease and contentment. 



OBSTINACY, 



SuuJENNEss, or obstinacy, is, perhaps, a worse 
fault of temper than either passion or peevishness ; 
and, if indulged, may end in the most fatal extremes 
of stubborn melancholy, malice and revenge. The 
resentment which, instead of being expressed, is 
nursed in secret, and continually aggravated by the 
imagination, will, in time, become the ruling pas- 
sion ; ana then how horrible must be his case, whose 
kind and pleasurable affections are all swallowed up 
by the tormenting as well as detestable sentiments 
of hatred and revenge ! 

Brood not over a resentment, which, perhaps, was 
at first ill-grounded, and which is undoubtedly 
heightened by a heated imagination. But, when 
you have first subdued your own temper, so as to be 
able to speak calmly, reasonably, and kindly, then 
expostulate with the person you suppose to be in 
iault ; hear what she has to say ; and either reGQiK> 
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eile jFoanelf to her, or quiet your mind tinder Ifae 
injury by the principle of Christian charity. 

But if it should appear, that you yourself have 
been most to Uame, or if yon have been in an error, 
acknowledge it fidrly and handsomely ; if you feel 
any reluctance to do so, be certain that it arises from 
pride, to conquer which is an absolute duty. **A 
•oft answer tumeth away wrath,'* and a generous 
confession oftentimes more than atones fyt the fauH 
which requires it Truth and justice demand, that 
we should acknowledge oonTiction as soon as we 
feel it, and not maintain an erroneous opinion, or 
justify a wrong conduct, merely from the false 
shame of confessing our past ignorance. A false 
shame it undoubtedly is, and as impolitic as unjust, 
since your error is already seen by those who en- 
deavor to set you right ; but your conviction, and 
the candor and generosity of owning it freely, may 
still be an honor to you, and would greatly recom- 
mend YOU to the person with whom you disputed. 

Nothing is more endearing than such a confes. 
sion ; and you will find such a satisfection in your 
own consciousness, and in the renewed tenderness 
and esteem you will gain from the person concern, 
ed, that your task, for the future, will be made more 
easy, and your reluctance to be convinced will, od 
every occasion, grow less and less. 

The love of truth, and a real desire of Improve, 
ment, ought to be the only motives of argumenta. 
tion ; and, where these are sincere, no difficulty can 
be made of embracing the truth, as soon as it is 
perceived. But, in fiict, people oftener dispute from 
vanity and pride^ which makes it a grievous morti- 
fication to allow that we are the wiser for what We 
have beard from another. To receive advice, re- 
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proof and mstruction, properly, i» the sorest sign of 
a sincere and humble heart, and shows a greatness 
of mind, which commands our respect and rever- 
ence, while it appears so willingly to yidd to ns the 
saperiority* 

I know net whether that strange caprice^ that in. 
equality of taste and behavior, so commonly attri* 
bated to oar sex, may be properly called a &alt of 
temper; as it seems not to be connected with, or 
arising from, oar animal frame, but to be rather the 
frait of oar own self-indulgence, degenerating, by 
degrees^ into such a wantonness of will as knows 
not how to please itself.' 

When, instead of regalatiiig oor fictions by reason 
and principle, we suiTer ouriKlves to be guided by 
every slight and momentary impulse of incUnation, 
we shall, doubtless, appear so variable and inocm- 
stant, that nobody can guess, by our behavior to- 
day, what may be expected from us to-morrow ; nor 
can we ourselves tell whether what we delighted in 
a week ago, will now afibrd us the least degree of 
pleasure. It is in vain for others to attempt to 
please us ; we cannot please ourselves, though all 
we could wish fas waits our choice. Thns does a 
capricious woman become ** sick of herself through 
\erj selfishnesB ;** and, when this is the case, it is 
easy to judge how sick others must be of her, and 
how contemptible and disgusting she must appear 
This wretched state is Uie usual consequenoe of 
power and 6attery. 
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PEDANTRY. 

Pkrhak my yonmg Mend is afraid, lest tLe men 
shouM suspect her of being what the world styles, 
in derision, a learned lady. Indeed ! is this then a 
character so very easily acquired, that you are in 
danger of it the moment you emerge from the depth 
of ignorance, and begin to think and speak like a 
reasonable being ? You are over-hasty in your ap- 
prehension : a learned lady is by no means a crea- 
ture that we run the risk of being often shocked 
with. For my own part I have never, strictly speak- 
ing, seen such a one ; and when at any time I have 
met what approached to that character, I must pro> 
fess, I found nothing to excite terror. But possiUy 
you mean a smatterer in learning. There, indeed, 
I join with yon in wishing you may never incur 
the imputation. 

That men are frightened at female pedantry, is 
very certain. A woman that affects to dispute, to 
decide, to dictate on every subject ; that watches or 
makes opportunities of throwing out scraps of lite- 
rature, or shreds of philosophy, in every company ; 
that engrosses the conversation, as if she alone was 
qualified to entertain; that betrays, in short, a 
boundless intemperance of tongue, t(^ether with an 
inextinguishable passion for shining by the sfdendor 
of her supposed talents ; such a woman is truly in- 
sufferable. At first, perhaps, she may be consider- 
ed merely as an object of ridicule; but she soon 
grows into an object of aversion. Be assured, how- 
ever, that whei« a character so unnatural appears, 
it is not the effect of too much knowledge, but of 
too little. The deep river flows on with a noble 
stillness, while the shallow stream runs babbling 
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4luAg. Suspieious of her own defibientnr, ihe ped- 
ant we describe, muspecta lest you should discover 
it ; but instead of learning caution &om that oon- 
sdousness, she strives to dazzle you with the little 
■he does know: or else, what is more probable, 
elated with that which to her circumscribed view 
appears great, her. vanity cannot restrain itself from 
displa^g it on all occasions; when farther progress 
and higher ground, would have taught her momty, 
by showing her immense regions of truth yet oii- 
travelled, ot which she had no conception before. 

In fiict, we find that the best scholars of either 
■ex are the least ostentatious* It will ever be so^ 
where erudition is accompanied with judgment, and 
matured by reflection. Take care to preserve sober 
sense, and unassuming manners; far from giving, 
disgust by literary attamments to any person whose 
regard is of moment, you will give pteasure to every 
thmking man and woman of your acquaintance). 
I am even inclined to believe, tluit, when in convex 
sation, you claim no kind of pre-eminence, but in- 
stead of pretending to teach, are willing to learn- * 
instead of courting applause, are ready to confer it 
— ^inMead of proudly directing, are content quietly 
to foUow the current of disoourse, every creature 
living will be delighted with your deportment, will 
listen with attention, and even deference, to* lAie 
who has thus learned^ that the noblest improveme:4l 
ef superior knowledge, is superior humility. 

Now and then, indeed, there may be an invidious 
female, who cannot bear to see herself outdone. 
But that is a circumstance, which will only ttdd «o 
your exaltation^ while every one else will be teUfpU 
ed, for the sake of mortifying her, to pay tlie ino^ c 
lespecl to you. Be this as it may, the notion iLa^ 
'etibrs are apt to generate self-conceit, because il- 

T 
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cannot be denied ttiat the abuse of them hw ^Am 
^bne so, will in thoee of the least candor or diseem- 
menl serve to heighten esteem fbr4ier, who considM* 
an ezoeUent understanding' as only next in Yahie to 
an excellent temper. If, on any occurion, it riionld 
happen that the foolish or the worthleas of otie 8ex» 
or of the other, are piejui^oed against a yoon^wo. 
man for diaoorerin^, thougfh wiUMiit parade, a colti- 
Tated mind*— what then t Is not the single plaiidit 
of a real judge vsuffiaent to ontweigfa a whole thea- 
tre of others? 

But you will ask, do we not <^n see handsome 
idiots ooropUmented and caressed by those men from 
whom better things niigh^ be expected ; wluJe tise 
most aooompliabcd women in the same company 
shall be overlodked, if destitute of personal charms ? 
The fact cannot be dissembled, and far be it fWno 
me to justify such partiality. There b in beauty a 
magic, which certainly does enchant for a time the 
generality of beholders: but this will by no mftans 
excuse the injustice .of neglecting merit in those 
who want that advantage. Let it be remembered, 
however, that the triumph of their rivals is com- 
monly hke diat of the wicked, short The spell on 
which it is founded is soon broke. - Men, at least of 
any significance, are seldom long in recovering their 
senses. The admiration raised by ** a set of fea* 
tares, or the tinetoze of a skin,** is ofien, by tbo 
witlessness of the iiossessor, thrown down in an in- 
stant. The witchcraft of a &ir outside is always 
dispelled by fomiliarity. Nothing can detain afleo> 
tion or fix esteem, but that kind of beauty which 
depends not on flesh and blood. The least degme 
of ^understanding wiU be disgusted at petulance, ea 
pr*<^. or nonsense, even in the fairest form. Elxter 
or ' *'.I\urementB are continually losing ; mtemal at 
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tmotiona are coatixraally guidng, A beautiful char- 
acter ** is as the morning light, that shineth mora 
and more unto the perfect , day.'* Sense, spirit^ 
sweetness, are immortaL All besides *' withers lUbe 
the grass." The power of a fiice to please, or in- 
deed to displease, is diminished every time it is soea. 
When appetite does not predominate— and appetite 
cannot predominate always — ^the soul will seek a 
soul ; it will refuse to be satisfied with any thinf 
less. If it finds none, in vain shall the brightest eye 
sparkle, in vain shall the softest smile entice. But 
if a mind appears, and, wherever it resides, a mind 
will appear, it is recognized, admired, and embraced ; 
even though the eye should possess no lustre, ai^d 
smiles should at the moment be banished by sorrow. 

Mind, mind alone, i^ar witness earth and heavep, 
The living fountain in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime I Here band in band 
Sit paramount the graces. 



ON FEMALE ROMANCE. 

Most women are inclined io be romantid. Thifr 
tendency it; not confined to the young or to the 
beautiM; to the intellectual, or to the refined. — 
Every woman capable of strong feeling is suscepti 
ble of romance ; and though its degree may depend 
on external circumstances, or education, or station, 
or excitement, it generally exists, and requires only 
a stimulus for its development 

Romance is, indeed, the charm of female charae 
ter. Without it no woman can be interesting ; and 
though its excess is a weakness, and one which re- 
ceives but little indulgence, there is nothing truly 
gettermiR or di interested, which does not imply tto 
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evilence. It is that poetry of sentuneot wluch im*' 
pirts to character or incident something of the beau 
tifiil or the sublime ; which elevates us to a higher 
■pliere ; which gives an ardor to afl^tion, and a life 
to thought, and a glow to imagination ; and which 
letids so warm and smmy a hue to the portraiture 
of Hfe, that it ceases to appear the vulgar, and cdd, 
aikd dull, and monotonous reality, which common 
WAse akne would make it 

But it is this opposition between romance and so- 
hi iety that ezdtes so strong a prejudice against the' 
lormer. It is associated in the mmds of many with 
fi>ll^ alone. A romantic, silly girl b the object of 
tlieir contempt; and they so recoil from this persrai- 
ification of sentiment, that their chief object seems 
to be to divest themselves altogether of its delusion. 
Life is to them a mere calculation; expediency is 
tlieir maxim, — ^propriety, their rule,— profit, ease, or 
comfort, their aim ; and they have at least this ad- 
vantage, — ^that while minds of higher tone, and 
hearts of superior sensibility, are often harassed and 
wounded, and even withered, in their passage 
through life, they proceed in their less adventurous 
career neither chilled by the coldness, uot sickened 
by the meanness, nor disappointed by tht selfishness- 
of the world. They virtually admit, though they 
ofim theoretically denyi the baseness of human na 
ture t and, strangers to disinterestedness themselves, 
they do not expect to meet with it in others. They 
are content with a low degree of enjoyment, and are 
thus exempted from much poignant suffering ; and 
it is only when the casualties of life intertere with 
their individual ease, that we can perceive that they 
are not altogether insensible. 

A good ddal of this phlegmatic disposition exists 
in many who are capable of higher feeling. Such 
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peraons are so afraid of seDsibility, that they reproM 
in themselyes every thinflr that savors of it; and 
tiiough we maj occasionaUy detect it in the raoiuit- 
inff flash, at in the. glistening tear, or in the hatfl 
stifled sigh, it is in vain that we endeavor to elicit 
any wkxre explicit avowaL They are ashamed even 
of what they do betray ; and one would imagine, 
that the impatation of sensibility were almost a re- 
flection on ^eir character. They most not feel, or, 
-at least, they mnst not allow that they feel ; for feel- 
ing has led so many persons wrong, that decornm 
can be preserved, they think, only by indiflferenoe. 
And they end in becoming really as callous as they 
wish to appear ; and stifle emotion so successfully, 
that at length it ceases to give them uneasiness. 

Such is often the case with many who pass thzou^ 
life with great decorum ; and though women have 
naturally more sensibility than the other sex, they 
too, sometimes, consider its ]ndul|[ence altogether 
wrong. Yet, rf its excess be foolish, it is surely a 
mistime to attempt to suppress it altogether; finr 
such attempt will either produce a dangerous revul- 
flion, or, if successful, will spoil the character. One 
would rather, almost, that a woman were ever so 
romantic, than that she always thought, and feit, 
and spol&e by rule ; and should deem it preferable 
thait bar sensibility brought upon her occasional dif- 
tress, ihan that she always circulated the degree of 
her feeling. 

Life has its romance, and to this it owes much 
of Ha eharm* It is not that every woman is a heio> 
ine, and every individual history a novel ; but there 
ore scenes and incidents in real life so peculiar, and 
often so poetic, that we. need not be indebted to fie- 
tioB Ibrthe development of romance. Christians wiD 
liaoe such scenes wd incidents immediately to Fvof • 
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Ideaoe, and they cb lo with afifectiooale and ooo 
fidin^ hearts ; and the more BfSdcting or renmrioible 
tfaeae may be, the more dearly do they recognixe the 
Divine interference. They regai'd them as reminia- 
cenoes of Heaven, to recall to them their oonnexioo 
with it, «nd remind them, that whatever there may 
be to intereet or excite their feelings here, there ki 
infinitely more to affeci and warm their hearts in 
the glorious and glowing prospects beyond. 

It is natural twit women sliould be very soscepti- 
ble to such impressions ; that they should view life 
with almost a poetic eye; and that they should be 
peculiarly sensitive to its vicissitudes. And though 
a Quixotic qnest after adventures is as silly as it is 
vain ; and to invest every trifle with importance, or 
to see something marvellous in "every incident, is 
very preposterous ; there is no reason w'hy the ima- 
gination should not grasp whatever is pictdresqoe, 
•ad the mind dwell upon whatever b impressive, 
and the heart warm with whatever is affecting in 
the changes and chances of our pilgrimage. There 
il^ indeed, a great deal of what is low azMi mean in 
whatever is connected with this world, — quite enough 
to sully the most glowing picture ; but let us some- 
times view life with its golden tints, — ^let us some, 
times taste its ambrosial dews, — ^let us sometimes 
breathe its more ethereal atmosphere : and let us du 
•0, not as satisfied with any thing it can aflford,— 
not as entranced by any of its illusions ; hut as those 
who catoht even in this dull mirror, a shadowy de- 
iineatioQ of a brighter world, and who pant fer what 
is pure, celestial, and eternal This is surely better 
than dipping the wings of imagination, or restrain, 
ing the impulses of feeling, or reducing all our joys 
tttSd sorrows to mere matters of cnjculatlan or of 
•ease. 
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They are iniileed to be pitied, who err in the oppo- 
«to extreme — whose happiness or misery is entirely 
ideal ; but we have withm us such a capacity of both, 
independent of all outward circumstance, and such 
a power of extracting either from every circum- 
stance, that it is surely wiser to discipline such a 
fiusulty, than to disallow its influence. 

Youth is, of course, the season for romance. Its 
buoyant spirit must soar, till weighed down by earth- 
ly care. It is in youth that the feelings are warm, 
and the fancy fresh; and that there has been no 
blight to chill the one or to wither the other. And 
it is in youth that hope lends its cheering ray, and 
love its genial influence ; and that our friends smile 
upon us, and our companions do not cross us, and 
our parents are still at hand to cherish us in their 
bosoms, and sympathize in all our young and ardent 
feelings, ^t is then that the world seems so fair, and 
our ^low-men so kind, that we charge with spleen 
any who would prepare us &r disappointment ; and 
accuse those of misanthropy who would warn our 
too confiding hearts. And thoqgh in roaturer life 
we may smUe at the romance of youth, and lament, 
perhaps, its aberrations, yet must we often regret 
the depth of our young emotions, the disinterested- 
nesp of our young affections, and that enthusiasm 
of purpose which, alas I wo soon grow too wise to 
cherish. 

Young women are peculiarly liable to enthusiasm 
of every kind. They are so gentle, and so tender, 
and so imaginative ; and they have oflen so much 
leisure to indulge in reveries and ecstasies, that it is 
not to be wondered at that they should be ocpasioQ. 
ally somewhat visionary. Yet their extravagance 
has contributed more than any thing else to bring 
discredit upon sentiment Its afiectation oflen sick- 
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em more even than its folly. It b 30 distressing' to 
see a young woman sighing, and weeping, and 
dreaming away her existence; oile moment in a 
hysteric, and another in a faint ; always getting ap 
a scene, or supporting a part, that one is almost pre- 
pared to accede to any tirade against sentiment, the 
caricature of which is so truly absurd. Young women 
should be taught the folly of sentiraentalism. They 
should be taught, that though it is a very right thing, 
and a very serious thing, to foel, it is a very wrong 
thing and a very silly t£jng to be languismng and 
afiecied. They should learn to look at !ifo through 
a faijthful medium ; to see its long perspective in all 
its true variety of light and shade, of what is bean- 
tifhl and what is depressing. And i^ even whife 
they allow the preponderance to the latter, their eye 
will still seek out and linger on some fow bright 
spots, and their young anticipations will scarcely 
submit to be sobered by any thing but by their own 
experience, they should, on this account especially, 
learn to stretch their view beyond this earthly pros, 
pect, to rest their sight upon a far distant land, whert 
there is, indeed, every thing to transport, and every 
thing to satisfy ; where there are scenes too vivid wr 
imagination to paint, and pleasures too sublime for 
inteSect to conceive. 

The romance of youth is naturally associated with 
that of love, and it is the intimacy of their union, 
and the inconsequences which frequently result from 
die latter, tliat mav in some degree account for the 
horror which certam persons entertain of sentiment 
A romantic girl is concluded to be in love, or ready to 
become so. She is, in her imagination, a lady of 
romance ; and her sensibility is the cause of a thou- 
sand follies, if not of more serious aberrations. Low 
-seems to her such a pleasing dream ; it is identified 
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with so many aoft and sweet emotions, and aMociaiU 
ed with so many pictm?esque and pretty things ; with 
the interesting flutter, and the speaking sigh ; with 
music, and poetry, and moonlight, and a cottage, 
that her fix)lish heart welcomes its very name ; and 
she courts the tender passion, till she is, or af^cts to 
be, its victim. And no wonder, then, that she cher- 
ishes it, be it ever so incongruous. Oppositicni is its 
liourishment, ibr it is her ambition to be a heroine ; 
and though she might disdain her inamorato were 
he admitted to her mother's drawing-room, she will 
think him irresistible as she smiles on him from a 
garret; and will nurse and pamper her, capricious 
and wayward fancy, till it become a dangerous dit- 



And even without such excess, there is often a 
great deal that is foolish and sentimental in young 
women, which the modish coquetry and silly vanity 
of the world tend too much to encourage. To be the 
object of admiration and remark ; to talk over in 
the morning coterie the fliitations of the evening 
aflsembly ; to be absorbed by a Platonic sentiment, 
may seem at the time very interesting. But these 
aire often the beginnings of sorrow. If love has ren- 
dered man^ women very unhappy, and some very 
criminal ; if that, which may be the fountaiii of a 
woman's joy, becomes to her too often only a source 
of misery ; if, instead of leading a contented and 
useful li&, she pines away in chagrin, or languishes 
in inertness, or becomes at once an object of pity 
and of blame ; this is often attributable to the mere 
gratification of a paltry ambition, or to the in. 
dttlgenoe of a morbid sentimentalism, which a little 
energy and a Uttle common sense would soon have 
cubdued. She hu* talked and mused herself inlp 
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bw, aad has afibcted the symptoms, tiB ihtf hav« 
leaily taken possession of her heart 

A little whoiesome occupation is by &r tlie best 
cute ht this fiuatasy. It is the best remedy both for 
Bi<^y fiincies and for real grief; and persons even 
of superior intelligence and high religions feeing 
need and experience its efficacy in the latter. And 
fbit the hypodiondriasis of love it is an in&lUble spe- 
eific, and those who have not recourse to it are wilfol 
suicides. Yet it is a better preventive even than it 
is a cure ; and to keep the mind well exercised, and 
the body actively engaged, is an effectual antidote 
to the extravagances of sentiment, or the inconse- 
qoenees of romantic passion. 

Still, however silly sentimentalism may be, an at. 
tempt to reduce to cold calculation the warm affec 
tions of youth is very unwise, as well as, fi>r the 
most part, very futile. The follies of romantic per. 
sons are often attributable to such treatment It is 
precisely the girl who has been daily ischooled in 
lessons <^ mere worldly prudence, — ^who has been 
told that love exists only in the reveries of poets, — 
and that it is highly indeowous and wrong ever to 
entertain such a sentiment, who will listen to the 
first fond tale, and will give away her heart to the 
first bold bidder, and who wiU fancy that there can 
be nothing so interesting and delightful as a desomt 
on a rope ladder, or a flight to 3ie Tweed. - Or if 
she is BO credulous and so docile as to believe and 
fiiUow her instructors, how certain are they to ren- 
der her unhappy ! They will lead her to take the 
most important step in life with the same indificr 
ence, and for the same reasons, as she would accept 
a partner or conclude a bargain ; and she will then 
^ve to experience all the bitterness, and be exposed 
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to all the dangers, of a life without aympatfay, and 
of a union without affection. 

And why deprive life of its softest charm, and 
woman of her loveliest attraction? Is there any 
•eutiment so sweet as that which unites those who 
virtuously and truly love; — which identifies their 
hopes, their joys, their prospects ;— which inspires 
the weaker with affiance, the stronger with sympa- 
thy ; — ^which becomes more pure, more disinterested, 
more intense, the longer it is experienced; — and 
which, looking beyond the narrow span of this 
earthly existence, longs fer its renewal in a brighter 
world ? And is there any thing which can compen^. 
sate ibr the want of such a sentiment in woman ? 
She may amuse, or dazzle, or look pretty ; she may 
show on well in a drawring-room, and gratify fer a 
while the vanity that selected her ; but her brilliancy 
cannot compensate fer her indifference ; nor can she 
inspire an exalted sentiment who is herself incapa- 
ble of feeling it. What but love can dictate the 
amenities so essential to domestic happiness, — can 
excuse mutual fiiults, — can drive away dullness, and 
g^ve interest to duty^ — can lighten every burden, 
and enhance every pleasure,— can sweeten every 
thing iMtter, and render more gratefbl every thing 
sweet? hove is indeed the golden thread which 
imparts richness and value to the coarsest wooi^ — 
and happier, fer happier, are they, who, with love in 
their hearts, encounter many a shock, and cope with 
many a struggle, than they who, soured by mutual 
disesteem, find even their luxurious indolenoe fe- 
tiguing, and their costly pleasures disappointing and 
tastekm 

It were well that young women should feel that 
affection is a thing too precious to be thrown away, 
and too serious to Le trified with. They may, aM 
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probably thej will, love ; — and, if the object be 
worthy of their regard, the more deep and sincere 
the sentiment, the more likely is it to make them 
happy. 

Such is indeed their due who are themselves in 
earnest, — and minds and hearts of the finest tone 
will he the mOst jealous o£ any thing like coldness. 
Nor is it depth of sentiment which is to be appre- 
hended; — -it is that fickle, shallow, perverse, and 
silly day-dream, which women miscall love, whose 
results are so pernicious, and whose efiects on char- 
acter are so undermining. There b nothing disin- 
terested or elevating about it : it is often mere vani> 
ty, — ^tiie eclat of an admirer, — ^the excitement of a 
courtship, — ^the matrimonial equipment, — ih6 bridal 
attendance, — ^the privilege of precedence, — or, as 
was once said by a young and gn.jjianei^ of having 
gloves and ribands to match. 

There is a great deal of spurious sentiment in 
every thing. And the afiectation or misapplica^on 
of feeling is fiir more prejudicial than its excess. 
Thus the sympathy which works of fiction excite, 
though it has in it something tender and romantic, 
by no means involves real feeling. The young wo- 
man who is versed in romances will, no doalrt, ac 
quire the language of sentiment She will have a 
sigh and a tear fer every occasion, — a languishing 
look, and a nervous palpitation ; she will condole 
with every tale of distress, and be exuberant, at least 
in her professions, of sympathy. She will even im- 
agine it very pretty and picturesque to appear in a 
cottage, — to drop a guinea on a poor man*8 table,— 
and to receive, with blushing modesty, his lavish 
thanks. But when the effort is really to be made,— 
when she finds that charity involves self-denial and 
exertioD -^that she must rise fi^m her liunirions 
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ooiidit mul soil her silken sandalis, and enconntei' 
perlu^^ rudeness and ingratitude from the objects 
of her relief, — and that qU this is to be done wiUiout 
observation or applause, — that there is no one to 
overhear her silver voice, or to watch her gliding 
fiwtsteps, or to trace her fairy form as she passes 
down the village street, — then her philanthropic ar- 
dor cools, — she ^inks fh)m the painful duty, and 
discovers that what is very interesting and poetic in 
description is very dull and irksome in practice. 
The very morbidness of her sensibility is a bar to 
the real exercise of benevolence ; — ^she cannot bear 
to look upon pain : there is so much that is offensive 
in human misery, and unromantic in its detail, — 
there is so much that is appalling in scenes of mis- 
ery, and sickness, and death, that she recoils from 
the mere observation of such calamities, and shuts 
her eyes and closes her ears to genuine distress, 
from the same feelings that cause her to scream at 
the approach of a spider, or fiiint at the sight of 
blood. 

Yet she delights to nurse imaginary griefs, to 
live m an ideal world, — and so to pamper her fancy, 
and excite her sensibility, that they alone become to 
her prolific sources of unhappiness. 

There, is a romance in grief which is highly po- 
etic There is something sublime in the extremity 
of human woe. Who does not feel its pathos when 
he reads of Antigone or of Hecuba, — o£ the daugh- 
ter of Aiah, or of the widow of Nain ? Who does 
not feel it when he witnesses or experiences the too 
frequent tragedies of ordinary life ? 

Yet there is here also danger in the indulgence 
of sentiment There may be a pride in the excess 
of grief. There may be a luxury in the exuberance ' 
of tears. There may be « dreaming trance, in which ' 
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the niffesen find almost pleasure, and from which 
Ihey will tot descend. And thus thcj may shrood 
themselves in their griefi and discant eyery thin^ 
which would divert them from its oontemplatian, — 
and indulge in a fond and sentimental reverie, wiiicb 
they may almost imagine it a desecration to disturb. 

This is not unfrequently the case with women 
whose minds are sensitive, but weak, and who seem 
to make a merit of giving way to sorrow. But it is 
a perversion of feelmg, not its consequence. For 
that sentiment is in reality most intense that does 
not indulge itself in expression ; that grief most a£ 
fecting that is not selfish ; that emotion most noble 
and sublime that elevates not to eestasy, but to ex 
ertion,— that does not spend itself in weeping over a 
tomb^ or in wailing a coronach, but sends the mourn- 
er forth in modest, quiet, unobtrusive sorrow, to en- 
counter again the trials of life, and to fulfil its obli- 
gations. 

The sensitive mind discovers poetry everywhers. 
As it is touched with whatever is affecting in the 
chances of life, so does it taste whatever is piictnr- 
esque in the objects of nature. All that is majestir 
and lovely here is to it a source (^delight, and h^is 
it to form a more just conception of hun who is the 
Author of so much beauty. It is thus that in the 
images of earth may be recognized the tokens of 
eternity, — ^in tlie canopy of heaven, and the expanse 
of the ocean, — in the setting glories of the sun, ano 
in the melting colors of the rainbow,— visions and 
emblems of a brighter world. 

And the emotions thus excited are very good for 
us. They are the dews that refreshen the heart, 
and prepare it for spiritual culture. They are the 
voice of God speaking to us in his woirks, and de- 
manding our affection and our secvice. 



The mere ofibctera of sentiment hate, however, 
140 capacity ibr deep feeling. They may travel over 
tiie wor}d to support their pretensions ; may scale 
the Alpine range, and tread the Hesperian shore, 
anc2 stand vpob the ruins of the Capitol; hut they 
feeif no ktndlinff of spirit, no soft and sad renlinis 
cei»deB,-*-they have no object but to compose a jour- 
nal V to embellish an album. 

1 bus it is sometimes with young womeh to whom 
the sommon-placies of sentiment are familiar ; who 
are 4nent in ex|»ression, and ready with their pen- 
oil, nd who affeot pathos, and study the picturesque* 
Tb«;y have, perhaps, made a pilgrimage to St Pe- 
ter-M, or a tour/ to the Lakes ; they have sailed on 
the >fty of Naples, or- have sketched Windermere 
the. talk of nothing but "• the eterjial city,** or of 
autumnal tints ; and we are ahemately wearied by 
their bad drawings and their worse taste. 

Not, however, that their sentimentality is alto 
gether affected. On the contrary, they often feel at 
the moment all that they express ; and though their 
rhapsodies may be transient, they are genuine. Wo- 
man is naturally susc^tible, and especially so when 
her imagination is excited, and when fancy as well 
as feeling is encouraged to expatiate in the region 
of roman<^. It is fat this reason she is so suseepti- 
Ue of the charms of verse. Perhaps there are few 
^oung women who have not, at stxne time or other 
invoked the muse, and who have not in their port 
fbhos the fragments of an address to Phoebus, or of 
on ode to Cynthia. 

And it may be said that theirs is a harmless pas 
sion, and at least does not deserve our censure But 
there .is always danger in fictitious feeling. It is 
always to be apprehended, lest those devotees ot 
song should poetize real life ; lest the aarae exagge. 
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ratioa which oonTerte a pond into a Ue, and a 
shrubbery into a forest, should sometimes transibmi 
a gardener into an Orlando. , 

Nor does any thing bring sentiment so much into 
discredit as its caricature. It is easy to assume the 
eccentricities of genius^ to affect abstractiaB, and to 
apostrophize the moon. But one would almost rather 
that a young woman had no poetical taste, than that 
she were always inditing sonnets or reciting Lord 
Byron. 

We must not mistake affectation &x tasto in any 
thing. The one always leads to siJlinew and ez- 
trayagance, — the other teaches us to appreciate true 
beauty* 

It IS the same with the fine arte aa with poetry 
Real enthnsiasqi in both generally leads to excel- 
lence; but the affectation of sentiment is the symj^ 
torn of a weak mind* To be perpetually discussing 
Canova and Chantry, or referring to tlie Louvre or 
the Vatican, — ^to be in ecstasies with every bit of 
broken marble, and to trace an original in every 
dirty picture, — ^may amaze the ignorant and credu- 
lous, but is, in reality, very absurd. They who know 
most can least tolerate such pretension; and it is 
much to.be regretted when young persons read, 
take lessons, and travel, not that they may acquire 
what is valuable, or observe what is really important, 
but because it is fashionable to affect and display an 
mterest in every subject of ieeling and taste. 

Besides^ the danger is, lest a similar extravagance 
be evinced elsewhere, and lest an abuse or affects^ 
tion of sentiment oii all points be substitilted for 
real feeling. Nothing, for instance, is more to be 
apprehend^ than such a mistake with regard to re- 
ligion. The influence of romance, indeed^ here is 
very dangerous. Not that we are to be insensible to 
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Ibe beanty of the Christian sjalem, nor that our 
perception of it should not mix with and hei^rhten 
our devotional impressions ; but the danger is, lest 
we mistalce our admiration of it fi)r our receptioo 
of its truths, and-a mere intellectual excitement for 
spiritual fervor. 

Eloquence, poetry, even music, and the fine arts, 
may be appliances of religion ; nor, though we oucrht 
to be jeakNM of their influence, is it necessary that 
we should exclude them. The poetry of Scripture, 
the eloqnenoe and harmony of nature, our very con- 
stitution, pfove that these are intended to be links in 
the chain lyfaich is to draw our hearts to heaven. 

But, then, there is not unfirequently cause to sus- 
pect that it is the poetry, not the truth, of the gos- 
pel, of which the heart is enamored. It melts under 
an appeal — ^it is touched by the impassioned elo- 
quence of the pleader ; — it yields not to his argu- 
ments, but to his persuasi<m. Could he have been 
equally pathetic on any other subject, he would have 
been equally successfuL- 

Such impressbns are generally transient They 
evaporate in a few tears ;-^«nd a compUment to the 
sermon, and a complacent recollection of the sensi- 
biiity it excited, are its sole results. 

But there may be a more permanent, yet equally 
illusive, affection. Religious enthusiasm is often no- 
tliing more than religious romance. It is the con- 
sequence of some vivid impression on the fiincy or 
the feeling, without a proportionate conviction of 
tlie understanding ; or, ot any rate, without an ac- 
curate knowledge of scriptural truth. 

Sudden conversions are on this account suspi- 
cioos ; not because they are unlikely, but because 
they ar^ too oflen unreal. If the fire from heaven 
has often shot like lightning tlirough the soul, and 
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•t onoe purified and absorbed its aflfecfioos, ibem 
has beeo, not unfreqiiently, a less ethereal spnrlct 
wbooe brUliaiicj has dazzled and misled them. And 
women are very prone to be thus decciTed. They 
are suddenly struck with the poetry of religion, and 
yield to it at once a sentimental and enthusiasCie 
homa^. And there is so much apparent fervor in 
their piety, that we cannot dare to think it unreal : 
there is so much tenderness and devotedness in their 
•ervioe, that we scruple to question its sincerity. 

Yet seUUleception may be carried to a great ex 
lent There is very much to excite in religiui* 
there are the glowmg imagery and the touching 
simplicity of Scripture ; the paUietic story and the 
suhlime purpose of the Gospel ; its affecting devet 
opment and awful catastrophe; and these tl^igs ad- 
dress themselves so powerfully to the imaginatioR 
and the heart, and independently of spiritual influ- 
ence so affect them, that we can scarcely wonder 
that impressions thus excited sliould impose on 
many, because they bear all the appearance of being 
genuine. Yet they may be only the tribute which 
sensitive minds must pay to poetry everjrwhere; 
and their inadequacy proves that Christianity is 
something more than a mere matter of taste and 
ieeling, and that it implies the operation of Divine 
Grace. 

Even where this grace is accorded, there is still 
room &}T mistake. Christians may not clearly dis- 
tinguish their own impressions ; they may not dis- 
criminate between what is innate and what is im- 
planted ; — ^between a constituticxial bias and an in- 
Aased principle; — between natural sensibility and 
religious ieeling. And they may thus be betrayed 
into a thousand errors. 

Female romance finds ample room for indulgence 
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m tiw i^Ugicnu visions of the prewnt day. Hm 
myilic trance, the unknown tonguot the pretended 
mmde^ as they are the creation, so are they the aU 
ment of enthndasm. There b something^ so ex- 
citing in being transported beyond ooramon-plaoe 
incidents, — in being no longer fettered by physical 
possibilities, — ^in b^g ourselyes the expectants, if 
not the actual recipients, of extraordinary powers, 
— rthat one can scarcely wonder at a credulity at 
once so flattering and so delightful. ,jOne almost 
scruples to disturb so delicious a reverie, and to 
faring down the Quietist from her ambrosial cloud,—- 
but Slat one cannot but apprehend some danger from 
her flight Perhaps, indeed, it might be better to 
let her rhapsodize undisturbed ; for time must break 
the enehanted glass : and if, with the destruction of 
her visions, reason and religicxi resume their sway, 
she vHll be glad to return to the practice of known 
duty, and to substitute simple inih for subtle phan- 
tasies. 

Enthusiasm is not unfrequently U mere animal 
fever, which is perpetually nursed by stimulants, 
when it ought to be allayed by sedatives. It is a 
vranderingof mind, bordering on delirium, vvhich ex. 
Bggerate^ realitiesi, and embwlies shadows, and yet 
has a painfhl consciousness of its own aberrations. 
For the enthusiast has oflen her misgivings, which 
are, indeed, the best sjrmptoms of her state. They 
are as loeid intervals which indicate returning rea. 
fton. And happy will she be when lier malady sub* 
tfides; and when, instead of seeing visions, and 
hearing voices, and mistaking phantoms for celes. 
tial forms, she submits once more to the simplicit? 
of Scripture, and walks once more quietly and hum- 
bly with her God. 
' Tl^ere are female i^'sionaries fiiom whom one can 
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wt Irat MiCieipafB such a tennination. Tbej are m> 
'■wmI and so sincere ; their fbdings are so tendert 
heir hearts so aifectionate» and their pi^ so warm; 
Jiey have so sweet, and kind, and heayenily a spiiit, 
bat though we must fear that they have erred very 
V from we truth, we cherish the persoasioB that 
diey win soon return. They deserve oor esteem^ 
our love, and, as fiir as may be, our sympathy ; and 
i£, in spite of their geatlffliess, thdr creed is ezdu 
sive, and they scra;»e not to question the sa&ty of 
those who, in any degree, difl^ from them, let it, on 
the other hand, be our care to act, that, in wbateva 
cdse they may think us deficient, they may learn 
from us a lesson of charity. 

But let not their zeal or their amiability prevail 
vnth us to entertain their errors. It may, indeed, re. 
quire some firmness to resist them; we may ad* 
mire their piety, and prize their good opinion ; vra 
may even feel that their appeal is not without power , 
but let us bring their doctrines to the test of Scrip 
tore, and if they will not stand this scrutiny, let no- 
thing prevail on us to entertain them. 

We are safe only when truth is the objeet of our 
afiectionB, and when we find in it satisfaction and 
delight And surely it affords enough £ir the most 
ardent mind. Is there not in the Gospel every thing 
that is sublime ? Is there not in God, as he is there 
revealed, every thing to engage our hearts ? 

Why then should we look fiv him where he u 
not? He has walked in the ibrm of man; he has 
spok^ in the language of earth, and he now ap- 
peals to our human feelings, and asks our reasona- 
ble service. 

Religion is, indeed, not a mere system. It is full 
of sentim^it and love : a sentiment that calms, aA4 
a Jove that occupies the soul. And happy, on^, is 
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the woman who experienees these, who finds in the 
assurance of the Divine sympathy, and in her love 
to God, a cordial to her spirit, an anodjrne to her 
griefl^ and a stimulas to her hopes. Duty then loses 
all its irksomeness, for it is the tribute of love ; and 
the Christian rejoices in a sense of that union which 
binds her, in grrateful dependence, to the Giver of 
all good. 

And as, though not insensible to present biessmg 
nor ungrateful for present refreshment, she feels the 
lurkiug thorn in every thing connected with earth, 
she tl^refiire dwells with greater delight on the 
prospect of a happier world. She tastes whatever 
there is of God here, and looks for the full and per 
feet manifestation of him in his immediate pres* 
ence. 



MORAL DEPORTMENT. 

Mental improvement should always be made eon* 
ducive to moral advancement ; to render a young 
woman wise and good, to prepare her mind fer the 
duties and trials of life, is the great purpose- of edu- 
cation. Accomplishments, however desirable and 
attractive, must always be considered as secondary 
objects, when compared with those virtues which 
form the character and influence the power of wo 
man in society. Home has justly been called **' her 
empire ;" and it is certain that to her it is a hallow 
ed curcle, in which she mav difiuse the greatest 
earthly happiness, or inflict the most positive mise- 
ry: it is never so narrow but from thence may 
stream many a benignant ray tu illume a neighbor's 
dwelling, and it may be wide enough to give light 
to thousands. The virtues of a woman of rank and 
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Ibrtana, extend fiu- beyond the manrion where die 
preddes, or the cottage which she protects, by the 
example she oflfers, even in the most unosteutatiom 
manner and in the most trivial actions, to those 
aroond her and below her. Gently, imperceptibly, 
but most certainly, will she imbue witii her own 
purity and beneficence the atmosphere in which she 
moves; softenings the obdurate, correcting the de- 
praved, and encouraging the timid. Those who are 
&ot placed by Providence in so brilliant a inhere, 
may, by their conduct, produce the same efifects, in 
tt more limited ohcle and in a less degree, but with 
0(]nal honor and satisfaction to themselves. 

The virtues of the heart must be cultivated not 
less than the acquirements of the mind, or we dmU 
look in vain for the fruit we desire ; nor must we 
expect mere girls to exhibit those flowers which only 
experience can supply, or labor attain, in either 
case ; but as it is certain, that knqwledge and virtue 
may, and generally do, grow up together, so we 
may earnestly entreat the young to give to this sub- 
ject their most anxious attention. 

In examining their own conduct, analyzing mo- 
tives and correcting errors, repressing those faults 
to whidi they know tliat tfacry are prone, and re- 
walMng to cultivate virtues m which they have 
pitwed themselves defective,^ — ^females, at all ages, 
are, it is evident, exceedinlgy well employed, but 
more especially so at that happy season of life, when 
prejudice and nabits have taken no deep root ; when 
[lassions are generally easy of control, whilst tiie 
senfflbilities and affections of the heart, and all its 
better impulses, are awakened, to aid us in the task. 

Such is the bias of our natural dispositions to- 
ward some particuhir modification of good or evil, 
that it is a difficult task so to offer advice in the 
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management of temper and inclination, to girls in 
general, as to bring it home to the feelings of anj^ 
particular individual There is no occasion to recora- 
mencl gentleness to the timid, nor courage to th« 
bold: to inspire the ambitious with emulation, or 
recommend ingenuousness to the openimd sincere; 
we, nevertheless, will venture to lay before our young 
readers what may be termed a list of virtues, not 
one of which can be dispensed with in the female 
character, since all will, unquestionably, be called 
for, at one period or other, in their path through life| 
as a means of security to themselves and of benefit 
to others, and which are positively demanded by the 
religion which they profess as CJiristians. 

Piety, integrity, fortitude, charity, obedience, ccwu 
sideration, sincerity, prudence, activity, and cheer- 
fulness, with the dispositions which spring from» and 
the amiable*qualities which rise out of them, may, 
we presume, nearly define those moral properties 
called for in the daily conduct and habitual deport- 
ment of young ladies. On some of these I beg to 
dilate a httle, not merely for the purpose of expCun- 
ine what w411 be self-evident to every reflecting 
mind ; but in order to impress more deeply on the 
memory, assertions and facts too frequently fi>rgot^ 
ten in the confusion of multi^ious engagements, 
or more amusing disquisitions. Allow me to say, I 
would do more : I would address myself warmly, 
tenderly to the heart of every young creature who 
casts her eye over these pages ; entreating her, by 
every afiectionate epithet, and every powerful mo- 
tive, to consider their importance to herself^ and all 
whom she loves, or may love, — their consequences 
through life and afler death. 
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PUTT 



Inclqdefl faith, devotion, resi^atkxn, and that lo^n 
and gratitude to God, which stimtdate us to inquire 
faU \nl], and perforin it, so far as the weakness and 
imperfection of our nature permit It offers the 
best foundation, not only for solid hapimieBs, but for 
that serenity of temper, and dispositioB to innocent 
gfaiety, which is at once the charm and the priri. 
kge of youth. No idea can be more foflacioos than 
the supposition that the refined and rational plea^ 
sures of society are incompatible with those acts of 
devotion, and that occasional abstraction of the mind 
from worldly pnrsnits, practised by every pious per* 
•on. The lofty aspirations, the deep hunulity, and 
unshrinking confidence of a Christian, in those mo- 
ments when the soul may be said " to commune with 
her God," can have no other effect (m any well- 
iegulated mind, than that of adding sweetness to 
the usual intercourse, and interest to the oommon 
incidents of life. It increases the endearing sub- 
mission of the daughter, the fond aifoction of the 
sister, the kindness of the fiiend, and the generoos 
forbearance of the superior, by a perpetual sense of 
the abiding presence of Him, from whom we have 
received the blessines, or by whom we axe exercised 
by the trials, these dear connexions may impart, and 
extends our sympathy to the whole human race. I 
lately had the pleasure of witnessing the deep in- 
terest taken by two amiable sisters in two younger 
branches of the family, on their becoming profins- 
ors of religion, and shall not soon forget the pecu- 
liar tenderness, the lively attention, witi) which each 
party regarded the other the remainder of the day 
A new and holy tie seemed added to their former 
bonds ; ft sweet seriousness, by no means allied to 
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Mulness, sat on the face of Hie younger ; whilst 
rnnilefl, as of welcome to new blessings and enlarged 
affections, illumined the countenances of the elder, 
who were both still under nineteen, — ^most elegant 
and accomplished young women, moving in the first 
cardes of society. I am well aware, that all high- 
wrought emotions, however pure and exalted, must 
subside; but they leave, like the. rose, fra^nce when 
their bloom is faded; and I am justified m believing, 
that these sisters jdayed their next duet together, 
contrived a new dress for their mother, or engaged 
in any of the common occupations of life, with in> 
creased attachment and mcnre lively interest, in con 
sequence of the sympathy in devotumal feelings they 
bad experienced far, and with, each other. 

INTEGRITY 

Is a virtue of great extent : it includes rectitude 
of intention, honesty of acticHi, an avermon from ail 
deceit, and that sense of justice which prevents us 
ftom injuring our fellow-creatures, not only in word 
or deed, but even in thought The world is ex. 
tromcly deficient in that common honesty, which 
every one would blush to have doubted ; therefere, 
it well becomes us all to examine our claims to be- 
ing considered persons of sound principles: and 
foung people should closely look into their own bo> 
soms, and determinately subdue in themselves all 
those propensities which militate against their own 
sense of uprightness. They should remember, that 
all extravagance has a direct tendency to great evil, 
alid has rendered more persons unjust than any 
other failing. It is one of the most pernicious 
branches of selfishness, which always seeks to ap- 
pn^ate that which it desires, without considering 
the claims of another ; whereas, a generous and no> 
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fale ■pint would renooace its own wiihes ibr an. 
other*f good ; and a simply honest mind would, at 
least, scnipoioosly weigh ili own rights, lest it slioold 
encroach on anoiher^s. It is the nkwe necessary to 
gain y/nyper ideas, on this subject, because the far- 
ther you advance in life, the more you will be tried. 
In my opinion, all yooog perscms, on leaving schod, 
ought to have a regular income, to which, whether 
it be large or small, they should accommodate their 
expenses. Wise parents will render it suitable to 
their rank in life, and the necessities their daughter 
may happen to have finr her appearance in society. 
Too muc» or too little, will be found alike injurious: 
the former will render an unthinking girl profiise, 
and a prudent one covetous: in one case, money 
will be wasted to no good end ; in the other, accu^ 
mnlated for no benencial purpose. Too small an 
allowance, though the lesser evil of the two, sboold 
also be avoided, as being likely to induce envious 
dispositions, petty meannesses, and to prove injuri- 
ous to that strict sense of integrity, that undeviating 
rectitude, which is not only the best bond of social 
life, but the hinge on whi<m domestic happiness and 
individual respectability are continiully tunung. 

FORTITITDE, 

Like integrity, may be termed one of the severer 
virtues; but it is not the less necessary for the 
weaker sex, since with less physical strength, and 
fewer opportunities of improving it, either mentally 
9r corporeally, woman is yet called upon to exert 
great powers of endurance, both actively and pas* 
sively. The pains of sickness, the misfortunes of 
life, the inflictions of calumny, call upon her for pa- 
tience under suffering, and firmness, resolution, and 
perseverance in conduct; without these qualities, a 
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wiunan, however engaging or attnctiTO u a oom- 
(Miiioii, mast be found deficient in all the nearer re- 
tatiomhipt of life, and incapable of fulfilling its 
more important duties, all of which, in her own 
person, or that of some near conneiion, demand the 
asfliftance this virtue, in one of its many forms, can 
alone supply. 

CHAKITT. 

The flweet exercise of this virtue seems so con- 
genial to the nature of youth, that I would rather 
seek to repUbBitB its impulses, than recommend it to 
an atteqtion, I trust, ahready attained. A -young 
lady, rich in the possession of fKends and fortune, 
who . b devoid of pity, incapable of the offices of 
humanity, or withholding the aid of charity, appears 
to me an anomaly in creation. To this fair miser^ 
— this scentless flower, which shall blossom without 
esteem, and fall without legret, I offer no advice on 
the subject; but to the generous, tender, and kind- 
hearted girl, whoaie wishes run beyond her means,-— 
to the scrupulous and prudent, who fears lest die 
should commit an error whilst she indulges a virtu- 
ous inclination, — I would suggest a few admonitions. 

Whether you are the mistress of a regular aUow- 
aace, or the proprietiMr of casual sums, never fiiil to 
appropriate some portion of your poeket-mon^ to a 
charity.purse. When ^ou are making purchases, 
and, ailer due deliberation, see that of two articles 
the cheaper will answer your purpose, add the 
money you thus save to the same saored deposit, by 
which means you vnll seUom be placed in the pain- 
fbl situation, of ea^rly desiring to give, whilst you 
ftiB conscious that m prudence and justice yoa have 
nothing to bestow. Economy is tos handmaid of 
charity ; without her aid, the melting heart and the 
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learftd eye are of no avail ; therefore never deapiBB 
her assistance, even in trifles : bat aa caaes will oc 
cur ao pressing on the claims of humanity, for preh- 
eat and lary^er help than the purse in question ca< 
supply,, you may sometimes encroach, without 
blame, upon your general store; in which ease, 
make up the deficiency by some new act of self^ 
denial; for regularity is as necessary a doty as 
charity is an agreeable one. 

Do not forget that charity has a much wider sig- 
nification than alms-giving. Af&bility of manners; 
gentleness of demeanor ; attention to the courtesies 
of life ; compassion towards all who sufier, whether 
high or bw ; a kind construction of all the words 
and actions of our feUow-ereatures ; and patient for- 
hsarance, or generous forgiveness towards those who 
have grieved or injured us,— are also demanded by 
this vurtue. " Charity suffereth long and is kind ;— 
charity envieth not ;— charity vaunteth not itself** — 
is the language of that Apostle who best understood 
its nature and has so touchingly oonoentrated its 
quahties. 

OBEDIXNCE 

Is so, much demanded in the female character, 
tliat many persons have conceived it was the one 
virtue called for in woman, as it must be deemed by 
all to be such in a child. If man, as the guide and 
head of woman, were himself a perfect creatars, 
this would, unquestionably, be true ; but as a being, 
accountable to her Creator, and endowed by him 
;vith reason, unqualified and implicit obedience to a 
creature Uke herself^ liable to many errors, cannot, 
consistently, be required. It is, however, certain, 
that in whatever situation of life a woman is placed, 
firom her cradle to her grave, a spirit of obodieaee 
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and snhmissioii, pliabiUty of temper, and faumili^ 
of mind, are required from her ; and the meet high- 
ly-gifled cannot quit the path thus pointed out by 
aabit, nature, and religion, without injury to her 
own character. Modesty, which may be termed the 
inherent virtue, and the native grace, of woman,—* 
which she may be exhorted to retain, but will sel* 
dom be entreated to acquire,— renders obedience, in 
general, easy and habitual to her, especially at that 
period of life, when she is placed under paternal 
care, and **the yoke is easy, — ^the burden light," 
There are, however, gay and buoyant spirits, haugh 
tv and self-willed minds, even amoog the softer sex, 
that are not otherwise ill-disposed, who feel obedi- 
ence a difficult task, and are ready to question the 
wisdom, or analyze the rights, of ** all in authority 
over them.** To such I would urge this virtue as a 
religious duty, if they could not submit to it as *^ a 
reasonable service.** I would beseech them, as fe- 
males called to selfcontrol and meekness, to obey, 
**fcnr conscience sake,** in every case where con- 
science itself did not utter the command, ** hitherto 
•halt thou go, but no further.*' 

CONSIDERATION 

Is of the utmost value in that situation where the 
conduct of woman has its greatest utility and most 
valuable influence, — the domestic circle. It com- 
bines the powers of reflection with the sentiments 
of kindness, and saves from many an anxious hour, 
and wearisome labor, the parent who thinks fin: you, 
' the teacher who instructs you, the servant who toils 
fiir ^ou. It is a gentle and feminine virtue, unob- 
trusive as to appearance, but important in effect. 
The threaienings of incipient disease, — ^the ruin 
caused by foolisb expenditure, or likely to ensue ftwn 
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idle nwmntoinn, — 4he temptslioni wlneik migfat info 
misled an ignorant servant, — ^tfae disdosureB that 
mndd ruin an imprudent acquaintanee,-— 4ihe pres. 
ent aid that may save a wretched family,— 4QM7 bs 
happOy prevented or supplied by eonaderatian. If 
is the '^stiU small voice,** which can alky the tern- 
pest, or direct the tide of human aflbm, by an 
agency alike mild and b^ieScial, powe^d and 
nnBiwiirnimr 



IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO WOMAN. 

Rbjoion has been scnnetimes decried as the pas. 
sion of weak men, of women, and children. Wo* 
man may Mush for the assodation which the ridi- 
cule involves, but she has no reason to be ashamed 
of her propensity. May it ever be her distinction ! 
It IS the pearl which adorns as well as enriches. 

To say that she is more religions than the other 
sex seems, indeed, to imply a reflection on the lat- 
ter ; yet, if the fiict be true, it is no nMire than might 
be expected. The position and habits of woman are 
comparatively favorable to piety. She needs solace 
and occupation, and religion affords her both. With, 
out it, her character is sadly defective, even in the 
eyes of ordinary persons. A woman may as weD 
be without heart as without religion ; and few men, 
however irreligious themselves, but would shrink 
from impiety in her. It invclves a coldness and 
hardness of character offensive both to taste and 
feelinff. Even when infidelity was more in vogue 
than It is at present, when it had almost monopo^ 
liaed talent, and identified itself with enHglite&ed 
sentiment, the few women who volunteered iwdnr 
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its banner, were treated with the cantempt they de- 
served. The female Qmzcrte broke her Uince in 
vindicating the ** Rights of Woman ;'* and no one 
pympathized in her defeat. 

Ulae mere sospieion of irreligion lowers a woman 
m general esteem. It implies almolst a reflection on 
her character, for morality cannot be secure without 
religion. A woman must hold no converse with the 
enemies of either. She knows that the romance, 
vhicb invests impiety with the charm of sentiment, 
must not lie upon her table ; nor must she be sup- 
posed to be acquainted with the poem, which decks 
out vice with llie witchery of song, 

Religion is indeed a woman's panoply, and no 
one w^ wishes her happuiess would divest her of 
it ; no one who appreciates her virtues would weaken 
their best security. 

There is nothing so adapted as religion to her 
wants. Woman has many trials, and she therefore 
peculiarly needs support ; and religion is her asylum, 
not only in heavy afSictioiis, but in petty disquiet- 
udes. These, as they are more frequent, are per- 
haps almost as harassing ; at least they equally need 
a sedative influence, and religion is the anodyne 

Religion is just what woman needs. Without it 
she is ever lestless or unhappy; ever wishing to be 
relieved from duty or from time. She is either am- 
bitious of display, or greedy of pleasure, or sinks 
into a listless apathy, useless to others, and unwor- 
thy of herself. But when the light from heaven 
shines upon her path, it invests every object with a 
reflected radiance. Duties, occupations, nay even 
trials, are seen through u bright medium ; and the 
sunshine, which gilds her course on earth, is but the 
dawning of a far clearer day. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Hatuig treated on what appear to us to be some 
of the most important topics of life, education, and 
manners — Shaving called in to our aid the observa. 
tions of the wise and food of past and present times, 
and digested the whofe into a concise fiirm suitable 
for a manual, or, to use the quaint language of a 
former age, a vade meeum : it only remains ror us to 
take leave of our readers, with the fervent hope that 
even our humble labors may contribute somewhat to 
the formation of that character in our &ir country, 
women, which shall not only win the hearts of all 
who can feel the best influence of true loveliness, 
iHit command the respect of all who know how to 
appreciate genuine worth. 

I^ fair one, who in a few moments will close this 
little volume, you earnestly desire to arrive at such 
a result, obey the injunction so admirably expressed 
by the sweetest of our native poets : — 

80 live, that, when thy aummonB comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
8oour|^ to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soollMd 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 



THE END 
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